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THK  A8CKNT  OF  BfOUKT  8£BBAL. 

We  had  not  ye^  come  unto  Mount  Sinai,  but 
we  had  oome  to  another  mountain  which  dis¬ 
putes  with  Sinai  the  claim  to  be  the  Mount  of  the 
Law,  and  which  cannot  be  iiassed  by  without  a 
fixed  and  steady  gaze.  No  traveller  on  the  des¬ 
ert  tails  to  see  Serbal,  for  it  is  of  such  imxx>sing 
majesty,  standing  alone  and  dwarfing  all  sur¬ 
rounding  heights,  that  it  is  seen  afar  off  above 
the  tons  of  the  mountains.  Nor  is  it  visible 
only  on  the  Peninsula,  but  at  a  great  distance 
beyond,  both  on  land  and  sea.  Those  who  pass 
up  and  down  the  Red  Sea  catch  sight  of  it  as 
the  great  object  on  the  horizon;  and  bej’ond 
the  waters  both  of  Suez  and  of  Akaba,  it  is 
seen  at  once  from  the  shores  of  Africa  and  of 
Arabia. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  first  sight  of  Serbal, 
which  was  at  a  distance  of  several  days’  march. 
We  had  been  all  day  moving  slowly  through  a 
succession  of  Wadys,  which  were  like  moun¬ 
tain  gorges,  when  we  came  into  a  narrow  pass, 
where  our  advance  seemed  to  be  stopped  bj”^ 
high  barriers  of  rock,  which  we  scaled  only  by 
turning  from  side  to  side  as  by  a  winding  stair. 
When  we  had  climbed  to  the  top,  a  new  hori¬ 
zon  was  opened  before  us  far  to  the  south, 
which  uncovered  a  sea  of  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  which  uprose  Serbal,  towering  above 
them  all.  From  that  moment  we  never  lost 
sight  of  this  monarch  of  mountains,  but  were 
all  the  while  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  now  we  were  in  his  very^  presence. 

But  to  see  Serbal  is  one  thing,  and  to  ascend 
it  is  quite  another.  This  is  not  in  the  usual 
programme  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Sinai. 
Although  the  caravan  route  winds  round  its 
base,  most  travellers  only  look  up  with  awe  at 
that  majestic  form,  and  i>ass  by  at  a  respectful 
distance.  They  almost  shudder  at  the  sight  of 
Its  tremendous  cliffs,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  them  unsealed.  But  Dr.  Post,  who  is  of 
an  aspiring  mind  in  such  matters,  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied.  No  sooner  did  Serbal  show  its 
head  in  the  distance  than  it  seemed  to  fascinate 
him,  and  he  began  to  throw  out  hints  like  these : 
“What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  to  climb  yon¬ 
der  awful  height!”  and  “How  far  below  us, 
in  every  sense,  should  we  leave  ordinary  pil¬ 
grims!  ”  until  he  gradually  poisoned  my  inno¬ 
cent  mind  with  his  ambition.  The  dragoman 
said  nothing,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  say 
anyd;hing,  his  only  place  being  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  his  imperious  masters.  He  only  sug¬ 
gested  meekly  that  as  it  was  a  long  day’s 
march,  we  should  need  to  start  very  early  in 
the  morning.  To  this  we  had  no  objection. 
Indeed,  having  once  got  the  idea  into  our 
heads,  the  only  way  to  get  it  out  was  to  make 
.  the  attempt.  This  once  decided  upon,  the  idea 
haunted  me  even  in  my  dreams.  Half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  night  I  rose  and  went  to  the  door 
of  the  tent,  and  looked  out  to  see  if  there  were 
not  some  faint  forerunner  of  the  dawn;  but 
the  full  moon  still  rode  high  in  heaven,  and 
poured  down  a  fiood  of  light  on  mountain  and 
valley,  and  rock  and  ruin,  and  on  the  white 
tents,  around  which  Arabs  and  camels  were 
sleeping,  motionless  as  i£.jji  death.  But  long 
before  there  was  a"SWr  In  the  campr 

The  fire  was  lighted,  the  cook  was  bustling 
about,  and  the  coffee  sent  forth  a  sweet  smell. 
The  cameleers  had  brought  up  our  beasts  to 
the  tents,  where  they  were  lying  stretched  on 
the  soft  sand,  waiting  for  their  riders.  The 
moon  had  but  just  dipped  behind  the  hills,  and 
the  sun  had  not  yet  given  a  sign  of  his  coming, 
when  we  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  set  out 
upon  our  march.  Our  way  lay  up  a  Wady 
worn  in  the  course  of  ages  by  a  torrent,  which 
had  washed  down  great  boulders  that  at  every 
step  blocked  our  advance.  The  path  turned 
and  twisted,  till  it  seemed  impossible  to  force 
a  way  through.  How  far  we  went  on  camels’ 
backs,  I  cannot  tell ;  certainly  not  over  three 
or  four  miles,  for  it  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  for  camels  to  climb  up  such  a  path,  over 
such  rocks,  more  than  two  miles  an  hour. 
This  slow  march  would  have  been  very  tire¬ 
some,  and  wearied  us  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  were  it  not  that  our  eyes  were  soon 
fascinated  by  the  scene  which  was  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  us.  As  we  crept  slowly  upward, 
streaks  of  light  announced  the  coming  of  the 
day;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  above  the 
Eastern  mountains,  it  struck  across  the  valley  to 
the  gr  inder  heights  before  us.  Serbal,  though 
stand  i  'ig  alone,  is  not  a  solitary  peak,  but  ra¬ 
ther  II  group,  or  a  giant  mass,  splintered  into 
coluniuar  shapes,  thus  making  five  separate 
columns,  which  were  touched  in  succession  by 
the  sun  as  he  rose  higher  and  higher.  The  ef¬ 
fect  recalled  a  memorable  sunrise  on  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  with  this  difference,  that  there  it  fell 
x>n  glittering  pinnacles  of  snow,  where  now  it 
lighted  up  only  great  masses  of  rock ;  but  as 
these  were  of  red  granite,  they  seemed  to  be 
kindled  by  the  morning  sun,  so  that  if  the  Per¬ 
sian  fire-worshippers  had  been  here,  they  might 
well  have  uncovered  their  heads,  and  stood  si¬ 
lent  and  reverent  at  the  sight  of  those  fiaming 
altars  in  the  sky. 

For  about  two  hours  our  camels  kept  on  their 
toilsome  climb,  till  we  came  to  a  point  where 
they  could  not  move  another  step.  Here  was 
just  space  among  the  rocks  for  them  to  kneel 
down,  and  be  lightened  of  their  burdens.  The 
rest  of  the  ascent  must  be  made  on  foot.  Our 
way  led  up  a  chasm  that  cleft  in  twain  two  of 
the  massive  forms  of  Serbal.  We  started,  not 
very  vigorously,  but  slowly,  to  reserve  our 
strength.  We  soon  found  that  we  had  need  of 
it,  for  we  were  in  for  a  task  requiring  our  ut¬ 
most  endurance.  The  ascent  was  often  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  indeed  in  many 
oases  it  was  almost  perpendicular.  It  was 
climbing  over  huge  granite  boulders  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons,  or  turning  around  them. 
Sometimes  we  fell  upon  our  hands  and  feet, 
and  could  only  crawl  where  we  could  not  walk 
upright.  So  we  went,  feeling  our  way  around 
the  points  of  rocks,  and  creeping  along  the 
edge  of  precipices,  where  a  single  false  step 
would  have  given  us  a  fearful,  probably  a  fatal, 
plunge.  Indeed  I  could  not  have  got  on  at  all 
but  for  the  Arabs,  who  led  the  way,  spring;ing 
forward  like  catamounts,  and  clinging  to  the 
rocks  with  their  bare  feet,  and  reaching  out 
their  long,  sinewy  arms  to  grasp  mine,  which 
were  extended  upward,  while  another  swarthy 
creature  would  oome  behind  to  give  me  a 
"boost.”  Once  or  twice  I  sank  down  quite 
exhuasted,  and  the  dragoman  cast  on  me  a 
look  of  pity  as  he  said  “  I  so  sorry!  ”  and  even 
Dr.  Post,  who  thought  I  had  found  the  under¬ 
taking  more  than  I  bargained  for,  advised  me 
to  give  it  up.  But  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
give  up  a  thing  when  once  I  have  undertaken 
it.  I  asked  only  for  an  occasional  breathing 
spell.  A  few  minutes  enabled  me  to  recover 
breath  for  a  fresh  spring.  And  so  at  last, 
pushed  and  pulled  and  hauled  by  the  Arabs, 
and  almost  carried  in  their  black  arms,  I 
reached  the  top.  The  ascent  had  taken  six 
hours. 


We  found  the  summit  not  a  peak  so  much  as 
a  dome,  a  rounded  mass  of  granite.  Serbal  is 
about  the  height  of  Mount  Washington,  but 
that  gives  no  impression  of  its  real  grandeur, 
for  while  Mount  Washington  rises  by  a  grad¬ 
ual  slope,  its  sides  being  covered  with  forests, 
Serbal  rises  so  perpendicularly  that  its  five  sep¬ 
arate  masses  appear,  as  I  have  said,  like  gigan¬ 
tic  columns,  lifting  their  heads  against  the 
sky.  We  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice, 
which  might  well  make  one  shudder  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  point  of  the  cliff,  and  looked 
over  to  a  depth  of  four  thousand  feet. 

And  what  at  last  did  we  gain  by  all  this  ? 
Only  the  disappointment  that  waits  on  ambi¬ 
tion  ?  or  enough  to  repay  us  for  the  fatigue  of 
this  tremendous  climb  ?  We  saw  beneath  us  a 
panorama  as  extensive  as  that  seen  from  the 
Bighi ;  only,  instead  of  the  smiling  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  with  green  fields  and  waving  for¬ 
ests  and  crystal  lakes,  we  saw  only  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  utter  desolation,  yet  in  such  awful 
forms  as  produced  an  impression  of  indescrib¬ 
able  grandeur.  All  round  us  the  horizon  was 
piled  with  mountains.  Indeed  the  whole  Pe¬ 
ninsula  is  a  sea  of  mountains,  in  which  peaks 
on  peaks  are  tossed  up  like  waves.  I  should 
hardly  think  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  peaks  within  the  sweep  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  I  cannot  describe  the  scene  better  than 
I  did  in  a  letter  written  when  fresh  from  it. 
On  the  10th  of  March  I  wrote  from  Mount 
Sinai : 

“  I  think  a  geologist  would  pronounce  this 
Peninsula  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forma¬ 
tions  on  the  globe.  It  seems  as  if  its  innumera¬ 
ble  granite  peaks  must  have  been  thrown  up 
out  of  a  lake  of  fire,  as  waves  are  thrown  up  by 
the  sea:  that  in  a  remote  geological  jieriod, 
when  the  body  of  our  planet  was  a  molten 
mass,  and  material  forces  were  acting  with  an 
intensity  and  violence  of  which  we  have  no 
conception,  in  some  tremendous  convulsion  the 
fiaming  crests  were  tossed  against  the  sky  and 
then  suddenly  arrested  by  the  Creator’s  hand, 
which  held  them  fixed  in  their  utmost  wild¬ 
ness,  so  to  remain  forever.  Hence  the  infinite 
variety  of  mountain  forms.  There  is  not  one 
long  chain, like  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Apennines, 
of  a  general  average  height  and  form,  but  in¬ 
numerable  peaks,  sharp  and  pointed,  as  if 
piercing  the  sky,  while  other  summits  are 
broad  and  dome-like,  as  if  the  very  heavens 
might  rest  on  the  support  of  such  “  everlasting 
hills.”  And  these  mountains  are  unlike  those 
of  other  countries  in  being  more  barilen  and 
desolate.  I  have  seen  mountains  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  have  found  in  almost  every 
case  that  tliey  had  some  feature  of  beauty 
mingled  with  their  ruggedness,  which  took 
away  somewhat  of  their  desolate  character. 
However  lofty  their  elevation,  their  ascent  was 
gradual,  extending  over  many  miles,  whereby 
they  sloped  down  gently  to  the  valleys  below, 
and  their  lower  sides  were  clothed  with  vegeta¬ 
tion,  which  relieved  their  sterner  aspect  and 
softened  their  rugged  grandeur.  Not  so  here. 
The  Mountains  of  Sinai  rise  up  abruptly  from 
the  plain,  looking  more  like  columns  than 
pyramids,  and  as  their  substance  is  the  hard^t 
.tur&niu!,  ‘.vkAU  UTluiv*.-,  vegeta¬ 

tion,  they  have  an  aspect  of  savage  desolation 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Alps  or  the  Himalayas.” 

Between  these  awful  mountains,  and  winding 
round  among  them  in  countless  turnings,  are 
the  Wadys  of  which  I  have  spoken— river  beds, 
through  which,  in  the  time  of  rains  and  storms, 
there  pour  furious  torrents,  which  as  <iuickly 
pass  away  to  the  sea,  leaving  behind  them  only 
the  traces  of  the  ruin  they  have  made.  Of  these 
Wadys  one  here  obtains  the  most  complete 
view.  See  how  they  wind  and  wind,  turning 
hither  and  thither  in  endiess  confusion!  At 
present  they  are  dry  as  Summer  dust,  and  with 
the  barren  mountains  which  encompass  them 
round,  they  present  a  picture  of  unrelieved  des- 
•  elation.  Here  then  we  have  the  complete  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  One  takes  it 
in  at  a  glance  in  its  whole  extent,  from  end  to 
end,  and  from  side  to  side.  It  is  enclosed  on 
the  east  and  the  west  by  the  two  arms  of  the 
Red  Sea— the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  of  Akaba.  The 
former  seemed  to  lie  at  our  feet,  and  following 
it  with  the  eye,  we  could  almost  see  the  city  of 
Suez  itself.  The  Gulf  of  Akaba  was  farther 
away,  and  was  hidden  from  us  by  intervening 
mountains.  It  lies  in  a  depression,  but  over  it 
and  beyond  it  we  saw  distinctly  the  long  range 
of  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  as  across  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  we  saw  the  mountains  of  Africa ;  while 
southward  rose  the  great  heights  of  Mount 
Catherine  and  Um  Shomer.  What  a  glorious 
vision  of  movintains  to  be  embraced  in  one 
view !  One  such  sight  were  enough  to  repay  a 
hundred  times  the  fatigue  of  our  climb  to  the 
summit  of  Serbal : 

’Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life— 

One  glance  at  that  array. 

And  what  memories  did  those  names  recall! 
That  Gulf  of  Suez  was  the  sea  across  which 
Moses  led  the  Israelites ;  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
sailed  the  fieets  of  Solomon;  while  turning 
Northward  the  eye  rests  on  a  long  line  of  white 
cliffs — the  escarpment  of  a  table-land  which 
stretches  to  the  borders  of  Palestine.  That  is 
“  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  ”  in  which 
the  Israelites  wandered  forty  years.  Thus  a 
wonderful  nature  was  chosen  for  a  wonderful 
history.  It  is  this  mingling  of  the  moral  sub¬ 
lime  with  the  sublime  in  nature  which  makes  the 
great  interest  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Beyond 
all  the  stupendous  altitudes  of  the  mountains, 
beyond  the  Alpine  heights  and  fathomless 
abysses,  in  i>ower  to  stir  the  soul  with  awe,  is 
the  human  history  that  has  been  enacted  amid 
these  great  forms  of  nature.  Serbal  is  clothed 
with  such  associations  as  with  a  garment. 
Long  before  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites — long 
before  Moses  fed  the  fiocks  of  Jethro  by  Mount 
Horeb — Serbal  was  an  object  of  patriotic  and 
superstitious  veneration,  the  centre  of  a  nation 
and  the  centre  of  a  religion.  Here  were  light¬ 
ed  fires  to  give  warning  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula,  as  fires  were  lighted  on  Monte  Cavo 
near  Rome,  as  signals  to  the  tribes  of  Latium. 
The  Peninsula  then  was  doubtless  far  more 
populous  than  now,  many  tribes  dwelling  in 
yonder  valleys,  within  full  view  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  height,  so  that  when  the  beacon-fire  was 
lighted  here  in  the  darkness  of  night,  it  shone 
in  thousands  of  eyes  which  glared  fiercely  at 
the  sign  of  battle.  Nor  was  it  patriotism  alone 
which  fired  those  warriors  of  the  desert.  Ser¬ 
bal,  as  its  name  imports,  was  a  mountain  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  Baal ;  it  was  the  high¬ 
est  of  all  the  “  high  places  ”  set  apart  for  that 
cruel  and  bloody  worship.  Here  the  priests  of 
Baal  erected  their  altars.  On  the  top  is  still  a 
rude  cairn  of  stones,  which  may  have  stood 
here  from,  the  remotest  times.  This  may  have 
been  one  of  their  altars,  which  smoked  with 
human  sacrifices.  It  Is  hard  to  realize,  when 
standing  on  such  a  spot,  amid  such  scenes, 
so  grand  and  yet  so  still  and  iveaceful,  how 
man  can  defile  the  noblest  works  of  God ; 


how,  unawed  by  such  grandeur,  he  is  capable 
of  deeds  that  thrill  us  with  horror — deeds  of 
such  cruelty  and  crime !  When  I  reached  the 
top,  I  threw  myself  down  upon  a  shelf  of  rock, 
with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  and  gave  one  long, 
steady  gaze  up  into  the  blue  sky.  Hard  indeed 
was  it  to  realize  that  this  very  rock  had  borne 
up  the  bloody  altars  of  Baal,  and  that  these  tran¬ 
quil  heavens  had  heard  the  shrieks  of  human 
victims.  'The  very  memory  of  such  things  still 
brings  a  shadow  over  the  scene,  like  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  clouds  that  were  at  that  moment 
sailing  across  the  heavens  above  us.  Well  was 
it  that  Moses  invaded  these  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,  to  extirpate  not  indeed  such  a  race,  but 
such  a  religion.  The  descendants  of  the  Baal- 
worshippers  are  here  still,  but  their  worship, 
like  the  worship  of  Moloch,  has  perished  for¬ 
ever. 

As  to  the  question  whether  Serbal  or  Sinai 
was  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  I  am  not  so  rash 
as  to  enter  into  a  controversy  in  which  both 
explorers  and  interpreters  differ  so  widely. 
Dean  Stanley  states  at  once  the  advantage  of 
Serbal  and  the  objection  to  it,  when  he  says 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  com¬ 
manding  height  for  giving  the  law,  were  there 
only  a  corresponding  space  for  the  receivhig  of 
it.  This  circumstance  has  great  weight,  and 
yet  I  cannot  think  it  decisive,  for  it  assumes 
what  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  all  the  Israelites  stood  together  in  a 
compact  mass.  Certainly  there  is  no  broad 
plain  under  Serbal,  like  that  of  El  Raha  under 
Sinai.  Rephidim  is  comparatively  but  a  moun¬ 
tain  pass.  After  w'e  had  entered  Wady  Feiran, 
Dr.  Post  returned  to  Rephidim  to  measure  it 
with  a  careful  eye.  He  found  it  but  a  mile  long 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  wide— a  space  ample  for 
the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  for  Joshua 
“chose  out”  his  men,  and  they  might  have 
been  only  a  few  thousands,  but  quite  inade¬ 
quate  to  contain  the  two  millions  of  people 
supposed  to  have  been  ]  resent  at  the  giving  of 
the  law.  But  why  must  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  stood  in  one  vast  plain,  in  ranks  and 
battalions,  like  an  army?  They  may  have 
been  scattered  over  a  space  many  miles  square, 
filling  up  the  depths  of  the  valleys  and  over¬ 
flowing  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  may  have  been  black  with  the  dense 
masses ;  and  away  yonder,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  is  a  sandy  beach  or  plain  where  there 
is  space  enough,  not  only  for  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  but  we  might  almost  say.  for  the 
army  of  the  dead  if  they  were  to  rise  up  as  at 
the  day  of  judgment.  All  were  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  awful  Mount.  All  might 
have  seen  the  lightnings  from  the  cloud,  and 
heard  the  thunderings  and  “the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  sounding  long  and  waxing  louder  and 
louder.”  So  it  might  have  been.  How  it  «;a«, 
we  can  j^erhaps  Judge  better  after  w’e  have  as¬ 
cended  the  cliffs  of  Sinai.  H.  M.  F. 

FROM  MONTANA  TO  MADISON. 

By  Eev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Pabk  Hotel,  Hadleon,  Wlsconalc,  July  28,  1882. 

Beautiful  Madison !  the  gem  of  all  the 

Giwna  wofif.  of  T.oVo  UHo  In  ita  aettinjj 

of  lakes  and  verdure!  I  might  occuxiy  this 
entire  letter  with  its  goodly  things,  but  I 
must  go  back  and  resume  my  broken  thread 
of  travel  at  Glendive  in  Montana. 

We  left  the  newly  fledged  village  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Yellowstone— w’here  we  had  en¬ 
countered  our  first  torrid  atmosphere— at  six 
o’clock,  on  our  retu^’ii  to  Fargo.  As  soon  as 
we  left  the  valley,  the  cool  breezes  struck  us 
from  the  rolling  prairies.  Great  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle  soon  came  in  sight;  Montana  is  the  land 
which  Abraham  would  have  chosen  for  graz¬ 
ing,  and  Dakota  is  the  land  which  Lot  would 
have  chosen  for  growing  great  crops.  The 
golden  setting  sun  was  shining  on  the  pictur¬ 
esque  buttes  and  pyramids  and  towers,  as  wc 
entered  again  the  famous  “Bad  Lands”  of 
Dakota.  This  extraordinary  region  was  nam¬ 
ed  “Mauvais  Terres,”  or  the  bad  country,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  difficult  to  travel  over,  and  not 
because  it  was  unproductive;  for  there  are 
strips  of  herbage  among  the  upheaved  masses 
of  blue  and  brown  and  teri’a-cotta  colored 
clay.  Beneath  the  surface  in  many  places,  the 
fires  of  many  ages  are  smouldering  among  the 
lignite,  and  we  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from 
crevices.  Near  the  little  Missouri  is  a  burning 
mountain,  whose  lignite  may  have  been  smok¬ 
ing  when  Father  Hennepin  first  ascended  the 
Mississippi. 

Bismarck  was  reached  the  next  morning — a 
thriving  town  which  imfiressed  us  still  more 
favorably  on  a  second  view,  but  its  population 
does  not  exceed  4,000.  The  wheat-fields  of  Da¬ 
kota  appeared  more  spacious  and  inviting 
than  ever.  Such  a  sea  of  agricultural  tilth 
and  wealth  I  never  before  have  navigated. 

The  “Steele  farm”  seemed  to  rival  the 
“  Troy  ”  and  the  “  Dalrymple  ”  in  the  finish  of 
its  barns,  and  the  affluence  of  its  crops.  The 
land  of  either  of  them  is  now  worth  from  twen¬ 
ty-five  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  No  town  on 
the  road  looked  more  attractive  than  Valley 
City ;  none  is  more  promising,  but  I  was  sorry 
to  discover  there  no  Presbyterian  church. 

At  Morehead  we  left  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  and  in  order  to  see  another  portion 
of  Minnesota,  we  returned  to  St.  Paul  by  the 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  route.  This  enter¬ 
prising  company  is  extending  its  branches  far 
and  wide,  and  is  paying  handsome  dividends, 
but  its  rolling  stock  shows  hard  usage,  and 
needs,  new  passenger-cars.  Their  road  from 
Morehead  to  St.  Paul  is  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  Minnesota,  and  we 
feasted  our  eyes  on  the  sparkling  lakes  that 
lined  the  track,  and  were  intermingled  with 
forests  and  grain-fields.  The  finest  town  we 
saw  was  Fergus  Falls,  the  shire-town  of  Otter 
Tail  County— originally  settled  by  Norwegians, 
but  the  tasteful  residences  show  evident  marks 
that  the  Yankee  has  captured  it.  A  Presbyte¬ 
rian  College  is  also  to  be  established  here,  and 
the  site  is  far  more  attractive  than  the  one 
chosen  at  Cassellton  in  Dakota. 

The  Saturday  evening  sun  was  illuminating 
the  spires  of  St.  Paul  as  we  wound  into  the 
beautiful  city,  and  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  at  home  among  its  cordial  hearts.  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  was  spent  with  Brother  Dana 
(one  of  our  bright  Brooklyn  boys)  in  his  “  Ply¬ 
mouth  Congregational  Church,”  and  in  the 
evening  I  had  another  noble  gathering  in  the 
great  Market  Hall  occupied  by  The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  What  a  field 
there  is  for  this  organization  in  the  West, 
where  young  men  can  be  scooped  up  by  the 
hall-full,  and  yet  the  drinking  and  gaming  sa¬ 
loons  are  so  open  to  devour  them  on  every 
hand !  St.  Paul  has  a  more  pronounced  relig¬ 
ious  influence,  and  leas  visible  immorality 
than  any  city  I  have  encountered  in  the  North¬ 
west.  We  took  a  run  ont  to  White  Bear  Lake, 
which  does  not  equal  Minnetonka  in  extent  or 
attractiveness.  Another  pleasant  excursion 


we  the  admirable  “  State  Reform  j 

SchooV”  which  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  our  i’rinceton  fellow-student  Rev.  Dr.  Ri- 
heldi^- 

We  ha^  ®  great  desire  to  enjoy  once  more  a 
sail  dov®  the  Mississippi  on  board  of  one  of 
the  old  style  of  steamers,  whose  frantic  races 
and  pei**^dical  explosions  figured  so  largely  In 
the  ne’^sPS'Pers  of  our  boyhood.  The  “Min- 
neapol*®’»”  ®  substantial  boat  belonging  to  the 
line  of  Wtlliam  F.  Davidson,  the  Commodore 
of  the  river,  was  announced  for  St.  Louis  on 
Tuesdi^y-  She  swung  off  from  the  levee 
promptly  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  after  a  part¬ 
ing  from  our  friend  Ingersoll,  we 

found  ourselves  afioat  on  the  Father  of  Waters. 
All  th^'  afternoon  we  enjoyed  the  lofty  bluffs 
on  eii^®r  side,  often  crowned  by  sand-stone 
tower^  that  in  the  distance  looked  like  the  old 
castled  of  the  Rhine.  Just  before  reaching  Red 
Wing-~which  is  now  a  large  busy  town— we  es¬ 
pied  t^ree  or  four  canoes  among  the  islands 
paddle*^  tiy  Indians.  A  small  remnant  of  the 
aborigi“®3  still  occupy  those  islands.  A  violent 
rain  overtook  us  just  as  we  were  enter¬ 
ing  A®  romantic  Lake  Pepin,  and  the  beauty 
of.ito  fluffs  was  dimly  discerned  through  the 
storm.  While  the  rain  was  pouring  outside, 
our  passengers  were  enlivened  by  an  extem- 
pori^  concert  of  the  negro  waiters,  who  gave 
us  rac/  specimens  of  the  old  plantation  melo¬ 
dies.  Lake  Superior  steamer  we  had 

the  sai*^®  style  of  evening  performances  of  the 
only  n®’^ive  American  style  of  music.  The 
Creatoi  endowed  the  African  with  the  gift  of 
song  a?  certainly  as  He  has  the  Yankee  with 
the  gift  invention. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  reluctantly  left 
the  8te?'“®v  La  Crosse,  and  took  the  rail¬ 
way  fo)  Madison.  We  had  often  heard  that 
Madiso®  was  the  most  beautiful  town  of  the 
Northwest,  but  it  exceeds  my  expectations.  It 
is  not  sd  nauch  a  city  as  a  large  rural  village  of 
about  jOjOOO  inhabitants,  reared  on  a  green 
ridge  b^ween  the  two  charming  lakes  Mendo- 
ta  and  Monona.  Its  citizens  are  chiefiy  such 
as  are  with  the  seat  of  government 

an<^the  State  University.  In  front  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  hotel,  rises  the  dome  of  the  State  Cap¬ 
itol  froi“  amid  the  luxuriant  trees  of  a  public 
park,  from  the  dome  the  outlook  is  one  of 
marvellpas  beauty.  The  most  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject  is  th®  University,  which  now  has  six  hun¬ 
dred  spidents.  Beneath  the  dome,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Capitol,  stands  “Old  Abe  the  war 
eagle,’’  Aady  preserved  under  glass  as  a  sa¬ 
cred  r^ii®  the  war,  and  a  sort  of  tutelar  bird 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Wisconsin.  The  His- 
toricai  Society  has  a  sujjerb  collection  in  one 
of  th^  halls.  Just  now  a  Sunday-school  As¬ 
sembly  Chatauqua)  is  convened  in  tents 
on  t^^e  shores  of  lovely  Lake  Monona.  We 
enjey®^!  vastly  Chaplain  McCabe’s  lecture  on 
“libby  Prison”  and  its  entertainments  last 
evf’Rins*  Dr.  Van  Lennep,  in  his  Fez  cai),  had 
bo,>n  lecturing  on  “  Oriental  Customs  ”  during 
thJ  afternoon.  Two  days  in  this  refined  and 
attractive  town— which  is  a  young  New  Haven 
nt  the  West — have  made  us  desirous  to  tarry 
?.ere  for  a  fortnight. 


the  .'BSSBYTERIAV  CULTUS  and  its  CRITICS. 

By  Prof.  S.  U.  Hopkins. 

Having  been  tied  for  several  months  to  some 
one  of  your  columns  as  a  jiassive  St.  Sebastian, 
riddled  with  newspaper  pellets  without  making 
any  reply,  I  may  i^erhaps  be  allowed,  now  that 
the  fire  seems  to  have  ceased,  to  sum  up  the 
results  as  the  case  stands  at  present : 

1.  Nearly  every  writer  on  the  subject  in  The 
Evangelist  (and  I  have  read  very  few  of  the 
others),  from  my  kind  friend  and  critic.  Dr. 
Cuyler,  down,  has  admitted  the  necessity  of 
some  improvement  in  the  Presbyterian  inibllc 
worship.  Some  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  adding  to  the  richness  and  dignity  of  the 
service  by  the  use  of  the  Creed  and  the  great 
hymns  of  the  early  Church ;  some  favor  at  least 
the  responsive  reading  of  the  Scrijitures ;  some 
recognize  the  fact  in  general  that  the  devotion¬ 
al  part  of  the  service  is  sacrificed  too  much  to 
the  homiletical ;  some  limit  their  views  of  the 
needed  improvement  to  the  better  reading  and 
singing  of  the  hymns ;  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
one  correspondent  who,  scorning  such  indiffer¬ 
ent  considerations  as  the  better  conduct  of  pray¬ 
er  and  praise,  thought  the  weightier  matters 
demanding  attention  were  the  wearing  of  black 
cravats,  and  the  judicious  use  of  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  the  pulpit.  The  discussion  has 
not  been  useless  if  it  has  tended  to  fix  attention 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  unconsciously  drifted 
very  far  in  the  direction  of  making  little  of  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  and  exalting 
at  its  expense  the  oratorical  element.  The  in¬ 
genious  conceit  by  which  Presbyterians  are 
anagrammatically  proven  to  be  “best  in  pray¬ 
ers,”  is  a  fiattering  unction  which  will  not  tend 
to  cure  the  evil  we  are  suffering  from,  but  only 
to  salve  it  over. 

2.  It  is  something  to  have  won  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  on  all  hands  that  the  question  of  an 
improvement  in  our  worship  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  suitable  forms,  is  a  legitimate  one ;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  the  history,  or 
the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
forbid  the  use  of  a  judicious  liturgy ;  so  long 
especially  as,  after  the  example  of  Bucer,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Knox,  and  the  other  Presbyterian  Reform¬ 
ers,  room  is  expressly  left  in  some  part  of  the 
service  for  prayer  adapted  to  particular  occa¬ 
sions. 

3.  The  excitement  caused  in  the  Church  by 
the  reopening  of  the  question,  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  partly  as  a  sign  of  uneasiness  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  the  existing  condition  of  things  in 
Pre8b3rterian  worship,  and  partly  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  alarm  on  the  reactionary  side,  at  the 
progress  of  opinion  which  is  more  and  more 
distinctly  demanding  concessions  to  the  re¬ 
vived  devotional  spirit  of  the  Church.  It  shows 
that  the  infiuence  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  Dr. 
Baird,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
and  other  eminent  Presbyterians,  is  making 
itself  felt ;  and  that  one  of  those  salutary  revo¬ 
lutions  is  at  hand,  by  which  the  .Church  ad¬ 
vances  nearer  to  her  best  condition.  The 
number  of  Presbyterian  churches  (now  getting 
to  be  somewhat  large)  in  which  more  or  less  of 
the  liturgical  element  has  been  introduced,  is 
a  corroboration  of  this.  It  seems  probable 
enough  that  the  Church  in  America  will  not 
halt  very  far  behind  her  Scottish  sister  in  at¬ 
tention  to  necessary  improvements  in  her  wor¬ 
ship.  The  suggestion  has  already  been  made 
by  a  distinguished  pastor,  of  the  formation  of 
a  society  for  that  purpose  in  this  country,  like 
that  which  has  already  wrought  such  excellent 
results  in  Scotland. 

4.  In  reply  to  what  was  alleged  as  to  iierver- 
sions  from  Presbytery  to  Episcopacy,  through 
the  atfractions  which  the  service  of  the  latter 
presents  to  certain  classes  of  Arsons,  two 
forms  of  answer  were  made.  A  few  ventured 
to  deny  the  fact  altogether.  They  themselves 
knew  of  no  such  losses.  I  repeat  on  the  con¬ 


trary,  that  to  those  who  have  had  any  consid¬ 
erable  observation,  the  fact  is  notorious.  It 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  pastors  of  many 
years’  standing,  both  in  city  and  country.  If 
it  were  proper,  I  could  furnish  striking  exam¬ 
ples  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  acquaint¬ 
ance.  At  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  said: 
“The  fact  is,  our  children  are  growing  up 
without  a  love  for  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  as 
they  grow  up,  they  like  the  popularity  of  some 
different  church,  and  instead  of  good  Presby¬ 
terians,  they  are  good  Episcopalians,  or  some¬ 
thing  else.”  Others  like  my  old  friend  Dr. 
Knox,  in  a  characteristically  witty  letter, 
undertake  to  show  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  greatly  exceeds  the  Episcopal  in  nu¬ 
merical  strength.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  fact;  nor  have  I  affirmed  anything  to 
the  contrary.  The  only  fact  charged  was  that 
at  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  we  are  los¬ 
ing  many  of  those  whom  we  ought  to  retain  in 
our  own  fold,  through  the  superior  attractions  of 
the  Episcopal  service.  What  was  urged  was 
that  we  should  so  improve  the  character  of  our 
public  worship  as  to  stop  that  outfiow,  and  keep 
our  children  in  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 
And  I  may  just  here  notice  the  fact  that,  as  if 
to  bring  the  Episcopal  Church  service  nearer 
that  better  condition  which  we  ourselves  desire, 
and  obviate  all  objections  Presbyterians  might 
feel  to  joining  in  it,  prominent  members  of  the 
clergy  warmly  urged  at  the  last  General  Con¬ 
vention,  that  liberty  should  be  allowed  in  part 
of  the  service  for  extemporaneous  prayer.  It 
would  certainly 'be  somewhat  curious  if  the 
Episcopal  Church  should  make  concessions  in 
the  direction  of  free  prayer,  which  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  are  unwilling  to  make  in  the  direction  of 
Scriptural  and  venerable  forms. 

5.  The  objections  made  to  the  proposed  im¬ 
provements  in  our  worship  by  a  return  to  the 
early  Presbyterian  usage,  are  for  the  most  part 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  but  slight  notice. 
One  writer  thinks  it  would  be  equally  proper 
to  furnish  the  miniker  with  prescribed  homi¬ 
lies  as  with  prescribed  prayers ;  not  perceiving 
that  worship  is  the  common  act  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  which  all  should  take  part,  while 
preaching  is  the  individual  work  of  the  min¬ 
ister.  The  difficulty  is  not  that  our  ministry 
are  unable  to  pray  without  a  book,  but  that  our 
m^‘’hod  makes  them  monopolize  the  praying 
as  well  as  the  preaching.  Another  thinks  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  “  a  greater  measure  of 
the  Spirit’s  infiuence  ” ;  a  pious  platitude  that 
must  have  been  intended  chiefiy  for  the  ears  of 
country  deacons.  I  reply  that  no  measure  of 
the  Spirit’s  infiuences  would  meet  the  difficul¬ 
ty  ;  which  is  that  we  sacrifice  the  devotional 
part  of  the  service  to  the  homiletical,  and  teach 
our  people  to  attend  church  not  to  worship  God, 
but  to  hear  the  sermon. 

Others  bring  up  the  objection,  drawn  ab  Igiio- 
rantia,  that  the  use  of  forms  is  fatal  to  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  worship ;  an  objection  which  would  for¬ 
bid  the  use  of  Albert  Barnes’  prayers  in  the' 
family,  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  private  or 
public  devotion,  and  equally  the  use  of  pre¬ 
scribed  hymns  in  praise.  Ministers  should 
make  their  ovm  hymns,  then,  as  well  as  pray¬ 
ers;  but  for  this  the  critic  sees  no  necessity 
whatever.  He  can  sing  a  written  prayer  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  out  of  a  book  without  injury  to  his 
spirituality.  His  feelings  are  only  hurt  when 
he  is  called  on  to  say  it. 

Crito  freely  will  rehearse 

Forms  of  prayer  and  praise  in  verse ; 

Strange  that  Crito  should  suppose 

Forms  are-  sinful  when  in  prose ! 

It  may  be  said  few  ministers  would  be  com¬ 
petent  to  extemporize  hymns  for  worship; 
which  is  probably  true.  But  they  might  line 
them  off  in  the  old  method,  and  so  remove 
that  fatal  anaesthetic  to  spirituality— a  book 
of  worship  in  the  iieople’s  hands. 

Others  are  seized  with  a  terror  lest  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  should  be  called  on  to  approve 
some  form  of  public  prayer;  but  the  General 
Assembly  found  no  difficulty  lately  in  endors¬ 
ing  a  book  of  “  prayer  and  praise  in  verse  ” ; 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish 
Church  a  few  years  ago  unanimously  approv¬ 
ed  a  Prayer  Book  for  the  use  of  such  congrega¬ 
tions  as  should  be  unprovided  with  pastors  or 
chaplains. 

If  there  were  any  other  objections  worth  re¬ 
ferring  to,  they  have  at  least  escaped  my  mem¬ 
ory  ;  for  the  attempt  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  our  worship,  and  the  great 
historic  hymns  to  the  Trinity,  by  talking  about 
the  “  glitter  of  sacred  robes,”  “  the  pantomime 
of  priestly  processions,”  the  “  ghost  of  a  linen 
decency,”  and  such  like  commonplace  book 
scraps  of  reading,  I  supiwse  I  may  be  excused 
from  dignifying  with  a  reply. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend 
Knox  that  the  present  agitation  of  the  litur¬ 
gical  question  will  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 
The  friends  of  some  improvement  in  our  wor¬ 
ship,  through  the  exercise  of  our  unquestioned 
right  to  vary  from  the  received  Presbyterian 
ritual  (and  I  suspect  he  is  really  to  be  counted 
in  among  them),  are  no  doubt  at  present  in  a 
minority ;  but  both  Dr.  Knox  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  a  good  many  minorities 
turned  into  majorities.  The  public  discussion 
of  the  subject  has  been  left  almost  exclusively 
to  the  obstructives.  They  have  rushed  in  a 
panic  to  man  the  walls.  In  the  meantime  a 
considerable  and  growing  party  inside  are  in 
correspondence  with  the  assailants.  If  that 
correspondence  could  be  published,  it  would 
show  a  more  infiuential  sentiment  in  favor  of 
reform  than  many  are  aware  of ;  a  sentiment 
which  may  one  day  iierhaps  obtrude  itself  on 
the  public  notice  in  some  organic  8hai>e. 

lEDeningg  UiCtti 

THE  POET  GRAY. 

Mr.  Edmund  W.  Gosse  has  made  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  biography  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ixiet,  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series. 
People  hardly  know  that  the  author  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard,”  had  a  private  life  of  his  own.  All  that 
was  known  of  Gray,  the  man,  had  been  print¬ 
ed  in  about  thirty  small  pages,  very  colorless 
and  uninteresting.  Mr.  Gosse,  however,  has 
found  out  that  Gray  actually  had  a  very  busy, 
active  life,  full  of  incidents  and  experiences; 
and  he  has  given  us  a  capital  volume  of  biog¬ 
raphy,  racy,  vivacious,  opening  out  in  all  di¬ 
rections  into  a  iieriod  which  had  many  notable 
characters  and  exciting  events.  In  fact,  he 
treats  the  reader  to  a  genuine  surprise.  Gray’s 
father  was  a  London  money-scrivener,  and 
Thomas  was  born  in  December,  1716.  But 
Philip  Gray  was  a  passionate  man,  of  a  fiery 
temper,  which  he  never  controlled;  and  the 
boy’s  mother  fled  from  his  roof  to  save  herself 
and  the  lad  from  his  brutality.  She  was  a 
thoughtful,  sensitive  woman,  and  clung  to  her 
boy  all  the  more  earnestly  because  she  had  so 
little  else  to  love.  She  felt  his  talents  before  I 
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anybody  else  saw  that  he  had  any,  and  It  was 
through  her  exertions  that  he  was  sent  first  to 
Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge.  No  won¬ 
der  that  the  boy  was  quiet  and  predisposed  to 
melancholy,  and  that  he  preferred  to  sit  in  his 
room  and  make  exquisite  Latin  verses  to  join¬ 
ing  with  the  other  students  in  the  rough  and 
boisterous  physical  recreations  of  which  they 
were  so  fond. 

It  was  at  Eton  that  Thomas  Gray  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the 
then  famous  Prime  Minister,  and  the  two  be¬ 
came  fast  and  warm  friends.  Walpole  took 
Gray  with  him  to  the  Continent,  where  they 
spent  a  year  in  France  and  Italy,  visiting  gal* 
leries,  and  studying  with  poet  eyes  the  grand 
and  picturesque  landscapes.  Mr.  Gosse  brings 
out  the  point  that  Gray  had  an  artist’s  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  while  his  im¬ 
agination  kindled  at  tlie  siglit  of  what  was  pic¬ 
turesque,  or  lovely,  or  grand.  The  two  friends 
quarrelled  while  on  this  tour,  and  Gray  went 
back  to  England,  got  his  degree  in  the  civil 
law  at  Cambridge,  and  settled  down  at  Stoke- 
Pogis,  writing  poetry  for  want  of  better  occu¬ 
pation.  He  was  only  twenty-five  when  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Elegy  ”  was  i>roduced.  It  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a  masterpiece,  and  its  author 
took  a  high  rank  aoKing  the  literary  men  of 
his  time.  His  “  Pindaric  Odes  ”  were  published 
ten  years  later ;  they  gained  the  admiration  of 
scholars,  but  were  not  popular.  He  travelled 
much,  writing  beautiful  and  striking  accounts 
of  what  he  saw.  He  mastered  the  Norse  lan¬ 
guage,  anticipating  Scott  in  the  revival  of 
Northern  romances.  He  made  notes  on  paint¬ 
ing,  architecture,  and  music.  He  outlined  a 
history  of  English  poetry,  gathering  materials 
which  he  afterwards  gave  to  Warton.  He  was 
offered  the  poet-laureateship  after  the  death  of 
Colley  Cibber,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mod¬ 
ern  History.  He  was  regarded  as  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  scholar  of  his  time,  with  tastes  peculiarly 
fastidious  and  refined ;  while  at  the  same  time 
his  love  of  nature  was  of  a  thrilling  sort.  He 
died  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  subject,  in 
1771,  aged  fifty-five,  in  the  midst  of  unfinished 
labors  and  noble  friendships,  esteemed  most  by 
those  who  best  know  him. 

Mr.  Gosse,  in  speaking  of  his  place  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  his  work,  which  has  been 
too  much  under-estimated,  says  the  power  of 
evolution  has  not  been  common  among  lyrical 
poets,  even  of  a  high  rank.  Even  in  Milton  it 
is  strangely  absent,  and  we  feel  that  all  his 
odes,  beautiful  as  they  are,  do  not  bud  and 
branch  and  fall  in  fruit,  closing  with  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  their  functions,  but  merely  cease 
because  all  poems  must  stop  somewhere.  In 
Collins  we  find  the  same  failing :  the  poem  is  a 
burst  of  emotion,  but  not  an  organism.  The 
much-lauded  “Ode  to  Liberty,”  with  its  open¬ 
ing  peal  of  trumpet  music,  ends  with  foolish 
abruptness,  as  if  the  poet  had  got  tired  of  his 
instrument,  and  had  thrown  it  away.  Shelley, 
again,  in  his  longer  odes,  seems  to  lose  himself 
in  beautiful,  meandering  oratory,  and  to  stOK 
as  he  began,  in  response  to  a  mere  change  of 
puri>ose.  Keats,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
consistent  in  his  evolution,  and  so  is  Words¬ 
worth  in  his  more  eleyated  momeiltS';  t4te^aiSe 
may  even  be  remarked  of  a  poet  infinitely  be¬ 
low  these  in  intellectual  value— Edgar  Poe. 
Gray,  however,  is  the  main  example  in  our  lit¬ 
erature  of  a  poet  possessing  this  Greek  quality 
of  structure  in  his  lyrical  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  throughout  his  career  it  never  left 
him,  even  on  occasions  when  he  was  deserted 
by  every  other  form  of  inspiration. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

WRESTLING  AND  WAITING. 

The  late  Eev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware  of  Boston  was 
one  of  the  representative  Unitarian  preachers. 
His  grandfather.  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  w’as  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  whose  election 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  Orthodox  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  portions  of  the  Congregationalist  body 
in  New  England.  His  father  was  minister  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  the  predecessor 
of  Emerson,  whose  new  views  he  severely  criti¬ 
cised;  he  was  afterwards  Professor  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  son  was  a  man  of  unusual  talents, 
and  preached  with  success  at  Cambridge  and 
Baltimore,  from  which  city  he  was  called  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  old  Channing  Society  in  Boston, 
made  vacant  by  Dr.  Gannett’s  death.  He  rep¬ 
resented  what  was  most  central  in  Unitarian- 
ism,  having  little  sympathy  with  its  extremes, 
and  his  sermons  show  its  weakness  and  its 
power,  the  reasons  of  its  success  and  its  fail¬ 
ure,  its  growth  and  decline.  The  twenty- 
seven  sermons  in  this  volume,  collected  after 
Mr.  Ware’s  death,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Wrestling  and  Waiting,  show  how  well 
he  wrote;  how  effectively  he  addressed  the 
common-sense  and  common  sympathies  of  his 
audience ;  how  pleasantly  he  represented  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  simple  system  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  with  no  heights  nor  depths,  nor  mysteries 
nor  difficulties,  in  it ;  and  how  unsatisfactory 
his  representation  of  it  must  be  to  most  thought¬ 
ful,  tempted  minds,  struggling  for  the  rest  of 
God  and  the  peace  thatpasseth  understanding. 

One  of  the  best  passages  to  our  mind,  is  the 
following  from  the  sermon  on  “  Silent  Build¬ 
ing”:  “  Character  is  not  hereditary.  We  have 
that  to  make,  each  man  for  himself.  We  may 
inherit  talent,  beauty,  fortune,  but  character 
cannot  be  transmitted.  It  follows  no  line  of 
descent ;  it  obeys  no  law  of  entail ;  it  inheres 
neither  in  blood  nor  estate.  It  is  one’a  own 
individual  achievement,  to  be  begun  and  build- 
ed  up  from  foundation  corner  to  turret  cap, 
from  simplest  rudiment  to  the  full  and  grand 
proportion  of  a  divine  completeness.  Fathers 
and  mothers  and  teachers,  education  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  nature,  these  are  like  David 
and  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  the  cunning  workers 
in  brass,  and  the  hewers  of  stone,  and  the  ce¬ 
dars  upon  Lebanon.  They  hew  and  prepare 
and  bring  and  lay  in  order  the  material ;  but 
the  soul  of  man  is  as  the  favored  Solomon 
whom  God  appointed  to  build  his  house,  who 
took  these  materials  others  had  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  added  to  them,  and  himself  built 
the  temple  according  to  the  planning  of  a  di¬ 
vine  architect.  More  favored  than  Solomon, 
it  is  our  task,  after  a  divine  plan,  to  raise  a 
holler  fabric,  one  which  shall  know  neither 
deterioration  nor  decay.”  This  is  admirable. 
It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  more  such  building. 
Still  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Ware,  like  that  of  most  Uni¬ 
tarians,  the  best  materials  for  the  perfect  build¬ 
ing  are  wanting.  Something  more  than  they 
supply  is  needed  to  form  the  perfect  and  sym¬ 
metric  character  built  on  Christ’s  diviae  plan. 
And  the  comparative  failure  of  most  Unitarian 
preaching  to  satisfy  large  numbers  of  people, 
shows  that  this  deficiency  is  felt.  Boston: 
George  H.  Ellis. 

The  JudiEO-Persian  manuscripts  acquired 
lately  by  Dr.  Neubauer  have  been  bought  by 
the  British  Museum. 
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TEE  XMXBiGEECT  AVD  THE  OPPOETUflITY. 


be  educated  at  my  expense,  and  give  them  to 
nnderstand  that  I  oonsider  that  they  confer 
upon  me  a  favor  by  accepting  this  privilege  ”  ? 
Nor  do  we  forget  that  the  education  of  our 
young  ladies  is  still  more  important :  for  they 


Thephilosophyoftheplanofsalvationseems 

once  to  have  been-the  Jews  for  the  world,  that  wf  ^  °  }' 

the  world  might  be  for  the  Jews.  Now  it  is-  ®  young  ladies  to 

America  for  the  world,  that  the  world  may  be  exf^ase.  as  my  privilege." 

for  America;  our  land  for  Christ,  that  the  wLld  Auburn  Seminary  “Adver- 

may  be  Christ's.  Prof.  Phelps  said  recently  th«  ^  graduates,  to  be  prepared 

The  evangelizing  of  this  land  is  the  work  of  an  n  w  H 

0tnergency.  That  emergency  is  not  paralleled  by  give  Ur,  Kendall  the  privilege  of  send- 

the  spiritual  condition  and  prospects  of  any  other  i^g  out  the  cali  for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
muntty  on  the  globe.  The  element  of  Ume  must  men  to  go  at  once  into  the  great  harvest-field 

be  the  controlling  one  in  a  wise  policy  for  conver-  of  th«  WabI-  anH  _ _ _ 

Sion,  and  for  the  use  of  it  as  an  e^geiizlng  power  tje  West  and  ^uth,  as  their  workmen,  to 

over  other  nations.  Thatwhich  is  to  be  done  here  tneir  work  for  the  liord,  and  at  their  cost, 

mnet  be  done  soon.  If  this  continmit  is  to  be  Ten  years  from  now  there  will  still  be  a  very 
sav^  for  Christ,  and  if  the  Immeasurable  power  great  work  to  do,  at  the  best;  but  now  is  the 
«f  its  resources  and  its  prestige  is  to  be  ensured  ..  j  ..  j  i 

to  the  cause  of  the  world’s  conversion,  the  enticed  .  ,  What  is  wanted  to-day  is 

buik  of  the  work  must  be  done  now — the  decisive  much  endowments  for  the  future,  as 

blows  of  conquest  must  be  struck  now.  men  to  be  educated  now,  and  money  to  be  used 

This  emergency  is  upon  us  particularly  in  the  to-day.  If  the  present  emergency  is  met,  the 
work  of  Christian  education  and  of  Home  Mis-  future  will  all  the  more  easily  take  care  of  it- 
aiens.  Men  must  be  qualified  and  sent  forth  self.  Hastening  on  the  work  of  evangelizing 
to  evangelize  this  land,  and  that  speedily,  or  our  own  land,  we  hasten  on  the  salvation  of 
the  grand  opportunity  is  lost.  Work  done  now  all  the  earth.  While  Christ  says  to  sinners 
will  be  as  the  ounce  of  prevention ;  if  delayed,  " Come,”  He  says  to  us  who  have  heard  “Say, 
it  will  require  the  pound  of  cure.  Let  us  no-  come,”  and  to  His  Church  “  Go  ye.”  And  the 


tioe  some  reasons  for  haste : 


King’s  business  demands  baste.  The  love  of 


1.  The  position  of  our  land  with  reference  to  Christ  is  as  broad  as  the  race,  as  deep  as  sin, 

ffie  world.  It  is  to  us  a  gift  of  God  for  the  per-  as  high  as  heaven,  and  as  long  as  eternity ; 
petuation  of  free  institutions.  Here  is  freedom  and  it  is  our  great  privilege  to  proclam  it  to  all 
to  worship  God,  freedom  to  develop  manhood ;  men,  at  home  and  abroad.  Steuben. 

a  new  soil,  where  a  man  may  plant  himself  and  —————— 

grow  untrammelled ;  one  can  rise  from  the  low-  jjj,  ,j,g 

eet  to  the  highest.  Democracy  is  here  on  trial  t  .  _lui  . 

for  the  worfd.  Even  Arabi  Pasha  has  scat-  ^om 

tered  in  old  Egypt  thousands  of  copies  of  the  .  ^  dna/io  an  ^  ^ 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  old-  a  upon  e  r  an  eyes, 

est  civilization  is  waking  up  to  American  ideas.  blossoms,  one  by  one. 

But  our  liberty  is  in  danger  of  becoming  li-  f  aU  1“  fhe  Jal  Jings  of  an  idle  wind 
cense.  The  tendency  is  always  towards  bar-  Whose  light  wings  wander  here  so  silently 

barism.  We  must  educate  the  people ;  but  ed-  T  ^  ®  ’ 

_ ...  .  ,,  ,  .  j  i  .  Voj  -Nor  any  leaf  stirs  on  the  slender  spray. 

mcation  without  religion  tends  to  infidelity.  ’’ 

There  is  special  need  of  Christian  education.  So  still  the  night,  so  voiceless,  dead ;  and  yet 
We  must  at  least  educate  our  leaders,  and  see  A  mile  away  the  great  sea  constantly 
to  it  that  the  higher  education  is  Christian.  Utters  that  strange,  unfathomable  cry 
We  have  great  wealth,  rapidly  increasing  as  at  To  the  wide  air,  the  rocks  and  hard,  gray  sands ; 
no  other  time  in  the  world’s  history.  Nowhere  Then  over  barren  fields  and  simmering  roofs 
else  do  laborers  receive  such  a  reward,  and  men  Sends  his  long,  mournful,  inconsolable  wail 
grow  rich  so  quickly.  But  wealth  without  re-  To  find  me  here  alone  with  Pain  and  Night, 
ligion — unoonsecrated  wealth — means  materi-  The  Moon  and  God’s  grand  retinue  of  stars, 
alism.  The  safety  of  our  free  institutions  lies  to  me  it  is  a  sad,  mysterious  sound ; 
in  Christianity.  We  are  highly  favored  in  po-  ^ot  hard  it  is  to  think  the  mighty  sea 
Bition,  lying  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  we  ^  of  us,  that  his  great  heart 

^  show  them  the  true  basis  of  Knows  some  immortal  sorrow,  some  deep  wound 
our  (^lization.  Which  ever  bleeds,  cannot  be  healed,  which  he 

2.  The  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future  of  would  not  have  healed  because  he  would  not  thus 
our  own  land.  God  has  given  to  us  broad  terri-  Forget  the  Joys,  the  faces  and  the  tones 

toiies  fertile,  healthy,  and  under  temperate  That  were  a  heaven  in  days  dead  long  ago — 
skies.  There  the  enterprising  young  man  can  upg  once  so  sweet ;  never  to  speak  again ! 
go,  and  carve  out  a  home  and  a  fortune.  While 

we  boast  of  vast  prairies,  broad  rivers,  rich  And  still  he  lays  his  hoaiy  forehead  down, 
mines,  and  safe  harbors,  of  enterprise  and  Against  the  jagged  rocks  and  level  sands, 
progress,  we  little  think  that  these  may  be  our  Tangles  his  white  beard  in  the  glistening  sands, 
great  danger.  Our  newer  States  and  the  Terri-  sobs,  and  drenches  the  slow  winds  with  tears, 

tories  are  of  great  size,  and  capable  of  an  im-  Sending  to  me  along  the  evening  gloom 
mense  population.  This  is  now  inversely  as  to  That  vast  and  lamentable  cry  of  pain, 
the  size.  The  character  of  the  first  settlers,  bas  lost  her  white 

and  the  institutions  they  found,  will  determine  Primeval  innocence,  or  that  ho  weeps 
the  character  of  these  future  States.  Already  ^reen  island  world  that  with  its  groves, 

Iformonism  has  set  itself  in  the  heart  of  this  fountains,  its  broad  vales,  its  cities  fair 
reg^ion.  We  are  now  training  the  child  for  the  forms  more  beautiful  than  human,  went 

future  manhood  of  new  States.  We  cannot  ^  ^rave  within  his  caverns  cold  ? 

well  exaggerate  these  broad  areas  Texas  lavg-  Or  can  it  be  that  like  those  sons  of  men 
er  than  France ;  California  and  Dakota  each  Who  walk  the  earth  in  unknown  multitudes, 
not  much  smaller ;  New  York  the  twenty-eighth  He  may  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  dead  ? 
in  point  of  territory.  From  1870  to  1880  we  in*  Myriads  go  sorrowing  without  a  hope, 

Crea99d  Id  population  eleven  millions,  and  we  Saying,  The  dead  are  perished ;  when  we  part 
aif6  adding  over  a  million  ft  yea.r.  By  A.  D.  in  death-room,  we  never  meet  again. 

IflDAya  tihalljbe  a  hundredjmtjiions.  Last  year  These  hear  the  moaning  of  that  Other  Sea 
we  built  seven  thousand  miles  of  railway .  Kan-  Innavigable,  dark,  a  thousand  times 
sas  now  stands  ninth  in  miles  of  railway,  and  More  deep  than  the  Atlantic’s  deepest  vale. 

^exas  tenth.  Immigrants  can  go  from  the  sea-  And  O  with  streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts 
shore  by  rail  to  the  very  spot  where  they  would  And  trembling  hands  they  dredge  the  shallower 
build  their  cabins.  Already  Kansas  numbers  coast 

a  million,  and  Texas  outnumbers  Virginia.  Thinking  to  get  some  answer  though  more  faint 
And  the  people  are  moving  West,  thousands  Than  airs  that  move  the  leaves  on  stillest  nights — 
in  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  go  One  little  trinket,  one  poor  lock  of  hair 
through  St.  Paul  daily,  and  more  through  Kan-  To  talk  with  them  of  life  beyond  these  tears ! 
sas.  A  mining  town  springs  up  in  a  night ;  ev-  And  their  reward ;  behold  it ;  handle  it— 
erytbing  is  booming.  Is  not  this  an  emergen-  The  everlasting  moaning  of  the  waves 
cy  and  an  opportunity  ?  The  preacher  and  the  That  break  and  break  across  their  withered  hearts, 
church  now  mean  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Waves  felt  and  seen  and  heard  by  only  them. 
Obristians  by-and-by.  In  five,  ten,  or  twenty  T.  Hempstead. 

years  these  churches  will  become  self-support- 

ing,  and  will  give  the  Gospel  to  others.  What  •  .  a 

the  church  is  to  every  place  in  the  East,  it  will  LAND  OP  MANY  MOUNTAIN  . 

be  in  the  West,  and  every  day’s  delay  increases  Bear  Evangelist :  With  your  permission,  we 
the  danger  and  loses  its  opportunity.  will  offset  Dr.  Cuyler’s  “  Land  of  Many  Wa- 


coast 

Thinking  to  get  some  answer  though  more  faint 


Hempstead. 


THE  LAND  OP  MANY  MOUNTAINS. 

Bear  Evangelist:  With  your  permission,  we 
will  offset  Dr.  Cuyler’s  “Land  of  Many  Wa- 


3.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  nations  are  com-  ters,”  by  pitting  against  it  the  billowed  gran- 
ing  to  our  doors.  A  whole  State  is  added  yearly  ite  of  New  Hampshire.  From  the  starting- 
to  our  population,  and  that  a  large  State— 720,-  point  to  the  terminus  is  a  journey  of  nine 
000  in  1880  ;  7,000  have  come  in  a  single  day  this  miles  instead  of  “  156.”  Here  also  “  the  fare  is 
year.  These  add  greatly  to  our  wealth,  but  are  six  dollars,  and  the  road  is  a  trifle  rough ;  but 
dangerous  to  our  morals.  While  we  rejoice  any  fare  is  cheerfully  paid  that  brings  ”  a  per- 
that  more  than  half  are  Protestant,  yet  many  son  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  a  temperature 
of  them  are  the  worst  elements  of  Europe,  of  96  deg.  Fahrenheit  into  (or  in  this  case  up 
Can  we  stand  this  strain  on  our  institutions,  to)  a  temperature  of  49  deg.  in  these  melting 
and  assimilate  this  great  mass  ?  Offering  a  July  days. 

refuge  for  the  oppressed,  may  we  not  in  the  Of  course  the  journey  was  from  Fabyan’s  to 
end  be  oppressed  ?  We  must  educate  and  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  via  the  notable 
Americanize  and  Christianize  them,  for  their  C!og-wheel  railway. 


sakes  and  for  our  own. 


After  a  carriage  drive  of  several  days  among 


The  philosophy  of  the  salvation  of  this  land  the  glories  of  these  majestic  hills,  it  did  seem 
is  in  Home  Missions.  Our  Presbyterian  Church  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  left  to  anticipate  in 
is  an  educated  and  educating  Church.  We  lay  the  way  of  grandeur  of  design  or  accomplish- 
our  foundations  broad  and  deep ;  we  go  to  stay.  ment.  But  the  half  had  not  been  told,  either 
The  front  rank  is  ours ;  wealth  is  ours ;  and  be-  of  what  God  or  man  had  wrought.  It  is  not, 
fore  us  is  this  great  opportunity  and  privilege,  and  can  never  be,  a  small  thing  to  see  a  hun- 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  for  dred  or  more  people  lifted  four  thousand  feet 
golden  harvests.  A  man  now  is  more  precious  above  their  ordinary  level  by  the  stalely  step- 
than  fine  gold ;  he  increases  himself  in  geo-  pings  of  an  inanimate  monster  under  the  dis- 
metricai  progression :  in  one  year  he  becomes  guise  of  a  locomotive.  One  can  imagine  that 
two,  and  in  ten  a  hundred,  and  in  half  a  cen-  gome  unknown  species  of  Megatherium  has 
tury  a  thousand.  Delay  is  not  only  dangerous,  suddenly  issued  out  of  the  mountain  side,  and 
but  it  is  defeat.  is  snorting  his  lordly  warnings  to  trespassers 

Now  the  practical  questions  arise.  Shall  we  in  human  and  angelic  form ;  for  not  all  who 
meet  this  emergency  ?  and  How  shall  we  meet  were  wafted  upward  by  the  breath  of  this  re- 
it  ?  Perhaps  some  hints  concerning  the  latter  guscitated  monster  were  of  manly  mould.  Most 
will  answer  the  former  question.  This  emer-  of  these  latter  had  their  guardian  angels  with 
genoy  appeals  to  philanthropists  and  patriots  them,  presumably  for  their  own  safe-conduct 
and  statesmen,  as  well  as  to  Christians.  The  by  the  way. 

future  of  our  country  and  the  safety  of  our  in-  These  marvellous  engines  literally  step  their 
stitutions  are  at  stake,  and  through  these  the  way  up  the  mountain  side,  pushing  the  one  car 
future  of  the  nations.  The  emergency  calls  in  front,  on  a  track  similar  in  general  appear- 
for  men,  and  for  educated  and  trained  men.  ance  to  an  ordinary  railway,  but  with  the  addi- 
Suoh  men  must  be  raised  up  as  soon  as  possi-  tion  of  a  central  track,  so  deeply  corrugated 
ble  and  as  fast  as  possible,  and  we  cannot  have  that  it  catches  at  every  step  the  cog-wheel 
too  many  of  them.  The  leaders  must  be  pre-  which  is  its  counterpart,  or  its  complement,  in 
pared  and  at  the  front  as  soon  as  possible,  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  This  curious 
This  demands  the  best  men  the  Church  can  coach  boasts  not  only  a  ''fifth  wheel,”  but  a 
give,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church  to  educate  gixth  and  a  seventh,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
and  send  them.  The  fields  are  white  for  the  reputable  looking  smoke-stack,  which  has  the 
harvest,  but  the  reapers  are  wanting.  To  Chris-  bowed-down  appearance  of  a  Hibernian’s  stove- 
men  of  wealth  the  call  especially  comes,  pipe  hat  the  morning  after  a  wake. 

We  have  all  the  machinery  for  preparing  and  This  inclined  position  of  the  smoke-stack  is 
sending  them— colleges  and  seminaries  waiting  a  necessity,  in  order  that  it  may  be  on  a  level 
for  students ;  Faculties  able  to  teach  five  times  as  it  makes  the  well-nigh  perpendicular  ascent 
more  students  than  they  can  obtain ;  students  and  descent,  which  is  sufficiently  like  being 
waiting  to  be  trained,  but  not  able  to  support  “  let  down  in  a  basket,”  to  suggest  the  thought 
themselves.  Here  is  the  grand  privilege  for  that  all  things  find  their  ante-type  in  the  Bible, 
the  best  Investments  of  wealth.  Then  we  fear  We  are  lingering  too  long  over  the  things 
that  students  will  still  be  lacking.  that  man  hath  fashioned,  not  forgetting,  how- 

It  is  too  true,  as  President  White  says,  that  ever,  the  weightier  matter  of  the  “  mountains 
we  are  not  yet  as  a  people  trained  up  to  the  round  about  Jerusalem”— the  thought  that  was 
educational  idea.  Our  youth  are  not  willing  to  constantly  present  as  we  looked  with  awe  and 
a  higher  education.  Why  not,  then,  ad-  wonder  upon  the  expanse  of  apparent  billows 
vertise  for  young  men  and  women  who  will  and  breakers  that  surged  up  towards  Mount 
grant  to  others  the  privilege  of  traising  them  Washington  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
for  leaders  ?  The  emergency  is  now,  and  it  is  could  reach  through  the  slightly  hazy  atmos- 
dangerous  to  wait.  Why  should  not  some  man  phere.  It  is  a  scene  to  ho  felt,  not  depicted  by 
to  whom  God  has  entrusted  riches,  say  to  Pres-  either  pen  or  pencil.  The  incidents  of  the  even- 
ident  Darling  of  Hamilton  College,  who  can  ing  were  a  grand  sunset;  a  visit  to  the  United 
easily  teach  a  hundred  more  young  men  than  States  Signal  Station ;  to  the  printing  office  up 
he  has,  “Advertise  for  a  hundred  young  men  to  “Among  the  Clouds,”  where  we  saw  the  same 


journal  printed  on  a  few  choice  sheets  i>{roh 
bark  16  by  23  inches,  and  perfect;  anj  last, 
but  not  least,  an  excellent  plain  dini^r,  or 
supper,  at  which  we  were  served  by  Chadian 
damsels,  in  whose  dialect  we  were  asked  «  Will 
you  have  hot  rolls  twice  ?”  instead  of  “  i’ot  rolls 
for  fwo.”  The  meaning  had  to  dawn  t^n  us ; 
but  their  good  nature  was  im{)erturba\ie^  and 
we  did  not  feel  at  all  snubbed  for  oul  obtuse¬ 
ness.  If  you  chance  to  ask  how  they  get  sup¬ 
plies,  food  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  the  staple  joke  is 
“  O  everything  is  raised  on  the  mounta^/> 

The  Summit  House  is  heated  by  stea^^  but  it 
is  so  poorly  ventilated  that  it  is  like  frotog  at 
once  from  the  torrid  regions  to  the  ^Ctetic,  to 
step  out  into  the  blustering  night  The 
weird  appearance  of  the  mountain  tops  by 
moonlight — the  sense  of  desolation,  ibe  dome 
of  the  heavens  encircling  us  so  closely  and  al¬ 
ways  veiled  with  clouds,  as  if  to  consgal  the 
Infinite  Glory— all  have  their  varied  iiifluence 
upon  different  temperaments ;  but  as  a  grhole  it 
is  as  tonic  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  natures 
as  the  mountain  air  is  exhilarating  to  the  bod¬ 
ily  senses.  After  an  inspiring  sunrise  ^hloh 
touched  mountains  and  cloudland  v^th  un¬ 
earthly  beauty,  we  regretfully  bade  our  shiver¬ 
ing  farewells,  and  an  hour  and  a  haif  later 
were  again  sweltering  in  the  regions  below, 
forcibly  realizing  the  fitness  of  the  Pl'jtonian 
idea  in  Grecian  mythology. 

These  granite  hills  that  look  one  so  steadily 
in  the  eye  all  the  time,  seem  like  a  ^oup  of 
Spartan  mothers,  capable  of  rearing  charac¬ 
ters  of  great  strength  and  simplicity  ^nd  ear¬ 
nestness  ;  just  such  men  and  women  i^  rq,ct  as 
are  now  here,  and  whose  fixedness  of  purpose 
to  do  grand  work  for  the  Master  and  the 
world  shines  out  through  honest  eyes,  Hghted 
up  by  the  thorough  intelligence  and  q^jet  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  religious  consecration  th^t  seem 
to  characterize  the  lives  of  very  many  whom  we 
have  met  in  a  few  weeks’  sojourn  amopg  the 
White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

J.  McN.  Mab^at-t.. 

SPARROW’S  NEST  IN  HAYING  tIMB. 

By  Angnsta  Moore. 

Hot,  hotter,  hottest!  On  Thursday  at  one 
o’clock,  the  heat  was  alarming.  The  hay¬ 
makers  came  to  their  dinner- broiteq^  Who 
could  refuse  them  just  admiration  as  tljgy  stood 
there  under  the  noble  old  trees  about  the  well, 
bathing  their  faces,  hands,  necks,  a^(j  arms 
and  laughing  instead  of  crying  ?  Not  a  com¬ 
plaint  from  one  of  them.  Master  men 
stood  there  together,  their  towel-rac^  ^  tree 
and  joked  merrily,  though  they  wei-e  D«^rly 
melted,  and  their  burning  labor  not  h5,if  done. 
Men  are  brave.  Seeming  indifferent  bj  heat  or 
cold,  sun  or  storm,  these  farmers  go  on  with 
their  work,  cheerful  as  morn,  no  shadows  of 
care  on  their  tanned  faces.  Sturdy  fellows 
strong  hearts  and  hands— these  are  they  that 
would,  if  duty  called,  march  firmly  the 
very  face  of  battle.  They  are  sons  of  heroic 
sires— “  Green  Mountain  boys  ’’—and  hot  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  parentage. 

The  haying,  though  later  than  usual  jg  tre¬ 
mendous  this  year.  The  barns  are  not  Enough 
for  the  crop.  Day  after  day,  week  aftei-  week 
the  strange  singing  of  the  horse-drawn  scythes 
goes  on  from  early  morning  until  six  o’qock 
often  till  much  later.  The  beautiful  waging 
grass  is  laid  low,  and  we  begin  already  to  fgel 
that  Summer  is  turning  her  face  from  yg, 
“After  haying  is  over.  Summer  is  soon  goiir,^»» 
said  a  farmer’s  wife,  gazing  regretfully  on  a 
clean-raked  field.  But  Summer  is  not  the  S|ji- 
son  that  some  of  us  regret.  ^ 

The  Autumn  was  always  most  dearto"!W^'  ^ 
Most  dear  to  me  of  the  livelong  year ;  , 

Perhaps  ’tls  a  token  that  life  will  be  ^ 
Gladder  and  brighter  as  death  draws  near. 

In  the  terrible  heat,  I  said  quite  softly,  remem¬ 
bering  another  time  when  (as  the  papers  that 
published  my  song  declared)  the  answer  was 
too  sudden  and  powerful,  the  storm  reaching 
the  whole  length  of  our  coast,  and  wrecking 
things  on  sea  and  land, 

“  O  North  wind,  blow  1  ” 

Inside  of  ten  minutes  it  began;  the  mercury 
fell  13°  in  half  an  hour;  and  there  was  a  love¬ 
ly,  gentle  shower. 

The  Sparrow’s  Nest  Farm  seemed  a  very  Par¬ 
adise  then.  When  the  sun  had  set,  I  went 
“  a-fleld.”  What  a  prospect^elestial  and  ter¬ 
restrial  !  What  fragrances !  what  peace !  How 
large  and  kind  and  generous  such  influences 
render  the  heart !  Gladly  would  I  have  brought 
thither  every  wan  and  weary  human  being,  to 
take  a  turn  in  being  refreshed.  The  soft  wind 
cooled  me  like  a  plunge  into  the  sea.  I  lifted 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills.  From  the  “  table¬ 
land  ”  on  which  I  stood,  the  view  of  them  was 
wonderful.  To  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the 
north,  they  reared  their  stately  heads,  and 
drew  about  them  their  garments  of  mystery ; 
every  moment  their  aspect  changed.  To  watch 
the  mountains  is  as  absorbing  as  it  is  to  watch 
the  sea.  Then  the  brisk  river,  underneath  its 
willows,  shining  out  here  and  there;  the  two 
villages,  one  east  and  one  west  of  Sparrow’s 
Nest,  and  but  a  mile  and  a  half  apart;  the 
stretch  of  low  meadow-land,  making  this  the 
most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  farm 
in  this  locality ;  and  the  many  grand  trees,  with 
the  splendid  sunset  over  all-^  was  it  not  a 
scene  of  indescribable  beauty ! 

The  charm  of  eve  made  me  wish  myself  rich 
enough  to  build,  right  there  where  I  stood,  a 
house- a  home.  “It  should  have  great  win¬ 
dows.”  I  said,  “opening  all  ways.  I  would 
take  my  friends  into  my  upper  hall,  where  we 
could  view  together  all  this  scene,  and  tell  the 
stars  and  the  constellations,  as  they  came  forth 
out  of  the  blue  sea  above,  ‘  O  what  a  pity  that 
some  one,  at  least,  cannot  come  hither  and 
build !  ’  ”  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  high  land, 
behind  me  a  level  field,  before  me  a  bank  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  meadow.  Two  tall  trees  grew  almost 
on  the  verge.  “  The  house  must  stand  in  their 
shadow.  This  bank  must  be  graded.  What  a 
lawn— what  a  garden  we  will  have !  ” 

Then  I  remembered  that  my  portion— my 
home — was  not  to  be  in  this  world.  But  why 
not  another— one  to  whom  God  has  given  mo¬ 
ney— do  what  I  cannot  ?  One  with  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  to  spare  could  make  here  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  home.  Children  would  be  so  happy  here ; 
and  there  is  a  good  school  near,  and  churches 
are  in  the  villages— Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Congregationalist  churches.  This  is  a  historic 
place,  this  farm.  The  owners  were  brave  and 
honored  in  Revolutionary  times.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  East  village  sleeps  a  brother  of 
Ethan  Allen.  The  drives  are  very  fine  all 
about  the  country.  The  bank  toward  the  east 
is  full  of  springs.  A  trout-pond  and  fountains 
could  easily  be  formed.  In  short,  I  know  of 
no  other  place  so  well  fitted  for  being  made  a 
charming  residence  as  this  same  Sparrow  s 

But  oould  it  be  bought  ?  The  owner  is  a 
widow  with  no  son,  and  she  ought  to  be  willing 
to  sell  it.  In  these  days  it  is  not  safe  for  wo¬ 
men  to  live  so  much  alone.  She  has  my  hearty 
wish  that  she  may  be  so  tempted  that  she  can¬ 
not  resist  imrting  with  the  place.  City  burglars 
prowl  round  even  in  country  places  nowadays, 
and  we  know  a  family  of  women  (dwelling  on 
a  farm)  that  was  visited  one  night  lately  by  a 
man  who  would  make  no  answer  when  “spo¬ 
ken.”  One  of  the  women  fired  at  him,  and 
then,  perhaps  imprudently,  followed  him  along 
the  road,  and  sent  after  him  another  shot.  I 


see  the  notioe  to-day  of  another  attempted  mur¬ 
der  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  years. 

These  things  are  not  pleasant  signs  of  the 
times.  I  know  of  but  one  place  in  this  world 
now  where  a  lone  woman  may  reasonably  feel 
safe. 

July  38, 1863. 

“A  LITTLE  NONSENSE.” 

Our  monthly  namesake,  The  Evangelist,  out  in 
St.  Louis,  makes  this  special  report  on  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  late  Assembly  at  Springfield,  of 
which  body  its  editor.  Dr,  J,  Q.  Reaser,  was  a 
valuable  member : 

The  General  Assembly  was  pretty  well  constitut¬ 
ed  for  house-keeping.  It  had  a  Householder,  a 
Butler,  a  Baker.  It  was  also  furnished  with 
Wood  in  plenty,  and  some  C!ole.  It  had  a  fine 
Dresser,  and  Potts ;  a  great  supply  of  Rice,  good 
Bacon,  several  kinds  of  berries  (one  Elder  Berry), 
and  a  large  Apple-by.  It  had  also  a  supply  of 
Hyson.  Unfortunately  there  was  neither  knife 
nor  fork,  and  only  one  Platter  and  one  Boal.  To 
call  the  members  to  their  meals  there  was  a  Horn- 
blower  and  a  Bell.  The  Assembly,  although  pa¬ 
triotic,  did  not  adopt  the  national  colors  as  a 
whole,  not  desiring  to  “  mix  itself  up  with  poli¬ 
tics  ” :  but  it  had  Instead,  White,  Black,  Brown, 
Gray,  Steele,  Ash,  several  shades  of  Green,  and 
other  Hughes  besides. 

The  spirit  of  the  Assembly  was,  in  the  main,  ex¬ 
cellent.  True  there  was  more  than  one  Savage 
among  the  members,  and  a  Western  Presbytery 
sent  its  Gall,  and  another  its  Byal ;  yet  the  body 
bore  Its  Gross  meekly,  and  Love  was  in  all  its 
transactions. 

A  landscape  combining  many  elements  of  the 
beautiful  was  always  under  the  eye  of  the  Modera¬ 
tor.  There  was  a  fine  Grove,  a  beautiful  Lake, 
two  or  three  peaceful  Havens,  some  Hills,  a 
Tower,  a  Temple,  Brooks,  a  Ford,  Marshes,  and  a 
Perree. 

There  was  Noyes  enough  and  the  Assembly  had 
some  lively  pete.  There  was  a  Lamkin,  a  Fox  or 
two,  a  Wolf  (in  sheep’s  clothing),  and  a  Colt.  But 
Shaw,  this  is  too  great  a  strain  upon  our  mind 
simply  to  furaish  Little,  Moore  than  a  few  mo- 
ment8_  of  a  Muse-ment  to  our  Reed-ers.  Indeed, 
we  Trimble  with  the  excitement,  and  wo  shall 
stop  Wright  off. 

If  any  one  will  Conover  the  Synod  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  he  will  Had  it  Asay  to  see  that  while  it  puts 
on  Ayres,  it  Is  nevertheless  a  Pudney,  Fox,  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Wolfish  concern.  Benjamin  O.  Titus,  what  a 
Jewel  I  _ _ 

THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 

The  whiskey  intended  for  a  beverage  is 
mostly  made  in  Kentucky,  while  that  which 
goes  into  manufactures  comes  in  the  main 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Gersh  Martin,  a  distiller 
who  has  excited  considerable  surprise  by  utter¬ 
ing  temperance  sentiments,  belongs  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  State.  He  is  glad  that  less  whiskey  is 
drunk  now  than  there  was  thirty  years  ago, 
and  he  advises  people  to  give  beer  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  “  The  farmers,  who  used  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  consumers,”  he  says,  "  are  now  the  small¬ 
est.  They  used  to  buy  whiskey  by  the  barrel 
cheaper  than  city  people  can  now  get  cider,  but 
to-day  they  get  it  by  the  jugful  or  not  at  all. 
Thirty  years  ago  nine  farmers  in  ten  would 
have  voted  against  prohibition,  but  now  nine 
in  ten  would  vote  for  it.”  His  advice  to  his 
fellow-distillers  is  as  follows  :  “  The  whiskey 
trade  ought  not  to  fight  the  temperance  people 
openly,  but  should  go  on  with  its  business 
quietly,  keep  within  the  law,  and  seek  to  con¬ 
ciliate.  The  moral  and  religious  sentiment  of 
America  is  against  it,  and  stands  like  a  stone 
wall  to  confront  it,  and  it  must  go  on  quietly  if 
at  all.  Let  a  financial  collapse  of  the  distilling 
interest  come  now,  and  no  one  would  ever 
again  venture  to  put  money  into  it.  With  the 
temperance  sentiment  rampant,  and  no  capital 
to  fight  it,  prohibition  could  be  enforced,  and 
ten  years  hence  there  would  not  be  left  a 
distillery,  a  brewery,  or  a  saloon  in  the  whole 
United  States.” 

The  Temperance  question  bids  fair  to  be 
prominent  in  Ohio  politics  this  Fall.  Here¬ 
upon  the  Columbus  Dispatch  remarks  that 
the  recent  Brewers’  Convention  held  in  Cincin- 
uati  iiao  hivci  tho  tcirpincr  this  issue 

The  members  of  this  body  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  they  would  oppose  any  man  for  polit¬ 
ical  position  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
Temperance  movement.  Every  step  looking 
toward  the  regulation  or  taxation  of  the  liquor 
business  is  regarded  by  these  brewers  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  personal  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  as  such  is  to  be  opposed  bitterly. 
Thus  the  lines  will  be  stfongly  drawn,  and  the 
issue  squarely  made,  whether  or  not  the  liquor 
interest  shall  control  the  State  of  Ohio.  Is  it  a 
business  of  such  overwhelming  importance  that 
it  has  rights  over  which  the  people  have  no 
control  ?  Is  its  relation  to  society  such  as  to 
demand  for  it  peculiar  privileges  not  extended 
to  other  business  interests  ?  Is  it  such  a  sa¬ 
cred  business  that  the  law  dare  not  touch  it  ? 
True,  the  liquor  men  have  the  right  to  say, 
just  as  other  citizens,  for  whom  their  votes 
shall  be  ca.st ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  larger  and  more  independent  element  in  the 
State,  which  will  be  equally  firm  in  resisting 
the  aggressive  assumptions  of  the  liquor  ele-. 
ment.  If  this  feeling  is  once  aroused,  and  the 
lines  tightly  drawn,  it  is  clear  upon  whose  side 
the  victory  will  rest. 

Recently  a  Sunday-school  scholar  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  said  to  her  teacher  "  What  shall  I  do  ? 
My  three  brothers  drink  ;  and  it  is  killing  my 
mother.  My  father  is  angry  with  them,  and 
threatens  to  turn  them  out  into  the  street. 
But  if  he  does,  what  will  become  of  them? 
And  then,  my  father  wants  his  beer  and  sends 
me  to  get  it.  I  hate  to  go  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
If  I  go  away  from  home,  that  will  leave  my 
mother  to  bear  it  all  alone.  And  oh,  if  we 
could  only  have  a  rest  on  Sunday  !  But  Sun¬ 
day  is  the  worst  day  of  all.  What  can  I  do  ?  ” 
Hereupon  the  National  Baptist  says :  If  the 
Mayor  only  knew  and  felt  how  many  homes 
are  turned  into  a  hell  on  Sunday  by  the  in¬ 
fernal  traffic,  if  he  knew  how  many  women  and 
children  are  suffering  and  starving  by  reason 
of  the  week’s  wages  being  squandered  before 
Monday  morning,  perhaps  he  would  do  what 
he  has  not  done  yet — he  would  make  up  his 
mind  that  the  thing  should  be  done  and  the 
law  enforced.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  been 
fully  engrossed  with  devising  ingenious  reasons 
for  not  doing  it. 

Charles  Buckley,  a  Pittsburg  salesman  who 
is  cursed  by  a  passion  for  liquor  which  he  can¬ 
not  control,  recently  confided  to  his  employer 
a  plan  for  placing  himself  where  he  could  not 
possibly  gratify  it.  He  displayed  a  sharp 
knife  and  announced  his  intention  of  stabbing 
somebody  with  it,  not  fatally,  but  so  severely 
that  he  would  certainly  be  sentenced  to  sever¬ 
al  years’  imprisonment.  This  disclosure  was 
probably  regarded  as  a  joke  by  his  employer, 
who,  at  all  events,  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
Buckley  from  carrying  out  his  novel  project. 
Last  Sunday  evening  after  vesper  service  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Pittsburg,  Buckley  drew 
his  knife  and  advanced  toward  Father  Lamb¬ 
ing,  but  was  arrested  before  he  could  reach 
him. 

The  State  Temperance  Convention  of  Iowa, 
which  met  in  Des  Moines  last  week,  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Governor  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  order  to  en¬ 
act  laws  enforcing  the  prohibitory  amendment. 
But  the  Des  Moines  Bi^ister,  which  exerted  a 
powerful  infiuence  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  counsels  against  any  hasty 
action.  It  urges  that  time  be  allowed  for  the 
passions  roused  by  the  canvass  to  cool  down, 
and  that  the  opponents  of  prohibition  be  not 
pushed  too  far.  It  says  :  “We  can  afford  to 
be  moderate,  yet  firm.  Many  of  the  more  rea¬ 
sonable  have  already,  yielding  to  the  inevit¬ 
able,  abandoned  their  liquor  business.  Others 
are  inquiring  what  they  will  or  can  do.  Some 
are  making  efforts  to  convert  their  breweries 
into  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  opponents 
were  very  unexpectedly  defeated,  and  have 
not  yet  thoroughly  recovered  from  their  over¬ 
throw.  Give  them  time  for  reflection.  Let 
them  oontemplate  their  real  situation,  and  de¬ 
liberately  take  new  departures  for  the  future.” 

The  word  “  character  ”  comes  from  a  term 
which  means  to  engrave  upon  or  cut  in.  Char¬ 
acter  is  that  inner,  substantial,  and  essential 
quality  which  is  wrought  into  the  soul,  and 
makes  a  man  what  he  actually  is. 


^ift  Meltafom 

The  Congregationalist  has  the  following  : 

Secretary  Folger’s  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  assessment  of  political  contributions,  tells 
the  clerks  in  his  department  that  their  relation 
to  the  matter  is  like  that  of  a  congregation  in 
church  when  the  boxes  are  passed.  They  may 
give  or  refuse  to  give,  as  they  choose.  But 
how  about  the  “  two  per  cent.”?  Suppose  the 
deacons  of  any  church  were  to  name  the  sum 
which  their  brethren  were  expected  to  contri¬ 
bute  apiece.  Wouldn’t  there  be  a  stir  ?  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  has  done  good  by  attract¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  scandal,  and  by  securing 
distinct  expressions  about  it  from  Secretary 
Folger  and  others,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
may  yet  add  something  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Practically,  we  believe  that  the  liberty 
of  withholding  contributions  does  not  amount 
to  much,  at  present.  History  will  be  very  apt 
to  repeat  itself,  and  history  teaches  that  non¬ 
contributing  clerks  in  the  past  have  been  very 
generally  disposed  of,  sooner  or  later.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  trust  that  the  clerks  will  have  the 
pluck  this  time  to  fight  the  thing  out ;  combin¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose,  if  necessary. 

Some  of  the  papers,  we  observe,  are  not  very 
well  pleased  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
taken  such  “  high  moral  ground  ”  by  way  of 
illustration,  not  caring  to  remember,  perhaps, 
that  all  sound  moral  philosophers  hold  that 
there  is  but  one  rule,  and  not  a  higher  and  a 
lower  standard,  as  our  acts  have  reference  to 
things  counted  sacred  or  secular.  And  we 
have  heard  of  cases,  not  a  few,  where  the  spe¬ 
cific  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  congregation  has 
been  named ;  and  certain  very  well  known 
church  debt-raisers  are  in  the  habit  of  assign¬ 
ing  specific  amounts  to  classes  of  individuals, 
according  to  their  several  ability,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed,  and  usually  witli  great  success. 

The  Methodist  touches  upon  the  practical 
problem  of  how  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
Prohibitory  and  Sunday  laws  in  cities  where 
the  authorities  refuse  or  neglect  to  act : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Topeka,  Kansas,  are 
two  towns  in  which  the  question  is  now  a  liv¬ 
ing  one.  In  Cincinnati,  it  is  also  a  great  puzzle. 
For  Topeka,  The  Kansas  Methodist  suggests 
two  solutions,  one  of  which  seems  quite  simple 
and  feasible.  It  is  for  citizens  near  the  saloons 
to  bring  suit  against  the  authorities  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  permitting  a  nuisance.  If  the  local 
court  proves  also  to  be  infected  with  the  whis¬ 
key  influence,  persons  whose  business  is  injur¬ 
ed  could  take  a  change  of  venue,  and  then,  says 
The  Methodist,  “  we  have  an  idea  something 
would  come  to  pass.”  Another  solution,  which 
appears  not  quite  so  practicable,  because  it 
would  have  to  be  reached  indirectly,  is  for  citi¬ 
zens  to  combine  and  refuse  to  pay  any  further 
taxes  into  the  treasury,  on  the  ground  that  no 
equivalent  is  rendered.  It  believes  that  the 
matter  could  be  so  clearly  put  before  any 
righteous  judge  and  jury  that  citizens  would 
be  sustained  under  the  circumstances — but  this 
would  require  an  equitable  construction  which 
the  court  might  not  bo  ready  to  grant.  Other 
solutions  are  in  order,  for  the  liquor  men  mnst 
not  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  people. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  been  reading 
Dr.  Storrs’  address  (delivered  at  Woodstock, 
J uly  4th),  wherein  he  endeavors  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  an  answer  to  the  question  “  Is 
the  moral  life  of  the  Nation  strong,  progress¬ 
ive,  and  increasingly  powerful  ?  ”  It  thus  con¬ 
cludes  : 

We  have  concluded  the  study  of  this  address 
without  having  our  hopes  for  the  immediate 
future  of  our  country  strengthened  by  what  the 
orator  has  brought  forward.  We  do  not  see 
that.  ni.tAylimen^lo  hpme.  in  the  sense  which 
can  suslalu  luuianHS,  is  iuci easing ;  the  press 
exerts  a  divided  influence ;  the  r^ard  for  the 
established  authority  of  law,  seems  to  us  to  be 
diminishing  every  year.  And  who  that  looks 
at  Congress,  or  at  the  dominant  forces  in  polit¬ 
ical  councils,  can  say  that  there  is  an  unfailing 
demand  for  just  and  high  character  in  those 
who  are  elevated  to  office. 

Can  philanthropy,  education,  missionary 
work,  the  historical  spirit,  counteract  the  de¬ 
cline  of  religious  power,  the  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  thirst  for  wealth,  the  increase  of 
crime,  the  noticeable  moral  languor,  the  spread 
of  infidelity  ?  How  is  it  that  these  evils  have 
arisen  and  spread,  if  these  causes  are  adequate 
to  counteract  them  ? 

If  the  heart  is  diseased,  an  increase  of  weight 
and  a  florid  complexion  do  not  strengthen  the 
expectation  of  long  life.  If  the  charges  against 
the  moral  life  of  the  Nation  made  by  the  orator 
are  true,  a  deep  and  awful  solemnity  should 
have  fallen  upon  the  assembly.  Yet  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  its  verbatim  report  of  the  address, 
introduces  [laughter]  when  the  decline  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  spoken  of  ;  [laughter]  when  the  loss 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  relation  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  ;  [laughter]  when  the  considerations 
that  lead  cool  men  to  be  apprehensive  that 
“  decadence  and  decline  are  not  to  be  arrested 
in  the  moral  life  of  the  Nation.” 

We  are  not  of  those  who  see  no  good  and  no 
hope,  whoso  prospect  is  comprehended  in 
“  shooting  Niagara,”  or  in  “  after  me  the  del¬ 
uge  ” ;  but  if  nothing  more  reassuring  than 
Dr.  Storrs  has  said  can  be  adduced,  the  convic¬ 
tion  strengthens  upon  us  that  this  is  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  moral  life  of  the  Nation 
which  it  has  seen  since  it  was  a  Nation. 

The  Observer  having  inspected  a  detailed 
list  of  the  liquor  licenses  granted  in  this  city 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  April 
last,  is  moved  to  remark  as  follows  : 

The  total  is  9,075,  and  the  receipts  $510,411. 
There  is  probably  a  sufficient  number  which 
are  not  licensed  to  bring  up  the  aggregate  to 
the  round  figure  of  10,000.  This  prodigious 
curse  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  And  we  venture  to  say  there  is 
no  question  in  politics  or  finance,  in  trade  or 
commerce,  so  important  for  the  welfare  of  this 
city  as  this  very  matter  of  licensing  the  grog¬ 
shops.  The  Christian  citizens  of  the  city  and 
State  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
spend  the  entire  Autumn  in  securing  such  a 
Legislature  as  we  have  not  had  for  many  years, 
one  that  will  wisely,  conscientiously,  and  faith¬ 
fully  legislate  on  the  liquor  question.  We  have 
not  in  this  State  a  public  sentiment  that  will 
support  and  enforce  a  prohibitory  law,  if  one 
should  be  enacted,  but  we  are  advancing  in 
that  direction.  There  is,  however,  a  deep  and 
intelligent  conviction  that  the  liquor  traffic  im¬ 
poses  oa  the  community  the  great  bulk  of  its 
taxes  for  the  support  of  paupers  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  crime.  The  Government  Is  bound 
to  spare  the  people  these  burdens,  and  that  it 
can  do  by  abolishing  the  cause. 

"The  Churchman  concerns  itself  with  the 
present  and  prospective  footing  of  the  Old 
Catholics  in  Germany.  The  immediate  cause 
of  anxiety  is  thus  stated : 

The  Old  Catholics  have  always  claimed  to  be 
“  Catholics  ”  in  the  legal  and  political  use  of 
the  word,  and  as  such  to  be  members  of  “  The 
Catholic  Church,”  with  a  claim  to  the  privileges 
which  the  union  of  Church  and  State  confers. 
The  Prussian  Government  has  hitherto  accept¬ 
ed  this  claim,  and  in  accordance  with  it,  per¬ 
mitted  the  establishment  of  a  new  Catholic 
bishopric,  with  an  endowment  of  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £2,400. 

From  1874,  the  date  of  the  establishment, 
until  1881,  this  grant  was  worded  “  Exigency- 
subsidy,  and  temporary  grant,  particularly  for 
a  new  Catholic  bishop,”  and  came  under  the 
title  “Catholic  Ecclesiastics  and  Churches.” 
The  grant  has  been  steadily  opposed  by  the 
clerical  party  in  the  Landtag,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess,  until  1881,  when  the  words  “  New  Catho¬ 
lic  were  dropped  from  the  appropriation 
clause,  so  as  to  make  it  read  “  particularly  for 
a  bishop.”  This  year  the  clerical  party  has 
gained  another  point,  in  the  omission  of  the 


clause  from  the  title  aforesaid  and  its  incor¬ 
poration  into  a  separate  section.  The  victory 
thus  gained  leaves  the  Old  Catholics  without 
official  recognition  as  Catholics.  It  disestab¬ 
lishes  them  by  indirection.  The  subsidy  is  se¬ 
cure  during  Bishop  Reinkens’  tenure  of  office, 
because  he  holds  his  office  by  royal  letters 
patent,  acknowledging  him  as  a  Catholic  bish¬ 
op.  But  what  if  he  should  die  ?  It  looks  as  If 
Pnnee  Bismarck,  in  his  growing  affection  for 
the  Vatican,  were  disposed  to  withdraw  his 
patronage  from  the  Old  Catholics.  His  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  latter  has  probably  alwavs  been 
political,  yet  he  does  not  care  to  be  off  with  the 
old  love  before  he  is  thoroughly  on  with  the 
new.  We  doubt  if  he  care  a  straw  for  either, 
except  as  he  can  make  either  serve  his  policy. 

^  The  price  of  Caesar’s  favor  is  always  subjeo- 
tion  to  Caesar’s  caprice.  The  pains  taken  at 
the  outset  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  to  se¬ 
cure  for  it  a  government  pension,  seemed  to  - 
many  American  Churchmen  a  weak  point  In 
the  “reformation.”  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  educated  to  ecclesiastical  subsidies 
should  have  made  the  point  and  pressed  it, 
but  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  if  they 
had  failed  in  the  beginning  and  been  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  of  faith  and  zeal.  It 
will  be  harder  to  stand  alone  now,  than  if  they 
had  learned  to  stand  alone  at  first,  and  so  far 
forth  we  shall  be  sorry  for  them  if  they  lose 
their  subsidy. 

The  loss  of  recognition  in  the  Landtag,  as 
Catholics,  is  a  far  more  serious  loss,  because  it 
is  moral.  It  does  not  deprive  the  Old  Catho¬ 
lics  of  their  Catholicity,  but  it  withholds  the 
national  recognition  of  their  Catholicity,  which 
has  hitherto  been  granted.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
“  Churches  ”  will  be  disestablished  in  Western 
Europe,  and  perhaps  Bishop  Reinkens,  (Catho¬ 
lic  Bishop  by  royal  letters  patent,  may  live  to 
see  the  day  when  Catholic  Bishops  by  Papal 
indulgence  will  be  brought  to  the  same  “  anx¬ 
iety  ”  as  he. 

The  Christian  Union  is  glad  to  see  that 
Judge  Wylie  is  inclined  to  call  certain  unscru¬ 
pulous  Washington  newspapers  to  account  for 
their  attempt  to  dragoon  witnesses  in  the  Star 
Route  trial : 

Political  capital  was  to  be  made  for  the 
Democratic  party  by  conviction,  and  avoided 
by  the  Republican  party  only  by  an  acquittal. 
As  a  result,  the  prosecuting  and  defending  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  press  have  been  more  vituper¬ 
ate  and  far  more  unscrupulous  than  counsel 
at  the  bar  would  think  of  being.  The  Court, 
the  lawyers  and  the  witnesses,  have  been  in 
turn  abused  and  defended,  and  it  has  been 
more  than  hinted  that  if  Judge  Wylie  does  not 
want  to  damage  his  reputation  irreparably,  he 
must  secure  a  conviction  at  all  hazards*.  Of 
course  the  defendants  have  given  quite  as 
good  as  they  received,  by  vituperating  the 
government’s  witnesses ;  and  the  astonished 
surprise  with  which  the  prosecuting  newspa¬ 
pers  have  received  these  comments  of  the 
newspapers  for  the  defense,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  bits  of  humor  in  modern  journalism. 
The  truth  is,  the  newspaper  wholly  transcends 
its  proper  function  when  it  attempts  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  question  whether  Senator 
Dorsey  and  his  co-defendants  have  been  guilty 
of  fraud.  This  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  a  legal  tribunal  on  sworn  testimony,  sifted 
by  judge  and  jury  according  to  well  settled 
rules  of  legal  procedure  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
compel  a  conviction  or  to  secure  an  acquittal 
by  the  newspaper  manufacture  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  deserves  the  reprobation  of  all  men  who 
value  an  independent  judiciary  more  than  a^ 
party  triumph.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at* 
that  Judge  Wylie’s  indignation  carried  him 
into  wholesale  denunciations  of  the  press, 
which  were  unjust  because  indiscriminating. 
But  if  proceedings  for  contempt  were  to  be 
begun  against  all  newspapers  which  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  coerce  the  Court,  they  would  not 
stop  at  Washington. 

The  Examiner  has  the  following  relating  to  ^ 
phase  of  Free  Religious  progre^  iTefo  in  New 
York: 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Felix  Adler,  the  lec¬ 
turer  of  the  “  Society  for  Ethical  Culture”  of 
this  city,  from  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
has  provoked  much  comment,  the  sharpest  of 
which  has  come  from  the  Association.  But 
Mr.  Adler  rejoins  that  he  leaves,  not  because 
of  any  approach  to  orthodoxy  in  his  views, 
but  because  he  doubts  the  power  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  help  men  lead  better  lives.  Free  Re¬ 
ligion  professes  to  have  attained  better  views 
of  the  universe,  and  of  man’s  relations  to  it 
than  are  held  by  Christians  in  general,  and 
likewise  to  teach  a  higher  and  purer  morality, 
uncontaminated  by  any  selfish  hope  of  future 
rewards.  But,  says  Mr.  Adler,  unless  our  high¬ 
er  morality  is  embodied  in  better  lives  than  are 
the  result  of  orthodox  belief,  we  have  failed 
signally.  This  failure  he  charges  upon  Free 
Religion,  but  hopes  to  succeed  in  his  Society, 
which  is  making  creditable  efforts  to  take  the 
lead  in  all  charitable  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  is  meeting  with 
temporary  success  in  its  attempt  to  rival  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  ;  but  the 
experiment  has  yet  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  some 
eighteen  centuries  of  trial  before  it  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  real  success. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  ascribes  no  special  vir¬ 
tue  to  the  externals  of  worship,  however  fine : 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  holy  in  the 
synagogue’s  stone  or  plaster:  the  holiness  lies 
rather  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers,  not  in  the  ritual  or  architecture.  The 
purpose  of  the  synagogue  is  not  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  forms,  sounds,  vestments  and  bowings, 
but  the  uplifting  and  sanctification  of  the  indi- 
viJaal  soul.  If  your  prayers,  your  chants, 
yoLr  prostrations,  your  sermons  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  effect  on  the  lives  of  those  who  gather 
together,  your  synagogue  is  a  practical  failure. 
And  nowadays,  people  apply  this  test  more  gen¬ 
erally  than  synagogue  leaders  fancy. 

The  Interior  has  never  procured  a  pass  and 
visited  Chautauqua,  Asbury  Park,  etc.,  and 
hence  it  can  write  them  down  in  this  unappre¬ 
ciative,  stay-at-home  strain : 

The  collection  of  crowds  of  people  at  the 
modernized  camp-meetings, — Chautauqua,  and 
elsewhere— must  have  its  day,  but  it  would  be 
well  if  the  time  were  shortened.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  physical  health.  Such  places  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  evils  of  crowding  in  cities,  with 
none  of  the  remedies.  They  have  all  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  primitive  life  without  its  compen¬ 
sations.  If  religious  people  will  give  proper 
attention  to  the  teachings  and  services  in 
their  churches  at  home,  they  will  not  need, 
nor  have  much  taste  for  a  protracted  course 
of  religious  lectures  in  vacation  time.  They 
are  liable  to  absorb  more  malaria  than  spirit¬ 
uality  at  such  places,  more  typhoid  fever  than 
permanent  religious  fervor.  Now  that  the  In¬ 
terest  in  such  amusements  is  abating,  and 
they  are  soon  to  pass  away,  it  is  time  to  make 
a  record  that  religious  amusements  and  amus¬ 
ing  religion  have  not  proved  a  success. 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Art  Thou  not  wearj’  ot  our  selfish  prayers. 

Forever  crying  “  Help  me  i  save  me,  Loro  1  ” 

We  stay  fenced  In  by  petty  fears  and  cares. 

Nor  hear  the  song  outside,  nor  join  its  vast  accord. 

Is  not  the  need  of  other  souls  our  need  ? 

After  desire  the  helpful  act  must  go. 

As  the  strong  wind  bears  on  the  winged  seed 

To  some  bore  spot  of  earth,  and  loaves  it  there  to  grow. 

Still  are  we  saying  “  Teach  us  how  to  pray  ” ; 

O  teach  us  how  to  loce,  and  then  our  prayer 
Through  other  lives  will  find  its  upward  way. 

As  plants  together  seek  and  find  sweet  life  and  air. 

As  the  transfiguration  scene  prepared  Christ 
for  His  death, so  His  death  prepares  us  for  our 
transfiguration. 

The  old  Church  that  does  not  teach  new 
doctrine,  that  is,  that  does  not  seek  new  con 
ceptions  of  truth,  and  new  methods  of  state 
ment  and  of  teaching  adapted  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  mankind,  ceases  to  be  the  gar 
den  of  the  Lord,  and  becomes  His  coal-bed. 
Lyman  Abbott. 


Qsa 
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_ INTERNA! ION AL  SEBIES. _ 

Saaday,  Aafiut  tO,  188X. 

THE  WICKED  HUSBANDMEN. 

Tlie  Liesson :  Mark  xU.  1-12. 

1.  And  hacu  to  speak  unto  them  by  parables.  A  cer¬ 
tain  plaoted  a  Tineyard.  and  set  an  hedfe  about  It, 
and  diccsd  a  place  (or  the  wlnetat,  and  built  a  tower,  and 
let  It  out  to  bnsbandmen.  and  went  into  a  bir  oountrr. 

1.  And  at  the  season  be  sent  to  the  husbandmen  a  ser¬ 
vant,  that  he  might  reeeire  trom  the  husbandmen  of  the 
trait  o(  thATlneyard. 

g.  and  they  caught  him,  and  beat  him,  and  sent  him 
away  empty. 

4  And  again  he  sent  unto  them  another  servant;  and  at 
him  they  cast  stones,  and  wounded  him  in  the  bead,  and 
sent  him  away  sbametully  handled. 

•.  And  again  be  sent  another;  and  him  they  killed,  and 
nrany  others:  beating  some,  and  killing  some. 

6.  Having  ^t  therefore  one  son,  bis  well-beloved,  he  sent 
aim  alTO  last  unto  them,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my 
sen. 

T.  But  those  husbandmen  said  among  themselves.  This 
is  the  he^,  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance 
■hall  be  Mrs. 

8.  AndlMy  took  him,  and  killed  him, and  cast  him  out  ot 
the  vlneyid. 

•  What  shall  therefore  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do  ?  He 
will  come  and  destroy  the  husbandmen,  and  will  give  the 
vineyard  unto  others. 

U.  And  have  ye  not  read  this  scripture :  The  (tone  which 
the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  bead  of  the  corner : 

U.  This  was  the  Lord’s  doing  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 

eyes  t 

M.  And  they  sought  to  lay  bold  on  him,  but  feared  the 
people:  for  they  knew  that  he  had  spoken  the  parable 
against  them :  and  they  left  him  and  went  their  way. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  KITTRESGE,  D.D. 

OOLDEN  Text — “Tlte  stone  which  the  builders  re¬ 
fused  is  become  the  headstone  of  the  corner." — Psalm 
cxviii.  22. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  parables  of 
oar  Lord — wonderful  as  a  picture  of  the  past,  and 
88  a  prophecy  of  the  future ;  and  it  adds  to  our 
interest  to  remember  that  the  speaker  was  the 
Son  of  God,  who  knew  the  mind  of  God,  and  the 
Infinite  purpose  in  all  the  past  dealings  with  Is¬ 
rael. 

Vebsb  1.  “  He  began  to  speak  to  them  by  para¬ 
bles.”  This,  however,  was  not  the  first  parable : 
for  in  Matthew  we  find  that  of  the  two  sons,  re¬ 
corded  as  spoken  previously. 

“A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard.”  Vineyards 
In  the  East  were  planted  always  on  the  sides  of 
hllis,  so  as  to  catch  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
vines  were  propagated  by  means  of  suckers.  Some 
writers  describe  four  kinds  of  vines,  as  follows : 

1.  Those  that  ran  on  the  ground. 

2.  Those  that  grew  upright  of  themselves. 

3.  Those  that  adhered  to  a  single  prop. 

4.  Those  that  covered  a  square  frame. 

These  vines  grew  often  to  a  great  height,  form¬ 
ing  a  shady  bower,  beneath  which  one  could  sit 
and  enjoy  rest  and  shade.  The  vineyard  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  “hedge,”  which  was  usually  of 
stones,  as  a  protection  against  animals  and  ma¬ 
rauders.  Bead  Num.  xxii.  24;  Psalm  Ixxx.  12; 
Prov.  xxlv.  31;  Isa.  v.  6.  The  “place  for  the 
wine  vat,”  or  the  wine  press,  consisted  of  two  re¬ 
ceptacles.  The  first  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and 
into  it  the  grapes  were  thrown  and  trodden  out  by 
the  feet  of  men ;  the  second  division  of  the  wine 
press  was  a  kind  of  trough,  or  lower  vat,  into 
which  the  juice  from  the  pressed  grapes  fiowed 
through  a  grating.  “  In  times  of  peace  the  wine 
press  was  within  the  walls  of  the  vineyard,  but  in 
war  it  was  in  the  nearest  city.  The  “  tower”  was 
a  watch-tower,  where  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard 
lived,  and  from  which  he  could  see  if  any  animals 
or  thieves  were  approaching  (Isa.  v.  2 ;  Cant.  i.  6, 
il.  15).  These  towers  were  often  eighty  feet 
high  and  thirty  feet  square.  In  Deut.  xxiii.  24, 
you  will  find  that  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  traveller 
could  pluck  as  many  grapes  as  he  could  eat,  but 
he  was  forbidden  to  carry  away  the  clusters  in  a 
vessel.  “  Let  it  out  to  husbandmen.”  The  cus¬ 
tom  was  to  rent  these  vineyards,  the  owners  often 
living  at  a  distance,  and  the  rent  was  paid  either 
in  money  or  in  a  stipulated  portion  ot  the  gath- 
ereQ  fruits  (Luke  xx.  10).  The  word  “husband¬ 
men”  signifies,  lltefsHyt  tillers  of  the  earth,  and 
here  the  meaning  Is  -niue-drecvois.  Tuo  unuer  oi 
this  vineyard  having  rented  his  property,  went 
into  a  far  country  (Matt.  xxv.  14),  and  this  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  own  country  necessitated  his  being 
represented  by  servants  when  the  time  arrived  for 
collecting  the  rents. 

You  will  notice  these  facts  before  leaving  this 
first  verse : 

1.  The  vineyard  was  the  property  of  the  one 
who  rented  it  out.  The  husbandmen,  therefore, 
had  no  claim  to  any  ownership. 

2.  The  husbandmen  were  responsible  to  the 
owner  for  the  fruits,  and  hence  they  had  no  right 
to  spend  their  time  in  their  own  selfish  enjoyment. 

3.  The  reckoning  time  was  sure  to  come,  when 
the  fruits  gathered  would  indicate  the  amount  of 
work  done. 

Vebsb  2.  “And  at  the  season,  he  sent,”  &c. 
He  was  a  just  man.  He  did  not  send  for  the 
fruits  an  hour  too  soon:  for  then  his  demand 
would  have  been  unreasonable.  But  because  he 
sent  “at  the  season,”  the  husbandmen  were  with¬ 
out  excuse.  He  sent  a  servant,  who  represented 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  and  who  asked  only 
for  the  fruit  which  had  been  gathered. 

Vbbses  3-5.  Instead  of  receiving  the  servant 
as  one  who  had  a  right  in  the  vineyard,  and  giving 
to  him,  for  his  master,  his  stipulated  share  of  the 
fruits,  they  treat  him  as  if  he  was  an  intruder, 
and  as  if- the  vineyard  belonged  to  them.  They 
beat  him,  and  send  him  away  empty,  and  so  the 
mission  of  the  first  servant  failed.  The  second 
servant  they  drove  away  with  stones,  wounded 
and  dishonored :  for  the  words  “  shamefully  han¬ 
dled”  signify  gross  insults.  The  third  servant 
they  killed:  for  now  the  husbandmen  are  in  a 
state  ot  open  rebellion,  and  yet  the  householder 
is  so  long  suffering  that  he  continues  to  send  mes¬ 
sengers,  trusting  that  the  wicked  husbandmen  will 
see  their  sin  and  folly.  Their  sin,  for  the  vine¬ 
yard  and  its  fruits  were  not  theirs :  they  did  not 
plant  the  vines  nor  dig  the  wine  vat,  they  did  not 
build  the  hedge  nor  the  tower,  and  yet  they  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  rightful  owner ;  their  folly,  for 
they  had  no  strength  against  the  power  of  the 
householder,  who,  though  in  a  far  coantry,  was 
sure  to  return  and  punish  those  who  bad  defied 
his  authority. 

Vebsb  6.  When  every  other  msans  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  to  reclaim  these  wicked  usurpers,  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  makes  one  more,  and  that  a 
supreme,  effort.  He  sends  his  own  and  only  son 
as  a  messenger  to  the  rebel  husbandmen.  He 
hopes  that  the  rank  and  dignity  of  his  son  will 
net  only  restrain  them  from  acts  of  violence,  but 
excite  their  reverence,  and  stimulate  to  obedience. 
It  has  been  urged  in  objection  to  this  feature  of 
tire  parable,  that  a  father  would  not  expose  a  be¬ 
loved  son  to  the  cruelty  of  such  wicked  and  law¬ 
less  men.  To  this  you  can  answer : 

1.  The  story  is  a  parable,  and  not  an  actual  oo- 
oorrence ;  but  it  was  a  symbolic  painting  of  a  stu¬ 
pendous  truth. 

8.  The  father  is  represented  as  believing  that 
the  sig;fat  of  his  son  would  awaken  in  those  hard¬ 
hearted  men  penitence  and  obedience. 

3.  The  teaching  of  the  parable  is,  that  his  de¬ 
sire  for  the  reformation  of  these  husbandmen  was 
stronger  even  than  his  love  for  his  son;  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  an  earth  iy  father  ever 
really  felt  in  this  way  or  not,  since  Jesus  was  sim¬ 
ply  iliustrating  a  great  spiritual  fact. 

VXBSBS  7,  8.  The  conference  mentioned  in  the 
seventh  verse,  took  place  as  they  saw  the  Son  ap¬ 
proaching  from  a  distance  (Matt.  xxi.  38).  The 
plot,  therefore,  was  a  deliberate  one,  and  not  the 
resnlt  of  a  sudden  excitement.  From  the  words 
“  This  is  the  heir,”  we  learn  that  their  revolt  was 
intelligent,  and  not  to  be  excused  on  the  ground 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  person  of  the  beloved 
Son.  They  knew  Him,  they  knew  Him  as  the 
rlghtfnl  heir,  and  they  conspired  for  His  death 
with  the  confessed  purpose  of  seizing  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  as  their  own,  the  heir  being  dead.  We  see 
here  bow  their  sin  had  blinded  them,  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  heir  would  not  make  the  vineyard  any 


more  theirs,  for  the  owner  was  still  alive  to  assert 
His  rights.  So  they  carried  out  their  wicked 
plot,  and  it  was  not  difficult,  since  the  Son  was  un¬ 
armed,  and  therefore  unable  to  make  any  resist¬ 
ance. 

Vebsb  9.  Ah  I  though  the  Son  has  been  killed 
and  cast  out  of  the  vineyard,  the  lord  and  owner 
is  not  dead,  and  vengeance  is  sure  to  follow  the 
sin.  They  thought  of  him  as  in  a  far  country, 
where  he  would  never  hear  of  these  events,  and 
from  which  be  would  never  return.  But  the  day 
came  when  he  returned  from  his  journey,  and 
then  came  the  retribution  upon  those  who  had 
changed  from  hired  servants  to  murderous 
usurpers,  and  that  retribution  was  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  the  mercy  of  the  householder  was  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  application  of  this  para¬ 
ble,  first,  as  regards  those  to  whom  Jesus  was 
speaking,  and  second,  as  regards  ourselves. 

The  vineyard  was  the  Jewish  theocracy  or 
church  (Bom.  ix.  4;  Isa.  v.  1-7).  Israel  was  the 
vine  (Jer.  ii.  21).  Olshausen  says  that  the  vine¬ 
yard  was  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  this  is  true, 
but  this  kingdom  under  the  theocracy  was  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Jewish  Church. 

The  householder  was  Jehovah,  the  heavenly 
Father. 

The  “  hedge”  was  the  Jewish  law,  or  as  Trench 
says,  “the  middle  wall  of  partition”  (Eph.  ii.  14). 
Some  writers  regard  circumcision  as  the  special 
hedge  around  the  vineyard. 

The  “wine  press"  was  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 
The  “tower”  was  the  theocratical  protection.  In 
the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  it  was  the  temple. 
The  “husbandmen”  were  the  Jewish  priests,  el¬ 
ders,  and  scribes. 

The  “  servants  ”  were  the  prophets.  Prophets 
were  sent  to  the  Jewish  nation  up  to  within  four 
hundred  years  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  their 
mission  was  by  exhortation  and  warning,  to  per¬ 
suade  the  people  to  return  to  obedience  and  love. 
Notice,  that  this  spiritual  vineyard  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  God,  and  that  as  He  created  it,  it  was  in  a 
perfect  condition,  full  of  great  and  inestimable 
privileges  to  the  Jew,  and  these  privileges  made 
the  responsibility  greater  to  serve  God  faithfully. 

The  absence  of  the  householder  in  a  far  coun¬ 
try  signified  the  absence  from  the  Church  of  God’s 
visible  presence,  and  so  the  prophets  were  the 
representatives  of  Jehovah  in  His  Church. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  absence  of  God  left 
those  who  had  the  care  of  His  Church  free  to  obey 
or  disobey,  and  we  know  from  the  history  of  the 
Jews  that  they  chose  the  latter  course,  and  ruled 
Israel  for  their  own  glory. 

The  treatment  ot  the  prophets  by  the  Jews  is 
recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  Refer 
your  class  to  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  his  flight  from 
his  enemies.  In  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21,  you  will 
find  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  because  he  condemned  Judah  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  their  sins,  and  urged  them  to  repent¬ 
ance.  In  Jer.  xxxvii.  15-21,  xxxviii.  6,  you  will 
read  of  the  persecution  of  Jeremiah.  From  Jew¬ 
ish  tradition,  we  know  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
both  suffered  martyrdom,  as  did  nearly  all  of  the 
prophets.  Having  thus  referred  his  hearers  to  the 
sad  past  in  the  history  of  Israel,  the  Saviour 
prophecies  His  own  cruel  death  in  the  treatment 
by  the  husbandmen  of  the  beloved  Son.  Notice 
the  words  in  verse  6,  “  He  sent  Him  also  last  unto 
them  ” ;  or  as  in  Matthew,  “  Last  of  all.”  It  was 
when  all  other  means  had  failed,  when  Sinai  had 
failed,  when  national  calamities  had  failed,  when 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  had  failed,  that  God 
made  one  last  effort  to  bring  His  chosen  people  to 
repentance  and  obedience,  and  this  last  effort  was 
the  gift  of  His  Son.  God’s  love  for  sinners  out¬ 
weighed  even  His  love  for  the  only  and  beloved 
ouO.  uroa  SO  loved  the  world  that  He  gave,” 
etc.  (John  iii.  16).  And  how  did  the  Son  of  God 
come  into  the  world  ?  With  the  armies  of  heaven, 
to  enforce  the  Father’s  claims  ?  No !  He  came 
alone,  unarmed,  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  grateful  love  of  His  Father’s  ene¬ 
mies  ;  for  they  deserved  no  such  mercy  and  for¬ 
bearance.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  only  the  Son  of 
God,  but  the  only  Heir  (Heb.  i.  2).  He  was  there¬ 
fore  far  above  the  prophets  in  rank  and  dignity. 
When  they  saw  the  Son  of  the  householder  at  a 
distance,  they  conspired  to  take  His  life.  And  so 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  sudden  excitement,  but  a  deliberate 
plan  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (John  xi.  47-53). 
Are  we  to  teach  from  the  last  clause  of  verse  6, 
that  God  in  giving  His  Son  was  ignorant  of  the 
treatment  He  would  receive,  and  that  there  was 
an  expectation  in  the  Divine  mind  that  they  would 
receive  Him  as  the  Messiah  ?  No!  for  God  knew 
that  they  would  reject  Him,  and  crucify  Him ;  but 
we  are  to  teach  that  in  the  gift  of  His  Son,  God 
the  Father  expressed  His  infinite  longing  for  the 
love  and  obedience  of  the  whole  world. 

They  “cast  Him  out  of  the  vineyard.”  They 
led  the  Son  of  God  out  of  the  city  to  be  crucified. 
Recall  to  the  minds  of  your  scholars  the  indigni¬ 
ties  that  were  heaped  upon  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  the  spitting  and  scourging  and  mocking  in 
the  judgment  hall,  the  driving  of  the  nails  through 
His  hands  and  feet,  the  insults  which  they  cast  at 
Him,  even  when  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Did  they  know  that  He  was  the  Son  and  Heir  of 
God  ?  Yes  and  No.  They  know  that  He  perform- 
,  ed  miracles  which  were  the  evidences  of  His  di¬ 
vinity,  and  that  He  claimed  to  be  from  the  Father, 
and  the  long  expected  Redeemer  of  Israel.  But 
they  were  so  blinded  by  sin  that  they  refused  to 
accept  His  credentials,  and  so  their  ignorance, 
spoken  of  in  Luke  xxiii.  34,  Acts  iii.  17,  was  a 
wilful  ignorance. 

In  teaching  ou  verse  9,  you  should  refer  the 
class  to  the  account  in  Matthew,  where  the  Saviour 
makes  the  Scribes  utter  their  own  condemnation ; 
but  when  He  repeats  their  words  as  applicable  to 
themselves,  Luke  records  that  they  indignantly 
refused  to  acceptit,  and  exclaimed  la  horror  “  God 
forbid.”  The  words  “Destroy  the  husbandmen,” 
are  rendered  in  Matthew  “  Will  miserably  de¬ 
stroy  ” ;  and  Bloomfield  translates  it  literally 
“Will  bring  these  wretches  to  a  miserable  death.” 
When  did  God  come  and  destroy  the  wicked  hus- 
baadmen  ?  He  came  in  the  person  of  the  risen 
Son,  whom  they  had  murdered  (Acts  iii.  14,  15), 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  punishment 
of  the  chosen  nation  (a  punishment  still  being  ex¬ 
ecuted),  in  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  people  of  God,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
into  His  vineyard. 

Verses  10,  11.  He  now  refers  them  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  a  prophecy  of  this  very  event.  The 
passage  is  found  in  Psa.  cxviii.  22.  Bead  also 
Acts  iv.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8.  The  truth  taught,  is 
Christ  the  Cornerstone,  disapproved  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  builders,  and  rejected  as  worthless,  becomes 
the  “  head  of  the  comer,”  or  the  head  stone  of  the 
corner — ^that  is,  the  foundation  at  the  point  of  an¬ 
gle  of  two  walls,  thus  binding  the  walls  together, 
and  supporting  the  weight  of  the  building.  So 
Christ  is  the  chief  Cornerstone  upon  which  the 
edifice  of  the  Christian  dispensation  rests  (Eph.  ii. 
20-22).  “  This  was  the  Lord’s  doing.”  Man  tried 
to  destroy  the  Cornerstone,  but  neither  wicked 
men  nor  devils  can  defeat  the  purposes  of  Almigh¬ 
ty  God.  “  It  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,”  marvel¬ 
lous  in  its  revelation  of  the  power  of  God,  and  in 
the  riches  of  the  benefits  which  that  power  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  believers,  through  the  rejected  Corner¬ 
stone. 

I  wlli  only  very  briefly  mention  a  few  practical 
thoughts  from  this  wonderful  lesson. 

1.  Our  hearts  are  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

2.  As  they  came  from  the  Almighty’s  hand,  they 
were  pure  and  holy. 

3.  God  has  hedged  us  about  with  innumerable 
privileges  and  mercies,  so  that  we  might  be  tme 


to  Him,  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  Hisgiory.  George  “  In  i^what  shape  did  you  send  your  speci- 
Herbcrt  expresses  this  hedging  of  the  soul  with  mens  to  Rochester  ?  “I  merely  skinned  them 

law  and  grace,  in  these  words :  of  the 

skin  at\my  institution  my  aids  were  enabled  to 


liOTd,  with  what  care  hast  ’Thou  Iwgirt  us  round  I  excellent  reprod  uction  of  the  original 

Parents  first  season  us,  then  schoolmasters  fj,.  nnck  lien  in  Gin  ak-innin,-  ' 

Deliver  us  to  laws;  they  send  us  bound  The  whole  nacK  lies  in  the  skinning,  for  if  the 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers,  skin  IS  i  properly  taken  off  it  will  assume  its 

Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin,  origin^  sh^e  just  li^ke  a  squasheiUndia  rub- 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes,  b6r  bftv.  irny,  i3aroii  Hugo  von  Kopponfels, 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in,  <.my  ag^nt  at  Gaboon,  on  the  west  coast  of 

Bibles  laid  open,  mUllons  of  surprises,  Africa,.  ^  is  constantly  sending  me  gorilla  and 

Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness,  ohiiopanzee  skins,  which  we  are  invariably  able 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ;  tO  Stuff  to  perfection,” 

InU.eco»rs6otthe.on,eK^Uo»I.rot  ward 
,  „  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  American  Muse- 

4.  God  8  demands  are  perfectly  just.  He  does  ©f  Natural  History  in  Central  Park.  He 
not  ask  what  we  cannot  give,  but  only  the  fruit  of  said  that  in  his  travels  he  had  never  found 
our  lives,  daj’  by  day.  a  building  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  uses 


Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 
Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  ot  all  sizes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 

Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises. 

Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ; 
Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  consciences ; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 


our  lives,  daj’  by  day.  a  building  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  uses 

5.  The  patience  ot  God  in  bearing  with  our  sins,  to  which  it  vvas  put  as  this.  Its  accommoda- 
waitiug  for  long  years  for  us  to  bring  forth  fruit,  tions,  ho  said,  were  simply  perfect,  and  he 

6.  The  gift  of  Christ,  God’s  last  effort  to  rescue  compare  its  g^u:- 

,  T,  ■  a  •  1  geous  and  extensive  halls  with,  excepting  the 

sinners.  Even  infinite  compassion  can  do  no  Vatican.  Such  being  the  case,  he  thought 

“ore.  New  Yorkers  siiould  take  a  pride  in  in- 

7.  The  death  of  Christ,  as  an  atonement  for  our  creasing  the  museum’s  collections  and  putting 

sins,  increases  our  responsibility,  and  it  we  reject  it  on  a  par  with  the  British  Museum,  for  iu- 
Him,  we  are  under  a  terrible  condemnation,  stance.  'The  Professor  thought  that  his  own 
“  How  shall  ye  escape,  if  ve  neglect  so  great  sal-  contriburion  to  the  museuni  would  soon  be 
vation  ?  ”  ready.  He  had  received  orders  to  mount  all 

„  _  ^  ,  TT-  ■  1  specimens  in  the  handsomest  manner  on  wal- 

8.  We  were  the  property  of  God,  His  vineyard,  stands  with  brass  edges,  and  liis  assistants 
by  creation;  but  we  are  the  property  of  His  Son  Jq  Rochester  were  at  the  present  moment  bus- 


Him,  we  are  under  a  terrible  conderauation. 
“  How  shall  ye  escape,  if  ye  neglect  so  great  sal¬ 
vation  ?  ” 


by  the  purchase  of  the  precious  blood. 

9.  The  one  all-important  question  is.  How  are 


ily  engaged  in  this  work. 

“But  now  you  must  excuse  me,”  said  the 


you  treating  the  beloved  Sou  of  God  ?  Indiffer-  Professor  at  last ;  “  I  have  to  go  up  to  Cen- 
ence  is  the  most  contemptuous  rejection.  This  ^ral  Park  at  once  to  make  arrangements  for 


.  ,  1  X  (.  4^1  „  my  collections.  I  will  bo  very  busy  there  for 

question  we  may  defer  answering  now;  but  at  the  „  j  j 

bar  of  God  we  shall  meet  It,  when  it  is  too  late  to  " - 

accept  Jesus  as  our  Messiah  and  King.  -  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


accept  Jesus  as  our  Messiah  and  Ring.  -  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

10.  Whatever  the  sinner  may  do,  Jesus  Christ  is  near  the  Great  Commoner  came  to  being  President. 

the  head  stone  of  the  corner,  and  no  rejection  of  .t/  j _ _  u  i  j  mv  i 

,  !  4  XX.  j  1  4U..  H  is  not  generally  known,’  said  Thurlow 

Him,  no  wrath  of  man  against  Him,  can  delay  the  Webster  came  to  being 

full  and  glorious  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  president.’ 


ot  God  in  redemption  (1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  20-  » It  is  generally  known,’  I  said,  ‘  that  he  was 

22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  23 ;  Col.  i.  18.  a  candidate  for  the  Whig  nomination  five  times 

11.  It  we  are  built  up  on  the  “  Cornerstone,”  we  and  raided  it  every  time.’ 
shall  grow  in  character  to  be  beautiful  temples,  ‘  ^qui^ced,  ‘  b 


shall  grow  in  character  to  be  beautiful  temples,  *  Yes,  he  acqui^ced,  ‘  but  he  came  a  good 

within  whose  walls  the  Father  and  the  Son  will  I 

...  ...  .  had  always  been  among  his  most  profound 

abide  with  us,  filling  us  with  holiness  and  peace  admirers,  and  wanted  to  see  him  President  in 
and  joy.  1840.  But  it  became  obvious  to  mo  during  the 

-  “  Winter  that  he  couldn’t  get  the  nomination, 

NEW  YORK  MUSEUM  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Harrison  was  leading.  I  went  down  to 

,  .  .  ,  ,  Washington  early  in  the  Spring  and  called  him 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward  of  Rochester  has  been  into  the  cloak  room.  ‘  I  think  I  shall  be  the 
very  busy  in  New  York  fulfllling  his  engage-  whig  candidate,’  he  said.  I  expressed  my 
ments  with  a  couple  of  our  wealthy  and  gener-  doubts  of  it.  ‘  Who  will  be,  then  ?  ’  he  asked, 
ous  citizens  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Museum  •  it  looks  to  me  like  Harrison,’  I  answered, 
of  Natural  History.  We  find  the  following  par-  He  almost  sneered  at  the  idea.  He  naturally 
ticulars  in  the  daily  Mail  and  Express  of  July  j^^d  but  little  respect  for  mere  military  men, 
27 :  Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward,  whose  large  natural  and  he  exclaimed  ‘  It  is  impossible  that  a 
science  establishment  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  man  so  ignorant  as  he  and  so  lacking  in  every 
won  him  national  if  not  universal  renown  as  a  quality  of  a  chief  magistrate,  can  be  nominated 
collector,  taxidermist,  palaeontologist,  and  min-  for,  such  a  place.’  I  told  him  it  was  simply  a 
eralogist,  is  a  guest  at  the  Astor  House  for  the  question  of  who  could  poll  the  most  votes  ; 
present.  His  mission  in  this  city  will  interest  then  I  got  him  to  sit  down  and  look  over  my 
every  class  of  readers.  About  two  years  ago  figures.  They  didn’t  convince  him,  of  course. 
Prof.  Ward  sold  to  Mr.  Robert  Colgate  a  strik-  ‘  Why,  you  don’t  act  as  if  you  believed  it  your- 
ing  group  of  orang-outangs,  shot  by  one  of  the  geif/  he  said,  ‘  for  you  have  chosen  a  Scott  dele- 
Prufessor’s  aids,  Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  on  gation  from  your  own  State.’  ‘  That  was  to  pre- 
the  Sadong  River,  Borneo.  Mr.  Colgate,  in  his  vent  the  appointment  of  a  Clay  delegation,’  I 
turn,  presented  the  group  to  the  American  said, ‘and  Clay  cannot  be  elected  if  nominated. 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Central  Park.  Rut,  Mr.  Webster,’  I  went  on,  ‘  I  haven’t  come 
They  excited  much  curiosity  and  admiration  Washington  to  get  you  to  withdraw  your 
there,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  Colgate  was  iuduced  name,  but  to  ask  you  to  accept  the  nomina- 
to  give  Prof.  Ward  the  order  to  oollect  for  the  |;ion  for  Vice-President  in  case  Harrison  shall 
same  museum  specimens  of  every  monkey  in  be  selpcted  fdr  the  first  place.’  No,  he 
the  world.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Morris  K.  wouldn’t  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  he  re- 
Jesup,  who  also  was  greatly  interested  in  the  fused  with  quite  as  much  spirit  as  the  occasion 
welfare  of  the  museum,  gave  Prof.  Ward  an  ealled  for.  So  I  came  home  and  Harrison  was 
order  for  a  complete  collection  of  the  mammals  nominated,  and  John  Tyler  was  made  his  vice, 
and  birds  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  ^nd  by  the  death  of  Harrison,  Tyler  became 
first  collection  was  to  President  a  month  after  tlie  election.  Webster 
cost  $7,01)0  and  the  second  $10,000.  In  Janu-  gg(v  fatal  mistake  he  had  made,  and  the 
ary,  1881,  the  Professor  started  on  the  sixth  next  time  I  saw  him — he  was  then  Tyler’s  Sec- 
' great  tour  which  he  has  made  around  the  retury  of  State — he  confessed  it  to  me. 
world  since  1870,  and  naturally  his  chief  object  «  Well,  curiously  enough,  that  wasn’t  the  last 
was  to  fulfil  the  orders  for  the  New  York  mu-  of  his  iatal  mistakes.  In  1848  the  very  same 
seum.  After  visiting  almost  eveiy  country  and  tMog  happed  right  over  again.  In  1844  Clay 
city  of  importance  in  one-half  the  globe,  he  re-  jt^en  Seated  and  taken  out  of  the  way, 
turned  to  the  United  States  last  May,  none  the"  thouSght  he  would  walk  over 


seum.  After  visiting  almost  eveiy  country  and 
city  of  importance  in  one-half  the  globe,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  last  May,  none  the" 


ling  hap| 
ad  heenj 


worse  for  the  hardships  and  fatigues  attendant  cdurse.  I  saw  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  pretty 
on  such  a  voyage^,  and  the  richer  for  a  nij^ber  fiifely  to  be  the  man,  for  after  the  Mexican  war 
of  exceedingly  valuable  specimens.  there  was  a  great  furore  over  Taylor.  During 

Early  this  morning  a  Mml  and  Express  re-  j^e  Spring  before  the  nomination  I  went  over 
porter  knocked  at  the  Professor  s  door  at  the  Marshfield.  ‘  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it 
Astor  House.  It  was  opened  by  a  medium-  this  time?’ asked  Mr.  Webster,  with  a  smile  of 
sized,  elderly  man,  dressed  in  a  modest  suit  of  security. 

grey,  and  having  the  general  appearance  of  a  *1  think  this  time,’  I  said,  ‘  that  Gen.  Taylor 
retired  merchant.  His  face  was  covered  with  yyjfi  be  the  man.’ 

a  carefully-trimmed  iron-grey  beard,  and  his  « He  was  astounded.  I  didn’t  look  so  at  all 
eyes  somewhat  shaded  by  two  shaggy  eye-  to  him.  He  thought  it  a  very  wild  guess, 
^^ows.  , ,  T  •  •  1  ‘1^0  yoR  seriously  think,’  he  asked,  ‘  that  such 

“  The  portion  of  the  world  I  visited  on  my  man  can  be  nominated  ?  ’  I  assured  him  that 
present  trip,”  _  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  re-  j  thought  it  very  probable.  Taylor  was  then 
porter’s  questions,  “  included  ^  Australia,  New  designated  by  those  who  did  not  admire  him 
Zealand,  tUe  I^lynesian  Archipelago,  the  Ma-  gg  «gQ  illiterate  frontier  colonel  who  hasn’t 
iayan  Islands,  ()hina,  and  Japan.  First  I  went  voted  for  forty  years,’  and  Webster  seemed  to 
via  San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand,  where  I  sympathize  with  this  view.  I  then  appealed 
w^  lucky  enough  to  obtain  among  other  to  him  to  accept  the  nomination  for  vice- 
things  some  excellent  specimens  ot  the  remains  President  under  Taylor.  He  remembered  his 
of  a  bird  called  moa  dinornis.  The  animal  is  former  mistake,  and  smiled,  and  said  at  last 
now  altogether  extinct,  but  its  bones  can  be  that  he  would  consult  his  two  best  friends, 
found  buried  in  large  quantities  all  over  the  George  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator 
island.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  ostnch,  Wilson  of  New  Hampshire,  and  do  as  they  said, 
and  reaches  a  respectable  height.  I  also  ob-  « 'pbey  were  summoned  and  came.  I  met 
tained  a  few  specimens  of  the  aptery,  a  large  them  at  Mr.  Webster’s  and  presented  my  fig- 
and  alinost  wingless  byd  belonging  to  the  ures.  They  were  nonplused  at  first,  but  came 
ostni^  family,  and  a  few  of  the  very  rare  finally  to  my  conclusion  that  Taylor’s  nomina- 
hatteria  punctata,  the  sole  representati^  of  tion  was  probable,  and  they  joiuea  me  in  ad- 
the  order  Rhynchocephalma  of  lizards.  There  vising  Mr.  Webster  to  be  content  with  second 
are  no  monkeys  whatever  in  New  Zealand.  The  pigce,  if  the  first  should  prove  beyond  his 
next  place  I  visited  was  Australia,  including  reach.  He  reluctantly  agreed  to  it,  and  I  was 
Van  Dieman  8  Land.  Here  animals  of  the  authorized  to  see  the  arrangement  carried  out. 
marsupial  fanafiy,  otherwise  known  as  pouch  Just  at  that  point  his  son  Fletcher  came  home 
animals,  of  which  the  kangaroo  is  the  most  from  town,  and  he  ridiculed  the  scheme  so  en- 
ordmary  species,  abound,  and  during  my  stay  ergetically  and  so  bitterly  that  his  father  re- 
I  secured  many  good  specimens,  which  1  sent  turned  to  his  original  position,  and  refused  to 
hoine  ready  for  stufi^g.  I  furthermore  found  figve  anything  to  do  with  my  proposal.  Well, 
good  specimens  of  ariuthormc^  those  peculiar  the  vice-presidency  went  begging.  The  name  of 
animals  with  the  h^d  and  \^b  feet  of  a  duck  Fillmore  was  suddenly  sprung  on  the  conven- 
and  the  body  of  a  beaver.  Froin  Australia  I  tion,  and  he  was  put  on  the  ticket.  Taylor  and  he 
travelled  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  East  ^ere  elected ;  Taylor  died  in  four  mouths,  and 
j  Java,  Borneo,  Fillmore  became  President,  and  Webster  went 

and  Malacca.  This  is  where  I  ^st  came  across  down  to  Washington  and  served  him  as  Secre- 
really  fine  rnonkey  specimens.  They  were  chief-  tgj-y  of  State,  as  he  had  similarly  served  the 
ly  orang-omtangs— some  of  them  very  large  and  accidental  Tyler  I  I  think  the  pair  of  curious 
savage.  They  live  m  inacce^ible  parts  of  the  mishaps  did  a  good  deal  to  sour  him,  and  per- 
country  where  thick  forests  abound,  but  at  cer-  fiaps  helped  to  make  him  reckless  in  his  per¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  lower  coun-  sonal  habi  s.’ 

try  is  inundated  they  come  down  in  large  num-  Feeling  sure  that  these  important  incidents 
hers  to  eat  the  durion  fruit.  Then  the  natives  fg  tfig  history  of  the  country  were  not  widely 
set  upon  them  and  capture  them  by  the  dozens,  known,  I  obtained  Mr.  Weed’s  consent  to  give 
Many  fine  specimens  were  brought  to  my  head-  them  publicity.— New  York  Correspondent  of 
quartere  at  Saranak,  the  capital  of  Borneo,  and  the  Dertoit  Post  and  Tribune. 

some  of  them  will  be  ready  soon  for  the  Anjer-  _ 

lean  Museum.  _ 

“  My  next  voyage  was  to  the  Malay  Peninsu-  PENNSYLVANIA  COMMUNITY, 

la  and  Siam,  where,  however,  I  captured  little  Elias  Spiedel  of  Ohio,  formerly  a  member 
besides  snakes.  But  these  were  not  to  be  de-,  of  the  Economite  Society  of  Beaver  county,  Pa., 
spised.  Some  of  my  boa-constrictors  are  has  begun  a  suit  to  recover  $30,000,  the  value 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  I  have  also  of  his  share  In  the  society’s  property.  If  the 
some  excellent  specimens  of  pythons.  In  suit  is  successful  it  will  be  followed  by  others 
China,  where  I  now  went,  I  found  deer  and  of  a  similar  character,  and  draw  a  large  sum 
pheasants  in  any  quantity,  and  helped  myself  of  money  from  the  Economite  Society’s  well- 
plentifully.  I  needed  only  to  visit  the  mar-  filled  treasury.  In  view  of  this  new  attempt 
kets  for  what  I  wanted  in  this  respect.  To  my  to  establish  a  claim  upon  this  curious,  and  in 
surprise  I  found  that  the  tiger  had  become  ac-  some  ways  Mormon-like  settlement,  a  glimpse 
climated  in  China,  and  not  only  there  but  in  at  its  history  is  interesting.  It  was  about  the 
such  a  northern  country  as  Corea.  There  the  year  1800  that  George  Rapp,  a  farmer  and 
animal’s  hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  and  much  of  vintner,  who  lived  in  the  r^ion  of  Wilrtem- 
its  southern  fierceness  has  been  replaced  with  burg,  Germany,  began  to  preach  in  secret  the 
lethargy.  In  Japan  I  found  many  monkeys,  gospel  of  the  Second  Adventists.  He  was  a 
Like  the  Corean  tiger,  the  climate  has  had  its  man  of  great  personal  magnetism,  with  a  ready 
effect  on  them.  Their  fur  is  long  and  bushy,  command  of  language,  shrewd  and  unscru- 
and  th^  are  comparatively  tame.  I  was  as-  pulous  ;  so  he  had  a  strong  influence  over  the 
tonisbed  to  find  these  creatures  wading  ignorant  people  whom  he  addressed.  He  told 
through  the  snow  with  evident  delight,  so  thor-  them  that  in  order  to  be  saved  from  eternal 
oughly  had  they  become  acclimated.  Wild  damnation  they  must  leave  the  established 
boars  and  pheasants  are  perfectly  at  home  in  Church  of  their  country,  settle  either  in  Amer- 


leader,  marriage  is  the  fruit  of  Adam’s  fall,  to 
be  avoided  lest  ye  perish.  Rapp  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  breaking  the  last  tie  which  bound 
families  together,  set  himself  up  as  judge  and 
jury,  as  temporal  and  spiritual  king  over  the 
tribe  of  Harmony.  Some  of  the  young  men 
naturally  wanted  to  marry,  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  a  few  of  them,  Spiedel  among  the 
number,  left  the  settlement,  at  various  times, 
but  received  no  share  of  its  wealth  as  they 
went.  Rapp  meantime  had  destroyed  all  writ¬ 
ten  testimony  to  the  sums  originally  “  laid  at 
his  feet  ”  by  the  people,  and  had  appropria¬ 
ted  as  his  own  $510,000  in  coin.  When  he  died 
he  was  succeeded  by  Romelius  Baker  and  Jacob 
Henrici,  who  have  kept  up  the  old  custom. 
The  society  has  grown  smaller  by  death  and 
desertion,  until  now  only  a  few  aged  members 
are  left,  and  when  they  die,  the  property, 
which  has  grown  to  a  value  of  $8,000,000,  will 
go  to  the  State  unless  the  claims  of  the  lieirs 
are  allowed  by  the  courts. 

A  SLAVE  MART  IN  MOROCCO. 

Siuce  my  last  letter,  writes  a  Morocco  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  London  Standard,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  slave  market 
here.  By  the  Mahometan  law  no  man  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  more  than  four  wives,  but  there 
is  no  limit  but  that  of  his  purse  to  the  number 
of  female  slaves  belonging  to  his  establishment. 
The  Sultan’s  ladies  are  numbered  by  hundreds, 
if  they  do  not  indeed  reach  the  four  figures, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  position  and  wealth 
the  well-to-do-Moor  in  like  manner  has  a  large 
or  small  harem  establishment.  The  Sultan 
has  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  honor  of 
entering  his  harem  upon  whom  he  will,  and  any 
girls  in  the  province  who  are  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  pretty  are  sent  up  to  the  court  for  his 
inspection,  or  sent  to  him  as  a  complimentary 
present. 

Men  in  high  positions,  as  the  Visier,  are  also 
often  presented  with  ladies,  and  being  fre¬ 
quently  very  wealthy,  complete  their  establish¬ 
ments  by  private  contract,  paying  perhaps 
£200  for  a  girl  they  may  admire.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  well-to-do-Moor,  of  whom  there  are  a 
large  number  of  the  merchant  class,  have  to 
content  themselves  by  buying  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket,  and  consequently  the  slave  market  is  a 
highly  patronized  institution.  The  court  in 
which  this  is  usually  held  on  three  days  in 
every  week,  opens  out  ot  the  labyrinth  of  small, 
narrow  streets  which  form  the  bazaar  or  gen¬ 
eral  market  ot  the  city,  a  place  iu  which  the 
higher  class  of  Moors  would  not  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  deign  to  be  seen.  As  the  afternoon  wears 
on,  however,  they  may  be  seen  ambling  down 
on  their  gaily  caparisoned  mules,  with  a  slave 
walking  behind  them,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
court,  where  they  dismount  and  recline  in  pio- 
turesque  groups  round  the  enclosure. 

About  the  same  time  arrive  by  twos  and 
threes  those  who  are  to  be  sold,  being  placed 
by  the  salesmen  in  some  small  recesses  or 
stalls  opening  on  to  the  court.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  there 
were  about  fifty  or  sixty  persons  for  sale,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  most  of  them  black  as 
jet,  and  from  their  features  evidently  natives 
of  the  Soudan,  some  ot  whom  were  to  be  sold 
only  in  lots,  with  two  or  three  children.  These 
were  the  drudges  for  house  and  field  work,  the 
price  of  whom  is  always  moderate  and  strictly 
commensurate  to  the  amount  of  work  they  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  perform.  But  besides  these 
were  two  female  figures  who  evidently  excited 
no  small  amount  of  interest  in  the  gray-beard¬ 
ed  old  Moors  who  formed  no  small  proportion 
of  the  purchasers. 

One  of  them  was  a  closely  veiled  Moorish  girl, 
whose  features  were  revealed  only  to  inquiring 
customers,  but  who  from  a  passing  glance  did 
not  appear  to  bo  remarkable  for  her  beauty  ; 
the  other  was  a  really  pretty  girl  from  the 
province  of  Sue,  whose  rose-colored  caftau 
and  green  silk  headdress  contrasted'-pleasant- 
ly  with  her  olive  complexion  and  long  black 
lashes.  They  were  all  neatly  and  tidily  dress¬ 
ed,  bearing  no  sign  of  ill-treatment  or  scant 
nourishment,  and  were  treated  with  all  consid¬ 
eration  both  by  salesmen  and  purchasers, 
though  the  examination  made  by  the  latter  of 
the  teeth,  arms,  etc.,  of  those  they  bid  for,  was 
very  repulsive  to  those  unaccustomed  to  such 
sights. 

Good  for  Bailies. 

When  I  have  a  baby  at  breast  nothing  is  so  use¬ 
ful  for  quieting  my  own  and  baby’s  nerves  as 
Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  It  prevents  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  and  is  better  than  any  stimulant  to  give 
strength  and  appetite. — A  Newark  Mother. 

A  Valuable  Addition. 

Because  it  is  beneficial  to  the  scalp  and  adds  to 
personal  beauty  by  restoring  color  and  lustre  to 
gray  or  faded  hair.  Is  why  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam 
is  such  a  popular  dressing. 


SELTZER 


R.  fl.  MARY  &  CO., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  Sh,  NEW  TOBX. 

oband  central  fanot  and  dbt  goods 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUB  MAONIFlOBlIT 
AS80BTMENT  OF 

BLACK  SILKS. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  UNRIVALLED  MANVFAB- 
TURERS  BONNETS,  GUINET  BELLOW.  AND 
GIBAUD.  ALSO  TO  OUR  COMPLETB 
LINE  OF  COLORED 

DRESS  SILKS 

AT  $1  17  PER  YARD,  WORTH  $1.60. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP 

TOURISTS’ 

ARTICLES  AT  THE  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 
ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FILLED  WITH  GREAT  PBOMPTNHSB. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

DCATTY’^  organs.  27  stops,  «90.  Pianos,  U991.H0i. 
ut.ui  I  I  »  Factory  ruanlng  day  and  night.  Cataloga* 
free.  Address  DlKItl.  F.  BcATTf.  Wathinsion.  N.  1. 

^TS  WANTED 

IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  V.  S.  TO  Kia.l. 

THE 

American  Universal  CyciopEedia. 

S.  W.  Green's  Son,  7i  &  76  Beekman  St.,  N.T. 

BIO  PAV  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Samples 
free.  TAYLOR  BROS.  A  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

GKATEPiri^COMFOBTINO. 

EPPS’  COCOA. 

BSSASFA5T. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  hy  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  ot  well  selected 
Coooa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  ■ 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  snoh 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  batlt 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  read^ 
to  attack  wherever  thers  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.’’— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  In  tins  (only  1  lb.  and  lb  )  labeled. 

.TAMES  EPPS  &  GO., 

Homceopathlc  Chemists,  London,  England. 

Also,  Epps’  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office f  No.  119  Broadway. 

Fim-EIGHTH  SEMMSIUAL  STATEIEKT. 

Showing  the  oondition  of  the  Company  on  tke 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -'  -  -  $3,000,00#  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  .  1,987,087  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  309,469  97 

Net  Surplus, .  1,661,673  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,838,719  07 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  eiie.aiS  OS 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hen 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  •3,I66,S30)..  1,368,18;  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,008,760  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  931,350  SO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  138,560  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  81,505- 

91«) .  1,007,410  08 

Tcu.ast  Uum  an  rtr  j..:  v  i  aaa  -  - ««t,or4  ftv^ 

Premiums  unrulleeted  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  83,143  XS 

Beal  Estate .  36,449  48 

Total . 86.838,719  OT 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOYER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BBOAfi’WAT,  TOES. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annnal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1, 1882. 

Cash.  CapitaL  -  -  .  .  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insuranoe,  -  635,741  10 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96,655  67 

Net  Surplus,  -  .  .  .  832,744  60 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YOBK. 


81  Banflolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


COLGATE  &  GO’S 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

TOILET  SOAP. 


The  novelty  and  exceptional 
Strength  of  its  perfhme  are  the 
peculiar  fascinations  of  this  luxa> 
rious  articles  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  any  Toi> 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreign  mann- 
factxure. 


Total  Assets, 


1,566,141  38 


If  the  Stomach  is  Wrong,  all  is  Wrong.  TABBAMT’8 
8ELTZEB  Afebiemt,  While  acting  as  a  corrective  upon  that 
organ,  gently  expels  all  morbid  matter  from  the  aliment¬ 
ary  canal,  and  Imparts  a  healthful  activity  to  the  sluggish 
liver. 

FOB  SALE  BY  THE  WHOLE  DRUG  TRADE. 

JEXAMINE  . 

Our  Glad  Hosanna 

By  L0WS.T  and  DOAXTE. 

OUB  GLAD  HOSANNA  Is  the  LABGEST  and 
BEST  COLLECTION  of  Hymns  and 
Songs  ever  offered  at  the 

Popular  Price,  -  -  $30  per  100  Copies. 

3!^  Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  request. 

BIGLOT^  MAIN, 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,800) . $1,M5,98T  W 

Roads  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,760  0$ 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Offlee .  70,M7  M 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Offlee  Premiums...  104,020  33 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  12,476  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,030  0$ 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,113  6« 

Railroad  Stock .  14,060  06 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  (1,460  M 

Accrued  Interest .  11,168  46 

-  $3,666,141  36 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Seo’y. 
CHARLES  L,  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

Omezs  (New  York.  100 Broadway. 

OonUnental  { Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sw. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  (or  re-lnsuranoe . 81,501,513  36 

Reserve  ample  (or  all  other  claims .  383,548  64 

Capital . 1.000,000  om 

Net  Surplus .  1,435,880  35 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1, 1883.. 84,309  480  IS 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrio- 
tlons  ot  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  81,100,000. 

DlBKCTORSt 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  0.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GBORGB  RUSS, 

8.  B.  OHITTIBIDSN, 

WM.  H.  SWAM, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AUBEUU8  B.  HULL, 
WILUAM  M.  VAIL, 
THBODOBB  I.  HUBTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  OLAFUM, 
8ETMOUB  L.  BUSTED, 
ALEXANDEB  E.  ORB, 
WM.  L.  ANDBSW8, 

B.  W.  OOBUE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE. 

JAMBS  FRASER. 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sac  4$«iicif  Oaei. 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER, 
Sse.  Brssklyn  RspL 


SAMUEL  A.  BAWTBB, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILUAM  BBYOB, 
WBLUNGTON  OLAPP, 
HENBY  F.  SPAUT.nniQ 
BICHABD  A.  M’OUBDY 
JOHN  H.  SEED, 

JOHN  H.  EABLB, 
0HABLE8  H.  BUOTK, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWABD  MABTIN, 
BBADIBH  JOHNSON, 

B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWBBNOB  TUBNUBB. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Seerstan 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

See.  Loea  Deg. 


Japan,  and  so  are  most  of  our  domestic  anl-  lea  or  the  Holy  Land,  and  wait  patiently  a  few  \A/  o.Q'hiHOi*i:nTI  Tal  “pA  TuSn'Pfl.TinA  O  C%  TYl  Tb  A.  Tl  H 
mals.  From  Japan  I  returned  to  San  Fran-  years  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  Rapp  VVcLBlJ.lIlgUUIl  JJIllO  V/UlUJpUiIi^ 


cisco,  and  reached  my  home  in  Rochester  in  announced  himself  to  be  their  spiritual  leader 
May.  Of  course  while  collecting  animals  I  did  with  divine  authority,  and  in  1806  he  persuaded 
not  neglect  the  other  departments,  and  I  have  126  families  to  sell  their  lands  and  accompany 
enriched  my  collection  with  numberless  birds,  him  to  America.  These  immigrants  founded 
fossils,  ores — with  something  of  everything  ap-  the  settlement  of  “  Harmony,”  near  Zelienople, 
pertaining  to  natural  history,  in  short,  except-  Butler  county,  Pa.  Until  they  reached  their 
ing  insects.”  destination  the  families  had  paid  their  own  ex- 

“  I  presume  you  had  many  exciting  adven-  peases  and  held  on  to  their  own  money ;  but 
tures  during  your  trip?”  ventured  the  report-  they  had  hardly  settled  down  when  Rapp  by 
er.  “  No,  1  can  hardly  say  I  did.  To  tell  you  lies  and  threatened  promises,  persuaded  them 
the  truth,  unlike  many  other  travellers  and  to  put  their  money  in  his  bands,  “  as  was  di¬ 
collectors,  I  considered  that  my  time  was  too  rented  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Acts,”  renounce 
precious  to  be  wasted  in  exploring  forests,  dee-  the  right  to  form  an  exclusive  home  for  each 
erts  and  what  not.  I  preferred  remaining  in  family,  and  refrain  from  marriage,  as  a  mortal 
the  large  towns  and  villages,  and  purchasing  sin.  He  taught  that  man  was  created  physi- 
what  I  needed  from  the  natives.  This  method  cally  dual,  and  that  the  female  element  was 
may  have  cost  me  a  little  more,  but  it  saved  taken  from  him  “because  he  envied  the  beasts, 
time,  and  therefore  I  preferred  it.”  which  went  in  pairs.”  Therefore,  argued  this 


OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Corner  Conrtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
Assets, . 


-  President. 

$6,500,00a 


In  this  Oompan;,  during  the  time  covered  bjr  dividends,  after  tsilure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  iwUcy-holder  k 
fuOl  protected. 

1st  Should  be  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  fuU  amount  ot  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  wlTR 
the  balance  ol  unnsed  dividends. 

3d.  Should  he  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  his  credit,  he  may  pw> 
his  premium  for  the  balance  •(  the  year,  bis  policy  being  held  by  his  dividends  In  full  force  k.'  nU  Intents  and  purpo»»i 
no  medical  re-examlnatiou  being  required. 

WM.  EAXTUN.  Vioe-Prealdent  and  Secretary.  CYRUS  MUNN,  Ass'..- -tnt  Secretary. 

B.  B.  French,  Superintendent  ot  Agenciea.  Urakl  0.  Pierson,  Actnary,  Dr.  B.  W.  MCOrrasx.  Medical  Bxamlnar. 


l.’Hifl  NEW-YOKK  EVAMGELIST:  THGKSDAi.  AUGUST  10,  1882. 


THB  HBW  YOBX  BVANOILIBT.  A  ^gle  preliminary  word  concerning  the  aries.  Now,  as  ever,  they  are  the  aggr^sive  hour  of  square,  manly  discussion  been  had,  we  tlou  not  yet  settled.  But  never  before  In  the  his- 

»•.  IM  Vmmmm  strMt,  basis  of  such  uniflcatioo.  One  of  our<5ontem-  phalanx  of  the  Church.  j  whether  the  General  Assembly  would  tory  of  the  country,  has  there  been  so  general  and 

ABwieui  Tract  Soeietr  BnUdinc,  Boom  at.  poraries  recently  emphasized  its  desire  for  The  number  of  Elders  and  Deacons  apWars  ever  have  put  upon  record  a  sentence  so  com-  strong  an  insistance  that  the  public  offices  shall 

nwBT  M.  WIKLD,  iditor  aad  Proprietor.  ““ioo  with  the  Church  Gouth,  by  the  sugges-  to  be  increasing  preternaturally ;  not  ac^ally  plex,  equivocal,  questionable :  containing  such  not  be  taxed,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  partisan 

_  tion  that  that  body  was  sounder  than  our  own  so,  we  suppose,  only  some  clerks  of  S^slon  an  arraignment  of  institutions  which  are  the  purposes.  They  do  not  belong  to  either  party 

nCBKS:  ts  a  Ytu,  la  Adv«M,  Portag*  Paid.  on  such  topics  as  Inspiration  and  Revelation,  and  Presbytery  are  waking  up  to  the  faei  of  an  centers  of  the  purest  teaching,  and  the  best  but  to  the  country ;  and  the  men  holding  them  owe 

'***®®®*  **  and  that  Its  organic  connection  with  us  would  additional  siiecification  or  two  in  the  p^ted  thought  nnd  scholarship  in  our  denomination,  their  first  duty  to  the  country.  If  this  point  can 

AdTertiMarats  w  oanta  a  un*— u  lines  to  the  Inch.  strengthen  the  more  orthodox  section  of  our  forms  sent  out  by  the  Assembly.  \  and  which  are  surpassed  even  in  orthodoxy  bv  be  Impressed  on  both  parties  so  stronslv  that  thov 


On  the  Fifth  Pnge,  SO  cents  s  line 


own  Chureh.  Our  correspondent  clearly  Inti- 


i  f  j.  *  -11  w  '  and  which  are  surpassed  even  in  orthodoxy  by  be  Impressed  on  both  parties  sp  strongly  that  they 

But  the  item  that  will  ^  most  scrutini^  in  those  of  no  Christian  Church  on  earth.  will  feel  constrained  to  unite  in  forbidding  it  in 

1  this  array  is  that  of  the  additions  by  ^mi-  •  _  _  statutes  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

J  K  the  VCTO  A!«D  after  «  real  service  to  the  country. 

rey;rrs.%MsbtrebettT^l"ivtorto^^^  Last  week  Tuesday  the  President  ireated  Con- 


gress  to  a  genuine  surprise  by  a  message  veto- 


THUESDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1882. 


OOMTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPEB. 


simply  in  order  to  strengthen  one  party  against 
another  party,  or  to  augment  the  power  of  dog¬ 
matism  or  of  ecclesiastical  assumption,  or  to 


the  officers  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  their 


OITR  HARVE<S1T  FIELDS. 


‘THOME  DEMEHT  DAYS.’ 


Ob  the  Elshth  l^e,  Mocntsalinc.  - — - -  — -  -  -  -  --  luuoc  uu  vyui i»imm.>uurcn  on  earin.  wiu  leei  constrained  to  unite  In  forbidding  it  in 

Harriaccc  aad  Deaths,  not  over  «  Unea,  SO  centt,  mates  his  apprehension  that  any  movement  all  this  array  is  that  of  the  additions  by  etxami-  • 
cvcrsiia^  lOcMUtaUne.  toward  this  union  would  only  increase  the  al-  nation.  The  total  for  the  last  year  is  giVen  at 

Xa^i^IrkTvM^^iaaUoMi^br  DULn.Momn'ouu!  ready  excessive  domination  of  our  Confession,  29,389,  which  is  above  the  average  of  the  past  the  veto  ayd  after. 

or  BaowiuKD  Lernut.  and  bring  free  thought  .under  new  bondage  to  flveyears.  This  is  the  best  we  can  say  for  this  Last  week  Tuesday  the  President  treated  Con- 

an  arrogant  and  dogmatic  ecolesiasticism.  It  return;  for  the  churches  have  been,  and  are,  pess  to  a  genuine  surprise  by  a  message  veto-  pav  treating  the  oatronaS  of  the  Luntrv  as  olun 
is  feared  by  some  that  the  practical  result  as  a  whole,  quite  out  of  correspondence  with  the  River  and  Harbor  bill.  The  bill  appro-  der  which  the  successful  party  can  dlvid^  at  will 

would  be  a  mero  glorification  of  Presbyterian-  the  fruitfulness  of  the  natural  world  during  the  P^iated  some  $18,200,000  for  various  objects.  It  jg  ^  pernicious  as  well  can  be  and  cannot  be  rel 

ism,  in  contrastwith  other  varieties  of  evangel-  last  five  or  six  years,  forgetful  apparently  that  swollen  to  this  enormous  total  by  formojj  out  of  existence  a  day  too  soon 

ical  Christianity.  If  such  are  to  be  the  motives  God  is  quitQ  as  willing  to  bestow  spirituai  as  Providing  something  for  every  State,  and  al- 

or  aims  introduced— if  union  is  to  be  sought  temporal  gifts  in  abundance.  most  every  Congressional  district  in  the  Union. 

rrnTTDHTiAv  iTrnTTaT' in  iqqo  simply  in  order  to  strengthen  one  party  against  It  was  contrived  so  ingeniously  as  to  enlist  the  _  .  . 

lltUitHDAy,  AUGUSl  10,  1882.  another  party,  or  to  augment  the  power  of  dog-  ..  desert  days.”  interests  of  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  of 

~  _  tnatism  or  of  occleeiastical  assumption,  or  to  ttyum  aa  ai  a  j  _iy_  both  parties,  and  most  powerfully  those  mem-  mu  «a  #au  u 

OOMTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  o  While  we  are  attempting  to  describe  a  recent  hpr«  wbnao  i  The  reports  of  the  harvest  prospects  from  differ- 

lift  up  our  blue  standard  in  the  forefront  of  a  .  ..  .  ,,  ...  a,  .  .  .  ■  .  wnose  reelection  was  doubtful.  It  was  »  n  . .  .  .  j 

,  „  .  .  i.  ..1  1  .  .1.  V.  ...  i:.. _ 1..  *1...  w  Mount  Sinai,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  _ _ .v...  *1  m  .  .i.  ent  parts  of  the  Union  are  full  of  interest  and  prom- 

1.  staai  and'Faiestine.  From  Montana  to  Madison.  The  battle  array  against  other  battalions  in  the  _  .  ’  •  .  1  product  of  months  of  log-rolling  in  the  rr>.„ _ _  ....i  j.  .  .  .  ^ 

PMhvtflHu  fnitn.  It.  1  .  .u  V.  _ _ 511  54-  V...  quoting  a  pussago  in  a  private  letter  received  rvimmiffaa  oiv...  •  ^  i-.n  i  They  are  colored  in  some  instances  for  specu- 

FseehyteriaB  cuitus  and  its  criuoa.  Erenings  with  one  army  of  Christ— then  better  will  it  be  to  ,  To„  I.  u-  u  u  u  .V.  uommlttee-rooms.  The  passage  of  such  a  bill  is  i.fi™  rru„  .ns  «  .  u  t  i 

Anthors.  ...  •  j,  ,  s  j  _ _ _ _  from  Dr.  Post,  which  shows  how  thoroughly  o  nAvofo  ..5*1 _ _  u  i  •  latlve  purposes.  The  falling  off  in  wheat  in  one 

a.  oomspoitDBKCE:  The  Emergency  and  the  Opportu-  fsi  nnir  mir  noctAriVv  a  he  entered  into  all  the  experiences  of  that  most  for  an  honest  and  economical  a^m?rG«trntfon^f  by  the  excess  in 

ity.  Near  the  sea.  The  Land  or  Many  Mountains,  til^  shall  mise  up  Among  our  ^terity  a  i^^teresting  joumey.  Uniting  the  feeling  of  a  tre^vZment  another  State.  The  same  fact  holds  in  regard  to 

Spamw’s  Nest  In  Haying  Time.  A  utue  Nonsense,  “o  t  ^  poet  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of  science  either  Dartv  TtUairrnHfl  «  *h^ti*  ®*her  things.  Various  local  causes  have  operated  to 

The  Temperance  Morement.  The  Beiigioiis  Preee.  ble  basis  of  union  among  American  Presbyte-  ...  ,,  ,,  eitner  party.  It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  it  j  . 

1.  b,  «...  o,.  Abbon  «.  rians  la  a  Conteaeloa  br,Llly  and  generoualy  “'*!>'  “  “ifiatian  aoholar.  he  toimd  flo.ers  on  „as  ateadlly  and  strongly  opposed  by  members  T  ^  »' »“«»' 

.  „  interpreted,  with  large  allowanoe  of  variety  ‘he  de^rt  in  more  ^n^s  than  one.  Writing  of  both  parties.  When  It  Is  remembered  that  In  ‘“'T' !!?™’ 

maehoolsol  thonght,  and  apomy  expounded  anXer^in  those  desert  “’“‘hee^K^SJ'e^eppropriatlonslorthlsoh. 

dary.  The  Veto  and  After.  The  Assessment  Contro-  and  administered  in  the  joint  interest  of  Chris-  irrowfffn  J®®*  *L000,000— a  sum  which  was  se- 

verey.  Oar  Harreet  Fields.  Editorial  Notes.  tian  order  and  Christian  liberty.  And  the  only  ,  y®’  ^  1  1  verely  condemned  at  that  time  as  extravagant 

A  MiBisiers  and  Churches.  admissible  aim  in  such  union  must  be,  not  the  Musa  [the  Wells  of  Moses] ;  that  first  jjg  ggg^  ig  tjjg  ^gg^  reason 

«.  Protsstaat  Missions  In  Oregon.  Blind  Leaders  of  the  triumph  of  any  sect  or  party,  not  the  gratifica-  for  the  general  public  outcry  against  this 


uuu  uuuiiuisicrcu  lu  Lue  jumi.  luteresi  ui  ijuriu-  ,  ,  ai_  a  „  a  al  lx  .a  •*  l.aa«j  — a  suui  wiiiuii  waa  sc-  v,,.  *1,0  „„„„„„„  i_  tih_-5_  a, . 

tian  order  and  Christian  liberty.  Andtheonly  w  1  *  merely  condemned  at  that  time  as  extravagant  cfor.  5^  jo 

admissible  aim  in  such  union  must  be,  not  the  7®i‘®  J  -it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  the  best  reason  TKalallU  Zne^fa  fh«  Jai  in  ^  m  f""® 

*>5 - 1.  . * - -  - *5«..„  J  Sip  of  the  water  of  the  springs  at  Ghurupdel  the  general  public  outcry  against  this  Minnesota,  the  total  in  yield  is  so 


Blind.  Frayeca  for  Egypt.  How  should  the  Sabbath  .  .  ,  ,  •*514^  *  *v,*  1*  [Elim] ;  the  awe-Struck  feeling  With  which  we  measure  And  the  more  eloselv  the  hill  ia  ®reat  that  prices  should  naturally  be  moderate, 

hekept  The  Frayer  Of  leen.  in  th.  Garden.  The  ton  of  denominational  pride,  not  the  exalta-  t  J.  measure.  And  the  more  closely  the  bill  is  The  extent  of  our  territory  and  the  number  of  our 

Children  at  Home.  tion  of  Presbyterianism  as  the  religion  of  the  aproacnea  those  blackened  peaks  wnich  form  scanned,  the  severer  the  condemnation  be-  V  ,  ,  t 

7.  Farmer’s  DepLment.  Health Faragraphs.  TheHouee-  nation,  or  the  dominating  form  of  Protestant-  ‘^®  gateway  of  S  nai ;  the  purple-and-go  d  sun-  gomes.  LTonr  conduit 

hold.  Scientmc  and  Useful.  One  thing  and  another,  ism,  but  rather  the  Combination  of  all  our  la hiUs;  the  fierce  glarpf  President  Arthur  did  not  trust  to  his  own  un-  *0  a  countrv  small  as  ireianiT  ”hf 

a  „Ab.  X.  forces  in  one  grand  movement  against  worldli-  ‘^e  sunligp  on  the  yellow  sand  and  glowing  aided  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  subject.  ”  7  f  .  u 

tl:SZt^^,^®nt?r«‘®*Son^"an^^^  P®«®  and  unbflief,  in  order  to  the  final  subdu-  ‘‘^®  =  ‘1^®  ®p“P®  ‘^e  wilder-  He  employed  the  best  engineers  to  study  and  To  7  if  the  nllTq  r’  “  f  ‘ 

thecoontry.  Corrent  Event, .  Money  and Busineee.  of  the  continent  unto  Christ.  J®  ®P®j®  P®i^P  ^  ‘hat  terrific  climb  report  OB  every  item  of  the  bill,  to  ascertain  Xvilm  ““f  b®  ^7“;®- 

- -  _______  of  Serbal,  and  the  wonderful  panorama  from  exactly  whether  the  obiect  soueht  for  was  wise  attempting  to  reproduce  confusing  tables 

ORDAMIC  PREMBYTERIAMIMM.  -  its  top;  the  days  of  our  sojoum  in  the  Convent,  jtggif^  and  a  matter  of  public  importance.  f  <^^”ate8  which  are  more  or  less  conjectural 

"  There  is  a  mania  abroad  for  a  great  Presbyterian  OUR  CHURCH  RETURNS.  and  our  climbs  over  the  Mount  of  the  Law ;  And  he  took  careful  counsel  of  his  Cabinet.'  ^  *  ®  conflicting,  It  is  enough  to  know 

Church  ^n  witoont  uni^  It  Is  the  old  sectarian  The  “  Comparative  Summary  ”  giving  the  to-  ^^^y  way  through  the  Tih  [the  Desert  of  His  veto  message,  though  brief,  is  admirably  while  the  yield  of  com  promises  less  per  acre 
^  for  will  yet  bl^u^n  this  Church  statistics  for  the  last  half  Wandering] ;  our  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  g^pUgit.  ^  states  the  fundamental  objection  7“  !  ®  ^ 

dozen  years,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Now,  as  “marets  of  Gaza, and  the  blue  Mediterranean ;  to  all  measures  of  that  class,  viz;  that  they  1lT*’i. T  planted; 

iorid  Utopi^M  tfSend^L  m^^^  for  years  past,  it  comes  to  hand  with  August,  our  fatigues  and  sickness  and  perils ;  the  peace-  traverse  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution!  ,  the  wheat  crop  is  beyond  the  average,  with 

Preebyteria^  bodies  together,  excepting  the  proscribed  and  we  note  that  it  is  but  a  few  days  behind  the  Jerusalem ;  the  precious  visit  to  our  f^om  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  are  not  granarTes  ^^the  raluoldf  dZ^H  locked  in  the 

Cumberland,  are  making  relatively  lees  progress  than  publication  of  similar  statistics  pertaining  to  home  in  Beirut.  As  long  as  I  live,  the  memory  required  for  the  public  defence  nor  for  the  ben-  "«c«y  west  of  Chica- 

Any  Other  evangelical  denomination.  And  the  more  we  the  Church  South,  the  Clerks  of  which  have  this  journey  will  be  a  joy  and  a  solace  to  me  the  whole  country.  Without  specifying  fh  k  if  #  f?  was  never  so  arge, 
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any  Other  evangelical  denomination.  And  the  more  we  the  Church  South,  the  Clerks  of  which  have  this  journey  will  be  a  joy  and  a  solace  to  me  the  whole  country.  Without  specifying  fh  k  if  #  4-4-  was  never  so  arge, 

unite,  the  less  unity  we  have.  The  basis  of  unity  is  too  fewer  names  and  a  much  less  formidable  array  lO'bors-  I  find  that  my  botanical  collec-  appropriations  for  creeks  and  brooks  ^  \  o  co  on  pro  action  having  been  pushed 

■arrow.”  of  figures  to  deal  with.  All  things  considered  tion  is  even  richer  than  I  thought,  numbering  ^hich  no  one  out  of  the  counties  in  which  ^  1 

Thus,  in  view  of  the  recent  action.  South  and  -especially  the  frequent  exalted  state  of  the  over  350  species,  most  of  them  quite  new  to  my  they  are  supposed  to  run  ever  heard  of,  he  TnnLrf  *^^.  Zl®*  T 

Wax..**.  5«.  xx,AAxx,x«i  */x  *vax*a>.aa./<f  .xTki*/xo  thcrmomcter — our  trusty  officials  have  done  herbarium.  ,  condemned  the  nractice  of  makinor  these  ex-  ^ 

well  and  we  ennm-atnlate  them  nn  the  near  -  ?  *raxxo„ae*  a - - - -  *ax  .......  times  aS  many  acres  of  potatoes,  which  yield  well. 


North,  in  regard  to  fraternal  relations,  writes  thermometer— our  trusty  officials  have  done 

one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  observers  of  men  well,  and  we  congratulate  them  on  the  near 

and  movements  in  the  Pre8b3Fterian  body,  conclusion  of  their  Summer’s  task.  editors  in  a  quandary.  and  in  order  to  emphasize  his  condemnation,  hoff7and^d*T  catnc,  suoep. 

Though  we  do  not  fully  agree  with  his  judg-  The  first  line  of  this  tabular  statement  makes  Among  the  reasons  given  by  one  of  our  oor-  returned  the  bill,  even  though  its  appropria-  more^han  made  up  *  ^ 

ments  in  the  premises,  we  regard  them  as  it  evident  that  the  work  of  comprehension  has  respondents  who  was  a  member  of  the  last  «ons  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Potomac  Flats  ^g  ^  ^j^g^L 

worthy  of  most  thoughtful  consideration.  In  gone  forward  within  the  past  Church  year.  General  Assembly,  for  the  adoption  by  that  and  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  had  abundance  of  the  harvest 

view  of  the  present  attitude  of  parties,  and  es-  The  vast  States  and  Territories  over  which  our  body  of  the  noted  Fifth  Resolution  in  the  re-  his  hearty  approval.  !„’  enormous  yield  of  all  the  great 

pecially  of  the  Southern  press,  we  are  not  in-  churches  are  distributed,  are  now  included  port  of  the  enterprising  Committee  on  Thpo-  The  veto  was  received  everywhere  with  ap-  gtapies  of  human  food  in  this  country  it  certainly 

dined  to  discuss,  in  any  way  of  practical  detail,  within  twenty-three,  instead  of.  as  for  several  logical  Seminaries,  is  one  which  has  filled  us  probation.  Both  parties  applauded  the  Presi-  ^jjg^  g^,  all  kinds  of  pro 

the  question  of  organic  union  between  our  body  years  past,  thirty-eight  Synods.  Our  smaller  with  surprise.  It  is  is  effect  that  the  editors  dent  for  his  courage  in  resisting  the  Influences  ^igio^s  should  below  particularly  as  the  foreign 

and  the  Southern  Church,  That  question  seems  Presbyterial  divisions,  however,  are  increased  of  our  denominational  newspapers  urged  the  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  personal  and  po-  demand  will  lessen  the  exportation  One  of  the 

to  be  postponed  to  a  future  more  or  less  remote;  by  three  over  last  year,  and  now  number  180.  adoption  of  this  pronunciamento  in  order  that  btical  friends  to  approve  the  measure.  But  anomalies  of  life  in  this  country  which  produces 

and  we  are  willing  to  wait  for  the  propitious  Within,  as  well  as  beyond,  these  great  divis-  they  might  be  furnished  with  a  text  from  which  ‘be  day  after  the  veto  message  was  delivered,  ^g^^  possibly  consume  is 

hour.  ions,  “  there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  they  could  speak  to  their  several  constituen-  ‘be  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  jg^.^  ^j^g^  m&rket  price  of  all  kinds  of  food 

But  the  broader  question,  whether  there  will  be  possessed ’’—many  a  flock  to  be  shepherded  cies.  As  there  was  an  unusual  gathering  of  the  of  both  Houses,  122  Representatives  and  41  ig  go  exorbitant  During  the  past  season  we  have 

or  can  ever  be  a  truly  continental  Presbyterian  in  the  evangelic  sense.  In  order  to  this,  the  editorial  class  around  the  Assembly,  and  as  the  Senators  voting  for  it,  while  only  59  Repre-  paid  thirty  cents  a  pound  for  beef  fifty  cents  for 

Church— a  body  in  which  the  several  varieties  Presbyterian  Church  relies  chiefly  on  an  edu-  senior  editor  of  our  esteemed  neighbor.  The  sentatives  and  16  Senators  voted  against,  dollars  a  bushel  for  potatoes  forty 

of  Presbyterianism  on  the  continent  will  be  cated  ministry.  And  here  we  have  ten  items  Observer,  was  an  influential  member  of  that  1“  ‘bis  proceeding  both  parties  took  part,  g  dollars^a 


travagant  appropriations  from  year  to  year;  „„„„„„  l„.„„„  a  a  t  «  xli  l 

o  t  A-  A-  J  J  ,  as  ever  before.  And  in  the  matter  of  cattle,  sheep, 

and  m  order  to  emphasize  his  condemnation,  l„„„ _ x  .  ,  .5  i.  xl  ,  .  ,  x 

_ _ _  *1,.  vxsn  *k _ k  5*.  _ _ _  ’  hogs,  and  dairy  products,  the  losses  of  last  year 


returned  the  bill,  even  though  its  appropria-  will  be  more  than  made  up. 


seven  dollars  a 


Ohurch--ifl  one  which  it  is  profitable,  even  now,  far  as  it  can  be  indicated  in  this  form.  Of  Though  we  had  never  thought  of  this  before,  ^  a^®  °®‘  required  by  any  pub- 

to  consider.  Is  such  organic  union  in  itself  de-  “  candidates,”  those  in  course  of  education,  we  a  new  discovery  as  to  fresh  modes  of  utilizing  *‘®  o®®*!*  ®P®®®  ‘®r  much  larger  balanced  their  extra  earnings  and  left  them 

slrable  ?  Is  it  really  better  that  the  various  have  599  at  the  present  time,  or  twenty-three  our  General  Assemblies  here  seems  Mris®  *l  ®  ,  poorer  than  before. 

Presbyterian  bodies  should  remain  substantial-  less  than  in  1881,  and  one  less  than  1880.  Look-  fore  us.  The  more  we  meditate  objecte  mentioned  in  the  bill 

lyap  ftrO)  par  — 11  il~~  ‘^8  over  this  return  as  far  back  as  1873,  when  more  grand  and  prolific  oi  good  donjOhe  \8pel'“®  insufficient;  they  ^11  merely  serve  to  be-  ,mdenlable  fact  of  the  great  cost  01  uviug;  1 

emment,  yet  separated  by  diversities  of  opin-  the  highest  figures  since  the  Reunion  were  clal  function  thus  developed  appear.  It  Is  true  works,  which  it  will  requ^e  a  suewssion  people  could  not  support  their  families 

Ion  around  issues  confessedly  subordinate  and  reached  (770),  we  note  a  steady  decline  during  that  our  Constitution  does  not  mention  the  fur-  *5?5*  ®n  nine  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  When  we  read 

jeJatively  unimportant?  Is  the  problem  of  the  last  half,  or  five  years,  of  this  decade— the.  nishlngof  texts  to  Church  editors  among  the  “Dashed,  they  will  have  no  pubuc  utility  what-  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  and 

union— if  such  union  is  desirable— too  delicate  average  of  the  first  half  being  718,  and  of  the  duties  assigned  to  our  supreme  ecclesiastical  ®J®’^-  The  method  by  which  the  bill  was  eon-  g^^  ^g^  butter,  of  the  rivers  of 

and  difficult  to  be  meddled  with  by  the  men  of  last  but  614 1-5,  Dr.  Poor  has  not  been  filling  courts ;  but  what  are  Constitutions  in  the  pres-  8‘™®‘®®  ^t”*^  h^*  h  ®®®®°‘^7‘y  7®'  milk,  and  the  cattle  almost  as  innumerable  as 

our  times?  If  it  may  legitimately  be  consider-  our  ears  with  an  idle  tale,  therefore.  This  ence  of  such  a  precious  possibility  as  is  here  ®®®®  •  is  ea  cu  a  o  e  eg  s  a  on,  locusts,  produced  in  this  country  in  one 

ed  by  us.  In  what  way  and  under  what  condi-  ratio  of  decrease,  unless  arrested,  or  in  some  suggested  ?  It  is  true  that  Church  papers  are  ower  e  _  ®P®  ®  P®  *®  *  ®>  ®  year,  it  certainly  seems  that  every  article  of  food 

tions  may  such  unification  of  Presbyterianism  way  compensated  for,  must  soon  prove  disas-  not  directly  provided  for  in  our  polity,  but  why  c  opinion.  n  e  success  o  should  be  so  cheap  that  want  and  suffering  would 

be  sought  ?  What  is  the  proper  basis  of  it,  trous  to  the  progress  of  the  Church.  Still  it  is  should  not  that  polity  be  so  expanded  as  to  year  oi^n  ®  oor  impossible.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  People 

and  on  what  foundations  may  it  be  so  builded  to  be  said  that  about  the  same  number  are  re-  take  such  papers  and  their  editors  under  its  ^®5®  '^^P*^®  ®*^®*  ®  ®^®  ®^®®'  ®*^'  have  actually  starved  in  our  groat  cities  within 

that  the  a^tations  of  party,  the  mutations  of  corded  as  ”  licentiates  ”  from  year  to  year.  At  wing,  and  to  brood  them,  so  to  speak,  into  a  ^*  ^  i  I  tZhin^^Ub^his  disnnnrevni'^^nd  “'>^®®  months,  and  a  whole  county  in  Virginia  has 
time,  the  developing  life  of  the  coming  centu-  least  the  falling  off  here  is  not  so  apparent  as  warmer,  more  active  and  fruitful  editorial  life?  .7.®  P  ,  recretted  that  Ws  wise  and  famine-stricken.  There  would  be  less  reason 
Ties,  will  not  shake  the  vast,  grand  fabric  into  in  the  item  of  “  candidates,”  the  first  half  of  when  we  consider  how  much  such  an  arrange-  ^  j  ^  ^  ^  sustained  bv  Congress  were  the  farmers  who  raise  these 

atoms  ?  These  are  queries  which  it  is  certainly  the  decade  showing  an  average  of  321  1-5  young  ment  would  do,  not  only  for  the  editorial  mind  p  ^  great  harvests,  enriched  by  them.  But  they  are 

legitimate  to  state,  and  we  earnestly  commend  men  thus  in  course  of  induction  into  the  min-  itself,  but  also  for  the  various  constituencies  ■  “  '  only  too  glad  to  sell  their  produce  at  low  prices,  and 

them  to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  Presbyte-  istry,  and  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  306  represented,  what  broadened  views  of  Church  the  assessment  controversy.  within  two  years  farmers  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas 

rians,  in  whatever  connection.  With  special  3-5.  Of  “  licensures,”  which  Item  indicates  the  affairs,  and  what  authoritative  opinions  would  A  very  spirited  and  somewhat  acrimonious  con-  have  burned  wheat  and  corn  for  fuel !  At  a  recent 

>ame&tness  would  we  commend  them  to  the  aetwd  yearly  oddifions  to  the  above,  there  were  thus  be  circulated  throughout  the  Church,  we  troversy  has  grown  out  of  the  circular  sent  out  by  agricultural  convention  in  this  city,  a  Kansas  farm- 

consideration  of  the  younger  men  in  our  own  the  last  year  169,  which  is  above  the  average—  are  amazed  that  our  General  Assemblies,  and  the  Republican  Ckmgressional  Committee  to  Gov-  er,  referring  to  the  Eastern  idea  of  the  enormous 

Church  since  the  first  steps  toward  such  unifl-  the  yearly  number  for  the  first  half  of  the  dec-  indeed  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  have  not  ernment  employ6s,  asking  for  funds  for  campaign  profits  of  Western  agriculture,  said  that  half  the 

cation  of  American  Presbyterianism— if  there  ade  being  164  4-6,  and  for  the  second  156  3-6 —  been  put  to  such  high  use  before  this.  Now  that  purposes.  The  circular  sets  forth  the  need  of  farms  in  Missouri  are  mortgaged,  and  the  Kansas 

is  to  be  any  such  movement— should  naturally  indicating  a  small  but  yet  quite  perceptible  in-  it  has  been  discovered,  let  this  business  of  money  to  assure  the  continued  success  of  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  raise  five  bushels  of  wheat  to 

be  taken  by  our  body,  and  since  there  are  some  crease  of  those  actually  entering  by  the  door  furnishing  themes  and  views  for  our  editorial  party  in  the  nation,  by  sending  out  documents,  send  the  sixth  to  the  New  York  market !  It  is  the 

indications  that  the  call  to  action  may  be  more  into  the  ministry.  It  must  be  that  a  growing  fraternity,  large  and  small,  go  on  in  our  varl-  employing  public  speakera,  and  other  similar  fashion  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  this  increased 

immediate  than  we  think.  number  of  our  young  men  are  unwilling  to  an-  Q^g  judicatories,  whatever  else  may  be  neglect-  methods  of  influence.  It  assures  the  peraons  to  cost  of  provisions  upon  the  railroads.  But  the 

We  venture  at  the  outset  to  express  our  belief  nounce  themselves  as ‘‘ candidates  ”  far  in  ad-  e(j_  The  welfare  of  the  denomination  may  be  whom  it  is  sent  that  they  shall  not  be  punished  hearing  before  a  Congressional  Committee  last 

that  Buoh  unification  is  practicable  and  desira-  vance  of  their  actual  committal  by“licen-  bound  up  in  it!  for  the  apparent  violation  of  a  Federal  statute.  Winter,  and  an  investigation  made  by  a  committee 

ble,  and  that  it  should  be  sought  by  good  men  sure.”  At  any  rate  the  prospect  of  future  sup-  in  this  particular  case,  we  have  been  at  a  loss  and  requests  them  to  forward  a  sum  equal  to  two  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  the  Spring,  show- 

and  true  in  all  branches  of  the  I^esbyterian  ply  is  partly  relieved.  Our  licentiates  continue  fo  know  why  our  brethren  of  the  quill  needed  per  cent,  of  their  salary,  stating  the  amount  in  ed  that  speculators  have  more  to  do  than  the  rail- 

family.  We  believe  that  whatever  advantages  as  students  ,f or  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  a  few  this  authoritative  text  for  their  guidance.  Two  figures.  This  circular  was  immediately  printed  roads  in  raising  the  prices  of  food  products,  and 

may  accrue  from  separate  action,  are  more  of  them  are  then  ordained  as  evangelists,  oth-  theories  have  suggested  themselves :  one,  that  by  the  Democratic  and  Independent  newspapers,  between  the  two  both  the  Western  producer  and 

than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  incidental  ers  as  missionaries,  while  the  majority  become  their  minds  were  in  a  state  of  conscious  Igno-  and  it  was  severely  criticised  by  Civil  Service  re-  the  Eastern  consumer  suffer.  It  is  the  old  story 
to  the  separation,  and  inseparable  from  it.  pastors,  their  ordination  and  installation  fre-  ranee  on  the  subject  involved ;  the  other,  that  formers  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  a  deg-  over  again  of  the  miller  who  took  out  his  toll  from 

We  believe,  or  at  least  strongly  trust,  that  quently  taking  place  at  a  single  appointment,  they  were  suspicious  of  their  inability  to  speak  radatlon  of  the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  George  William  the  farmer’s  wheat,  then  his  wife  took  toll  also, 

there  is  a  real  and  sufficient  and  firm  basis  Of  ”  ordinations  ”  there  have  been  158,  and  306  on  the  subject  with  adequate  authoritativeness  Curtis  has  written  two  or  three  able  leaders  on  then  his  three  sons  took  toll,  and  when  they  had 

not  merely  for  formal  union,  but  for  actual  “installations”  the  past  year,  both  items  a  unless  sustained  by  the  reverberating  voice  of  the  subject  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  his  letter  to  satisfied  themselves,  there  was  nothing  left  but 

unity,  in  the  fundamental  matters  in  which  we  considerable  increase  upon  the  year  preceding,  our  Assembly.  No  other  hypothesis  occurs  to  Mr.  Jay  A.  Hubbell  has  attracted  general  atten-  the  empty  sack. 

are  consciously  agreed.  And  we  firmly  believe  and  above  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  us  at  this  moment,  and  between  these  two  we  tion ;  and  the  subject  has  also  been  discussed  with  It  is  easier  to  point  out  an  abuse  than  to  sug- 

that  it  Ues  within  the  reach  of  the  various  The  number  of  “  ministers  received  ”  from  are  unable  to  choose ;  possibly  there  may  have  no  little  spirit  and  point  in  the  Senate  and  the  gest  a  remedy.  Indeed  neither  Congress  nor  our 

Pre8b3rterian  bodies  in  our  land,  to  prove  the  abroad  and  from  other  denominations  is  fifty-  been  a  mingling  of  both,  coming  here  and  there  House.  Legislature  had  any  remedy  for  the  evil.  Butin 

existence  and  strength  of  such  unity,  and  to  four- a  full  average,  though  fourteen  less  than  to  the  surface  of  the  editorial  consciousness,  Two  points  in  this  controversy  deseri  e  special  this  connection  it  is  worth  the  while  to  consider 

Terify  it  by  actual  unification,  on  the  basis  of  last  year  This  source  of  supply  is  a  steady  and  dictating  the  request  here  described.  If  a  attention.  The  critics  of  the  circular  condemn  it  whether,  with  all  our  Improvements  in  agriculture 

their  conscious  and  avowed  agreements,  thus  one  and  so  considerable  that  it  becomes  our  cause  is  a  weak  one,  or  seems  to  be  weak,  it  is  as  an  assessment  of  men  who  are  poorly  paid,  but  and  in  agricultural  implements,  farming  cannot 

famishing  to  American  Protestantism,  and  in-  Presbyteries  to  increase  rather  than  relax  their  certainly  desirable  that  it  should  be  forced  who  will  give  the  money  needed  by  their  families  be  made  profitable  in  the  East,  and  thus  obviate 

deed  to  the  evangelical  Churches  of  the  world,  scrutiny  of  the  many  thus  offering.  The  desire  through  by  some  species  of  authority :  this  is  rather  than  lose  their  places;  for  by  fixing  the  the  necessity  for  costly  transportation  and  l^^ve 

one  of  the  grandest  possible  illustrations  of  to  change  one’s  Church  relations  is  not  prima  always  easier  and  safer  than  to  venture  into  the  sum  asked  for,  the  circular  ceases  to  be  a  request,  no  room  for  the  op^tions  of  speculative  mlddl^ 
the  essential  oneness  of  the  true  Church  of  fade  a  recommendation,  and  we  are  aware  of  arena  to  sustain  such  a  cause  with  fact  and  ar-  and  coming  from  the  representatives  of  the  party  men.  It  woul  ce  n  y  seem  a  ere  «  ®u  ■ 

Christ,  on  this  continent  and  in  all  lands,  instances  where  Presbyteries  have  acted  upon  gument.  And  again,  if  one  really  has  not  stud-  in  power.lt  carries  with  it  an  implied  threat,  dent  Inducement  now  for  an  Inched  interest  in 

Such  is  our  faith ;  and  while  we  are  deeply  con-  insufficient  testimonials  and  inquiry.  The  ied  a  subject  so  as  to  be  in  possession  of  its  This  is  stoutly  denied  by  the  Committee.  They  agriculture  in  t  e  ern  an  e  es, 

scious  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  number  of  ministers  coming  to  us  from  outside  principles,  and  to  be  master  of  it,  what  a  grand  say  the  sum  is  designated  for  convenience ;  that  concentrate  labor  and  capital  here  to  supply  the 
problem  suggested,  we  still  do  not  regard  that  during  the  past  ten  years,  is  666-a  handsome  thing  it  is  to  get  a  strong  dictum  from  some  offl-  the  circular  is  also  sent  to  business  and  profes-  Increasing  markets  of  our  great  cities.  There  are 

problem  as  insoluble,  nor  do  we  regard  the  numerical  addition.  cial  quarter,  to  help  out  our  infirmity!  And.  slonal  men ;  and  that  no  one  has  ever  lost  a  posi-  fertile  acres  enough  here  untl  led  to  yield  crops 

men  of  our  times  as  unworthy  to  attempt  its  so-  And  let  not  our  Secretary  of  Education  fore-  moreover,  on  any  really  abstruse  question,  tion  for  declining  to  contribute.  This  is  a  very  which  would  affect  the  market  prices  in  a  hair 
lution.  bode  the  arrest  of  the  Church  because  of  the  such  as  are  found  in  the  field  of  biblical  criti:  sweeping  denial.  Circulars  are  often  sent  to  mer-  dozen  years.  Has  not  the  wave  of  profitable  im- 

The  publication  of  the  denominational  statls-  temporary,  as  we  believe,  falling  off  of  those  cism,  requiring  careful  and  profound  scholar-  .chants  and  others  asking  for  contributions,  but  we  migration  from  the  E^t  to  the  West  spent  ita 

tics  for  the  current  year,  will  furnish  some  ma-  enumerated  under  a  single  tributary  head ;  the  ship,  and  the  most  thoughtful  and  considerate  can  imagine  the  suspicion  with  which  men  like  force  ?  Is  there  not  sufficient  Inducement  to  lead 
torial  for  the  verification  of  the  startling  state-  salient  fact  remains  that  the  total  of  our  active  expression  of  truth,  what  body  on  earth  of  five  Mr.  Vanderbilt  or  Mr.  Claflln  would  receive  a  re-  our  farmers  to  study  new  methods,  try  new  exper- 
ment  made  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  as  ministry  is  a  steadily  increasing  one,  and  the  or  six  hundred  men  can  equal  the  average  Gen-  quest  to  give  two  per  cent,  of  their  income  for  iments,  adopt  improved  systems  of  husbaiidry  to 
to  the  relative  decline  in  the  ratio  of  growth  on  ratio  is  not  a  falling  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  eral  Assembly !  campaign  purposes.  Admitting  that  no  employ6  bring  their  unprofitable  acres,  if  possible,  into 

the  part  of  American  Presbyterianism.  Should  Inspection  of  the  figures.  So  long  as  this  How  much  light  flashed  across  the  editorial  has  been  dismissed  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  profitable  tillage  ?  Within  a  few  years  the  manu- 
that  statement  prove  true,  it  will  only  furnish  “right  arm  of  the  Church”  is  growing  in  consciousness  on  the  hearing  or  reading  of  the  the  campaign  fund,  the  fact  that  employes  and  facture  of  oleomargarine  has  grown  from  nothing 
a  reason  for  the  union  here  suggested,  since  at  strength,  and  the  Home  Board  is  able  to  re-  Fifth  Resolution,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  a  officers  generally  fear  that  their  refusal  will  lead  to  an  enormous  industry,  simply  ®®cau8e  tne 
least  one  prime  cause  for  this  decline  must  be  port  a  corresponding  increase  of  churches — the  long,  long  time  since  we  left  college  walls,  but  to  their  removal,  gives  the  request  something  of  price  of  butter  has  been  so  ig  *7 

found  in  the  divisions,  with  their  natural  di-  number  of  newly  organized  churches  being  since  our  halcyon  sophomoric  days,  we  do  not  force  of  a  demand  which  cannot  be  denied  talnly  seem  that  there  is  ingenu  ty  an  en  erpr  se 
▼ersities  of  feeling  and  Interest,  now  current  larger  this  year  than  during  any  other  of  the  remember  a  sentence  quite  equal  to  this.  It  with  impunity.  The  discussion  has.  at  any  rate,  enough  among  our  farmers  to  drive  out  such  a  pi- 
Muong  us.  It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  confess,  last  decade-it  cannot  be  successfully  shown  contains  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  had  one  good  effect  in  proclaiming  to  the  country  ratlcal  intruder  by  making  sweet  dairy  cutter  at 
as  some  would,  that  a  deeper  cause  exists  in  that  Presbyterianism  Is  failing  or  falling  be-  words,  and  a  large  part  of  these  are  of  Latin  that  Government  employes  need  not  contribute  to  reasonable  rates.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
the  nature  of  our  faith  and  our  polity— to  ac-  hind  in  this  land  of  its  many  triumphs.  On  origin,  and  contain  from  four  to  six  syllables  campaign  funds  unless  they  choose  to  do  so.  solution  of  some  of  our  Industrial  and  socia  mm- 

knowledge,  In  other  words,  that  Presbyterian-  the  contrary.  It  shows  every  indication  of  in-  each  *  As  a  description  of  anything  ever  ad-  Mr.  Curtis  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  Attor-  culties  lies  In  the  direction  of  a  more  equa  y 

Ism  is  a  type  of  the  common  Christianity  in-  temal  health  and  vigor  in  the  even,  steady-  vanned  In  these  modern  times  by  any  teacher  ney-General  decide  whether  Members  of  CJongress  fused  agriculture,  carried  on  by  more  intelligent 
trlnsically  incapable  of  making  its  way  as  sue-  paced  Increase  of  Its  ministers  and  churches,  in  any  of  our  theological  institutions,  or  even  are  not  among  the  officers  of  the  Government  who  methods.  The  old  Hebrew  idea  o  every  am  y 
oessfully  as  some  other  types,  into  the  convic-  Ten  years  ago  the  former  numbered  4,534;  the  held  by  any  existing  school  of  German  critics,  we  forbidden  by  the  law  to  levy  assessments,  and  sitting  under  its  own  vino  and  ® 5" 

tions  and  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  Nor  present  total  of  ministers  is  6,146-an  increase  it  is  sadly  off  the  mark.  The  only  very  Impor-  also  whether  the  paying  of  such  assessments  is  not  ment  of  sound  political  economy  behind  its  pMU> 
can  we  refer  any  such  decline,  if  It  exists,  to  of  611,  and  this  notTrithstanding  the  of  late  un-  tant  statement  in  It  is  the  quotation  from  our  an  indictable  offence.  These  questions  will  doubt-  ral  poetry.  The  hope  of  the  ‘®  sew*®® 

any  want  of  zeal,  or  of  ability,  or  of  oonsecra-  usually  large  percentage  of  removals  by  death.  Shorter  Catechism :  the  most  impressive,  if  not  less  be  settled  In  due  time.  But  the  controversy  population,  Its  families  ®  °  ® 

tion  OB  the  part  of  our  Church;  in  these  re-  and  the  considerable  number  dismissed  to  irreverent,  clause  is  its  invocation  of  the  name  has  developed  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  Civil  Service  drawing  their  sustenance  directly  rromu.  noi  m 

roects  It  Is  certainly  surpassed  by  none.  May  it  other  Churches.  of  Deity.  Rhetorically  it  is  a  wonder,  critically  Reform,  and  of  thorough  honesty  in  the  conduct  speculaUve  nomads.  It  is  obvious  that  tne  moral 

not  be  that  God  is  **  blowing  upon  ”  our  present  Ten  years  ago  we  had  4,802  churches;  these  it  Is  a  blunder,  ethically  it  contains  an  unjust  of  parties,  which  is  truly  encouraging.  People  life  of  an  agricultural  people 

sehemes  and  efforts,  because  He  sees  that  they  have  now  grown  to  6,744 — showing  an  increase  imputation  upon  every  seminary  in  our  denom-  everywhere.  Including  some  of  all  parties,  demand  and  more  natural  and  more  en  ur  ng  an 
are  infected  by  a  sectarian  and  divisive  spirit,  of  942,  and  this  after  clearing  the  record  of  all  ination.  What  help  our  editorial  fraternity  got  that  the  Civil  Service  shall  be,  to  a  much  greater  a  people  engaged  In  commercial  pursuiw,  ana 
which  leads  continually  to  the  emphasizing  of  doubtful  enterprises,  of  all  not  likely  to  live  from  it,  in  the  way  either  of  information  or  of  extent,  divorced  from  party  politics ;  and  the  de-  given  over  to  speculative  crazes.  Fieniy  is  nm 
unimportant  differences,  and  which  too  often  and  flourish  in  due  Ume.  This  increase  speaks  authority,  their  constituencies  are  better  able  mand  is  so  strong  that  both  Republicans  and  Dem-  welfare ;  but  experience  has  taugut  mat  poveixy 
breaks  out  Into  unfratemal  wrangling  and  volumes  for  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  to  say  than  we :  to  us  it  seems  both  a  darken-  ocrats  express  It  in  their  ConvenUon  platforms,  is  not  righteousness,  and  the  more  weniy 
strife  wholly  unworthy  of  the  common  name  that  large  number  of  our  ministers  who  are  in-  ing  of  counsel  with  many  echoing  words,  and  whether  they  really  mean  it  or  not.  How  to  do-  means  of  comfortable  living  are  ^  , 

bear.  eluded  under  the  designation  of  Home  mission-  a  marked  abuse  of  official  privilege.  Had  one  fray  the  expenses  of  party  management,  Is  a  ques-  crime  there  will  be,  and  the  more  virtue. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  “  Comparative  Summary  ”of  the  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Church  presents  no  very  sal¬ 
ient  points.  As  in  the  case  of  our  own  Church, 
there  is  not  the  rapid  growth  we  should  like  to 
witness ;  but  nevertheless  the  cause  is  not  at  a 
standstill ;  there  is  a  well  diffused  life.  There 
is  an  increase  of  sixteen  “  candidates  ”  for  the 
ministry,  bringing  the  number  for  the  year  up 
to  160.  The  “  licensures  ”  were,  however,  but 
twenty-one — a  falling  total.  The  number  of 
ministers  (1,081)  is  increased  by  twenty,  and  of 
churches  (2,010)  by  fifty-three,  which  latter  is 
an  extra  good  showing  for  home  enterprise. 
The  number  added  on  examlnatiou  (6,062)  is 
1,223  better  than  last  year,  though  no  advance 
on  the  average  of  the  three  years  preceding. 
The  total  roll  of  Church  members  is  now  given 
at  123,806.  The  Ruling  Elders  and  Deaoems  are 
enumerated  (at  6,083  and  3,917  respecwvely), 
and  also  the  “  number  of  baptized  non-commu¬ 
nicants.”  These  have  apparently  diminished 
about  three  thousand  since  last  year,  and  are 
now  recorded  at  28,267.  The  number  of  infants 
baptized  (4,769)  is  a  little  above  the  average, 
and  is  only  a  small  fraction  less  than  one  to 
every  twenty-six  communicants,  while  in  our 
own  Church  the  proportion  is  one  to  every 
thirty-one  members  and  a  fraction,  if  our  hasty 
estimate  is  correct.  There  is  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  contributions  to  Foreign  Missions,  while 
for  Sustentation  and  other  Home  Mission  ope¬ 
rations  they  are  increased. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  and  wife  have  come 
down  from  Saratoga  and  beyond  as  far  as  Lake 
George,  to  Ocean  Grove,  from  whence  he  will 
run  up  once  more,  next  Sabbath,  to  preach  to 
those  who  may  gather  at  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  in  Fifth  avenue,  at  29th  street.  His 
people  out  in  Chicago,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  is  in  the  best  of  health,  and  moreover, 
has  just  been  surprised  and  complimented 
here  in  New  York,  by  the  reception  of  the 
George  Wood  medal  for  “  the  Premium  Tract 
on  the  Glory  of  Christ,”  his  recent  volume  en¬ 
titled  “  Christianity’s  Challenge  ”  having  been 
adjudged  by  the  proper  committee  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  as  above  all  comijeti- 
tors  entitled  to  this  special  and  golden  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  medal  is  very  handsomely  en¬ 
graved,  and  everj’  way  a  worthy  memento'of  a 
work  that  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  having  a 
large  sale.  This  medal  has  been  awarded  for 
eight  years  past,  the  first  time  to  Dr.  Theodor 
Christlieb  of  the  University  of  Bonn  for  his 
“Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,”  and 
last  year  to  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  for  his  Life 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Duff.  Now  an  American  has 
won  it,  and  will  wear  it  humbly,  as  already  the 
more  signal  honors  of  this  sumptuous  year 
which  fell  upon  his  shoulders  from  the  Spring- 
field  sky.  _ 

A  remarkable  reunion  took  place  last  Friday 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Fifty  years  ago  eleven 
school  boys  of  Geneseo  walked  from  that  vil¬ 
lage  to  the  Falls— sixty-five  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.  They  then  and  there  agreed  that  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  their  tramp,  all  who  were  living 
at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  day,  August 
4, 1832,  should  assemble  and  hold  a  reunion  at 
the  Falls.  Accordingly  seven  of  the  eleven, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  met  at  the  Cata¬ 
ract  House  at  the  time  appointed.  Their  names 
are  William  Wells,  ex-member  of  Congress; 
Prof.  Eben  Horsford,  the  eminent  chemist; 
Edward  Fuller  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich ;  Charles 
Jones  of  Geneseo;  Prof.  Barrows  and  S.  L. 
Fuller  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  William  H. 
Perkins,  a  widely  known  merchant  of  Roches¬ 
ter  who  was  killed  sotao  yearjF  -agOLby  an  «*•«!-  — 
aent  on  tne  Central  railroad  near  Rome,  was  a 
member  of  the  party. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  and  basket  picnic 
of  the  Wyoming  County  Pioneer’s  Association, 
was  held  on  the  shores  of  Silver  Lake,  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  last  week.  No  occasion  is  more  enjoy¬ 
ed,  or  calls  together  a  larger  concourse,  in  all 
that  region.  Although  the  weather  was  threat¬ 
ening,  thirty  crowded  railroad  coaches  arrived 
on  the  ground  during  the  day,  and  twice  as 
many  people  came  by  private  conveyance.  The 
annual  address  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Loomis  of  Clif¬ 
ton  Springs,  who  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Au¬ 
gustus  Frank,  Vice  President,  as  a  “  Wyoming 
County  boy  of  the  Old  School,  the  son  of  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  this  county.”  The  address  was  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  impressively  deliver¬ 
ed,  and  gave  universal  gratification.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  reported  the  death  of  over  eighty  old 
residents  of  the  county  during  the  year,  where¬ 
upon  an  appropriate  memorial  resolution  was 
passed.  _ 

^  Mr.  James  Somerville,  well  known  and  high¬ 
ly  respected  in  all  his  relations,  died  at  his 
residence  in  this  city— West  86th  street— on  J uly 
19.  As  is  known  to  many  of  our  city  readers, 
Mr.  Somerville  was  the  principal  supporter  of 
the  West  84th-street  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
name  will  be  recognized  and  his  death  deplor¬ 
ed  by  many  who  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character, 
deep  sympathies,  well  cultured  mind,  and 
great  geniality.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  a  shin¬ 
ing  light ;  the  good  influences  of  his  life  have 
been  felt  and  are  acknowledged  by  many.  His 
death,  welcome  rest  as  it  must  have  been  to 
him,  leaves  a  place  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
fill.  He  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Spain,  recently  held  in  Madrid,  comprises  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  churches  or  missions  which 
adopted  a  Presbyterian  organization.  By  retk- 
son  of  distance,  or  from  want  of  pastors  in 
some  cases,  only  twelve  ministers  were  pres¬ 
ent,  four  of  whom  are  ex-priests.  A  liturgical 
form  of  service  prepared  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Madrid  was  sent  down  to  the  churches  for  ex¬ 
amination.  They  had  better  wait  a  little,  until 
the  Messrs.  Barnes  issue  Prof.  Hopkins’s  new 
book,  and  then  consider  the  feasibility  of  a 
Spanish  rendering. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Seaside  Sunday- 
school  Assembly  at  Asbury  Park,  under  the 
management  of  the  Sunday-school  Committee 
of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  held  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next.  The  General  Con¬ 
ference  on  Monday  will  be  led  by  Bev.  Dr. 
Niles.  Tuesday,  Rev.  Drs.  MacCracken  and 
W.  M.  Blackburn  are  the  speakers. 

The  American  Board  will  hold  its  annual 
October  meeting  at  Portland,  Me.,  this  year. 
The  city  hall,  which  will  seat  3,000  persons, 
will  be  the  place  of  assemblage.  The  canvass 
for  accommodations  is  now  going  forward.  It 
is  hoped  that  half-fare  rates  will  be  secured 
from  the  railroads  of  Maine,  but  there  will  be 
no  attempt  for  reduced  rates  from  a  distance. 

A  number  of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Presbyterian  Church  have  signed  a  call  for 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the 
repeal  of  the  rule  on  instrumental  music !  Much 
more  to  their  credit  would  it  be  did  they  call  b 
solemn  convocation  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of 
[  their  chief  mission  in  Egypt. 

“The  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
;  the  Rev,  Cyrus  Dickson,  D.D.,  late  Secretary 
'  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,”  by  the  Rev. 

)  S.  J.  M.  Eaton,  D.D,,  suggested  by  the  Pres- 
I  bytery  of  Baltimore,  will  be  issued  by  the 
Carters,  in  the  early  Autumn. 
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EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  Stated  Clerk. 
WILLIAM  H.  ROBERTS,  Permanent  Clerk. 


Dev  Ywk,  1883. 

The  stated  tneeting  of  the  American  Bible  ! 
Society  Managers  was  held  August  3d,  Fred- 
•«ick  S.  Winston,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  CJommittee  on  Distri- 
botion,  an  aippropriation  of  $4,000  was  made  to 
defray  the  expense  of  preparing  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  in  the  kuntentorm  in  Japan ; 
and  various  grants  of  Scriptures  were  made  to 
societies,  churches,  pastors,  and  others  at 
home  and  abroad,  lietters  reported  the  en- 
!tire  suspension  of  the  Society’s  work  in  Egypt 
■and  the  ’exodus  of  the  missionaries  from  that 
•country.;  the  return  of  Dr.  Gulicfe  to  Shanghai 
from  his  trip  to  Peking  and  Ealgan,  and  other 
matters  of  interest.  The  greetings  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey  Mission  were  presented  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Efias  Biggs.  Letters  from  the 
State  :Department  were  submitted  relating  to 
interference  with  the  Society's  business  by  lo¬ 
cal  <  authorities  in  Turkey.  The  receipts  for 
July  were  $51,190.01. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  will  have  ready, 
shortly.  Miss  Warner’s  new  -story,  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  “Nobody”;  also,  “The  Human  Mind,” 
a  treatise  on  Mental  Philosophy,  by  Edward 

■  John  Hamilton,  D.D.  This  latter  work  was 
conceived  and  commenced  twelve  years  ago, 
and  its  construction  was  the  author’s  prin- 
•cipal  labor  during  the  last  seven  years  of 

his  professorship  in  Hanover  College.  ■Its 
•completion  and  perfection  has  been  the  sole 
•fdm  of  his  studies  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  New  York  University  now  offers  a  fine 

■  opportunity  for  young  men  to  pursue  classioal 

•  and  modern  studies,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  institution  elsewhere. 

Last  Sunday,  Aug.  6th,  -completed  A  quarter 
century  of  -evangelistic  work  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
.•K.  A.  Burnell.  He  has  averaged  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  travel  a  month  during  all  this 
period. 

(  NEW  YORK. 

AIjBANx.— Thb-enlaigement  of  the  Fourth  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  chapel  to  better  accommodate  the 
Sabbath-school  has  commeaced,  the  contract  ,  for 
the  mason  woyk  having  been  awarded  to  Henry  W- 
Young,  and  the  carpenter  work  to  Richard  Wick¬ 
ham.  The  addition  consists  of  an  obiong  tower 
OB  the  southwest  comer,  having  a  semi-circular 
front,  and  a  large  octogon  bay  on  the  south.  The 
first  floor  of  the  tower  is  the  parlor,  library,  pri-  , 
mary  department,  committee-rooms  and  addition- 

•  al  apartments  for  sexton.  The  whole  of  the  sec-  I 
ond  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  principal  depart-  j 
ment.  The  pastor’s  study  and  Bible  class  rooms 
la  located  on  the  second  story  of  the  tower,  open-  ' 
Ing  into  the  main  room.  Other.  Bible  class  rooms  j 
will  be  formed  by  putting  screens  across  the  east 

■  end.  The  desk  will  be  on  the  north  side ;  ali  the 
floors  will  be  carpeted,  and  seated  with  chairs. 

:  Some  four  hundred  will  be  needed  for  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  primary  de- 
.parunent.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Uglit.  heat  and  ventilation.  The  entire  building 
wBi  be  improved,  and  all  modern  conveniences 
added.  The  interior  will  be  made  as  attractive 
and  home-like  as  possible.  Architecturally,  the 
•exterior  south,  with  its  broken  front  of  bay  and 
tower  additions,  its  cathedral  windows,  and  on  the 
west  with  a  graceful  tower  rising  above  the  roof, 
wllladd  largely  to  the  appearance  of  their  beauti¬ 
ful  oiuirch.  No  other  result  could  be  expected  of 
the  Albany  Fourth  Church,  with  such  architects  as 
J.  C.  CAdy  &  Co.  of  New  York  to.  plan,  and  Messrs. 
Young  and  Wickham,  our  welLknown  builders,  to 
execute,  backed  by  the  energetic  building  commit¬ 
tee,  with  Mr.  S.  N.  Bacon  at  'its  head,  and  such 
associates  as  Mes-rs.  Bull,  Anable,  McKinney, 
Todd,  Warren  ond  Wickes.  The  contract  calls 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  improvements  will  cost  about  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  Sabbath  school  at  present 
meets  In. the  gallery  of  the  ehurcb.  * 

RocHSTBB. — The  Session  of  the  Central  Church 
has  just  Issued  a  very  neat  manual  of  thirty-two 
pages,  containing  the  form  of  reception  of  church 
meml^is  contributions,  names  of  officers,  ser¬ 
vices,  and  organizations,  together  with  the  names, 
date  of  admission,  and  residence  of  the  church 
members,  .to  which  is  added  the  names  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  forty-nine  pewholdors,  not  members  of 
the  church,  among  which  are  five  clergymen.  The 
church  was  organized  forty-^x  years  ago.  The 
first  dec^e  459  members  were  received,  148  on 
confession ;  the  second  362, 135  on  confession ;  the 
-third  6^,  361  on  confession ;  the  fourth  593,  362 
■on  confession.;  the  last  six  years  281,  154  on  con¬ 
fession  ;  a  total  of  2,318  received,  i,160  on  con¬ 
fession,  1,158  . by  letter.  More  than  half  who  unlt- 
.ed  on  confession  came  from  the  Sabbath-school. 
Letters  have  been  given,  in  all.  to  1,186,  273  have 
4ied,  and  25C  have  been  otherwise  lost  to  the 
church,  making  the  present  membership  603. 
jSince  its  organization  the  church  has  contributed 
to  Foreign  Missions,  $31,776.65;  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  $^504.80;  other  benevolences,  $83,792.26; 
s  total  of  $138,0^61.  The  cost  of  the  church  edi- 
Aoe  and  repairs  has  been  $67,673,  and  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  $886,237.93,  showing  that  $^l,9i84 
.£$  have  been  raised,  an  annual  average  of  nearly 
$1$,000  for  the  whole  time  of  its  existence.  Few 
churches  have  so  honorable  a  record  not  only  in 
these  particulars,  but  for  earnest,  successful  Chris¬ 
tian  work  in  all  its  departments,  and  few  have 
bees  so  highly  favored  with  an  excellent  ministry 
and  eldership  from  the  beginning  until  now,  A 
remsricable  history  will  be  brought  to  view  four 
years  hence,  when  the  semi-centenniad  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  fittingly  commemorated. 

Nkwixld. — A  recent  coat  or  two  of  paint  has 
greatly  Improved  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
church  (Aifice  here. 

Shubusmb.  —  Rev.  James  Chambers  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y.,  recently  preached  his  seventh  anni¬ 
versary  sermon,  showing  an  addition  in  that  time 
of  110  memoers,  and  $7,120  raised  for  benevolent 

forposes.  He  surprised  his  people  on  Sunday, 
uly  30,  1362,  by  reading  to  them  his  resignation 
of  his  pastorate,  and  appointing  a  meeting  for 
Monday  evening,  July  31,  to  take  action  upon  it. 
The  followlDg  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  church : 

Whereas  our  pastor.  Rev.  James  Chambers,  who 
tor  the  last  seven  years  has  labored  faithfully  and 
with  good  results  in  our  church  and  in  our  com- 
muni^,  has  deemed  it  best  to  request  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  bis  relation  to  us  as  pastor,  and  whereas  he 
firmly  and  affectionately  refuses  to  accept  of  any 
further  employment  with  us,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  accede  to  bis  request  and 
accept  of  his  resignation. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  evidence  of  our  regard  of 
him  as  a  man  and  our  appreciation  of  his  powers 
as  a  preacher,  we  hereby  tender  him  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  bis  salary  for  the  space  of  three  months. 

E.  F.  Lawbkncb,  Chairman. 


Lyons. — Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  Rev. 
Benjamin  Parsons  of  Le  Boy  gave  a  lecture  to  this 
congregation  on  Asia  Minor,  which  was  much  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  who  heard  it.  For  six  years  he  was 
a  missionary  to  the  Nestorians,  but  impaired 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  that  work 
some  twenty  years  ago.  He  gave  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  peculiarites  of  that  region,  and  a 
summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

CoTJBTiiAND.  —  The  congregation  of  this  large 
and  growing  place  have  given  a  cordial  and  unani¬ 
mous  call  to  Rev.  J.  Lovejoy  Robertson,  late  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Watbkloo. — At  the  close  of  his  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  sermon,  July  30,  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  by 
appointment  of  Presbytery,  declared  the  pulpit  va¬ 
cant,  and  followed  the  declaration  with  some  very 
happy  and  appropriate  remarks,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  last  week’s  “Waterloo  Observer.” 
'The  Session  met  immediately  after  the  benedic¬ 
tion  and  adopted  the  following  pithy  minute: 

■  “  laasmuch  as  our  pastor  has  been  called  to  an¬ 
other  field  of  labor  and  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
accept  that  call,  we,  the  Session  of  the  church  in 
which  he  has  labored  faithfully  for  more  than 
nine  years,  unanimously  wish  to  record,  1,  Our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  him  as  a  man  and  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  2.  Our  hearty  satisfaction  with  his  work, 
resulting  in  increase  of  church  membership,  so¬ 
ciability,  and  spiritual  life.  3.  Our  regret  at  his 
departure,  which  is  felt  by  young  and  old.  4.  Our 
gratitude  that  he  has  left  us  in  a  condition  of  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  5.  Our  prayers  and  sympathies  go 
with  him  to  his  now  home.  May  the  dear  Father 
keep,  bless,  and  guide  him,  will  be  our  constant 
prayer.”  The  following  Tuesday  evening  a  very 
large  number  gathered  at  the  church  for  a  fare¬ 
well  sociable.  The  occasion  was  enlivened  by 
some  excellent  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
Hon.  A.  L.  Childs  gave  expression  to  the  univer¬ 
sal  esteem  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kneeland  are 
held  by  all,  and  the  regret  at  parting  with  them, 
in  an  address  which  displayed  good  taste  and  skill, 
to  which  the  ratiring  pastor  made  fitting  reply. 
The  Methodist  minister  of  the  village.  Rev.  I.  M. 
Foster,  followed  in  a  speech  such  as  only  an  itiner¬ 
ant  can  make,  and  none  can  fail  to  enjoy.  The 
pleasant  but  saddened  company  broke  up  with  a 
general  hand-shaking,  and  the  expression  of  kind¬ 
ly  farewells.  It  is  rare  that  a  pastor  and  people 
part  with  so  little,  on  either  side,  to  regret,  and  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for. 

'  _ _  »  NEW  JEBSEX-_  - - - 

MoNTciiAiB. — Rev.  Dr.  I’rleet,  now  oi  Uoatcia;’-, 
has  returned  home  in  greatly  improved  health 
from  a  protracted  stay  in  Europe.  His  many 
old  friends  will  be  glad  to  greet  him  in  renewed 
health  and  strength. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimobe. — The  Rev.  G.  D.  Buchanan,  now 
pastor  of  the  Aisqulth-street  Presbyterian  church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  called  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  State  of  Religion  of  the  Presbyterian 
I  Church  of  Australia  to  go  to  that  country  and  en¬ 
gage  in  evangelistic  work.  He  has  for  some  time 
I  been  considering  the  claims  of  the  work  in  Aus- 
j  tralia,  but  he  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Presby- 
I  tery  of  Baltimore  for  final  decision. 

j  ILLINOIS. 

I  Chicago. — Lake  Church  is  but  little  over  a  year 

old,  but  has  had  a  marked  success.  The  audience 
now  fills  the  hall  used  for  service,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  overflowing  it.  The  new  pastor,  R. 
D.  Scott,  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  flattering 
.prospects  of  rapid  growth.  Ground  has  been 
■bought,  and  this  young  and  vigorous  church 
hopes  ere  many  months  to  worship  in  their  own 
home.  The  field  is  large,  and  the  harvest  appa¬ 
rently  ripe.  * 

MICHIGAN. 

Sault  de  St.  Mabie. — The  Presbyterian  church 
in  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  Mich.,  welcomed  seventeen 
persons  into  membership  on  June  25.  Nine  of 
these  joined  on  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
Rev.  T.  R.  Easterday,  who  has  ministered  to  this 
church  for  seventeen  years,  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  work  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
Rev.  Alexander  Danskin,  formerly  of  Kiota,  Iowa, 
is  expected  to  take  charge.  The  present  member¬ 
ship  is  about  eighty. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbancisco. — The  Occident  of  July  26  says : 
Our  city  pastors  are  all  at  their  posts  again,  and 
the  congregations  are  filling  up  as  people  return 
from  their  summering.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  (pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  John’s  Presbyterian  Church)  officiated 
as  usuai,  and  it  being  the  regular  time  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  presented  for  baptism,  read  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  apart 
of  the  loth  chapter  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  thirteenth  verse ;  after  this,  selecting 
for  reading,  and  as  the  theme  of  his  discourse, 
Ecclesiastes  11th  chapter,  the  two  being  analogous 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  words  of 
the  text  ma-y  be  found  in  the  first  six  verses.  The 
reader  wili  do  weil  to  turn  to  his  Bible  and  read 
the  several  portions  referred  to  above.  This  dis- 
■course  was  one  of  the  pastor’s  regular  educational 
sermons,  delivered  every  two  months  to  parents, 
upon  the  importance  of  educating  their  chiidren 
ifi  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. — The  annuai  meet¬ 
ing  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  was  held  in 
the  lecture-room  on  the  evening  of  Juiy  27,  with  a 
large  attendance.  Mr.  George  Barstow  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Mr.  -Charles  G.  Ewing  as  secretary 
of  tke  meeting.  We  congratulate  the  members  of 
this,  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  upon  their  financial  condition,  as  shown  by 
the  afcle  report  of  their  worthy  treasurer,  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  who  has  grown  grey  under 
the  trying  labors  of  treasurer  of  so  large  a  church. 
The  report  shows  that  the  church  is  entirely  free 
from  debt,  with  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  church 
treasury.  The  pastor.  Rev.  John  Hemphill,  being 
abiy  supported  by  his  session,  deacons,  and  board 
of  trusteae,  has  every  reason  to  feel  thankful  for 
such  great  relief,  in  being  free  from  church  debt 
of  any  kind  whatever.  We  sincerely  trust  she 
may  continue  in  the  same  prosperous  condition 
for  ages  to  come,  and  that  not  only  this,  but  all 
other  Presbyterian  and  Christian  churches  in  our 
city  may  speedily  follow  their  example  and  get 
rid  of  debt  obligations. 

Tbstieyino. — The  Occident,  noticing  that  the 
recent  Irish  Assembly  has  forbidden  instrumental 
music  by  a  vote  of  360  to  345,  predicts  that  next 
year  the  minority  will  become  the  majority,  as  the 
doctrine  of  iiberty  has  been  gaining  strength  for 
ten  years.  When  that  day  comes,  it  may  be  found 
that  there  is  enough  Scotch  among  the  Scotch- 
Irish  to  have  a  division — one  Church  to  use  in¬ 
struments  and  the  other  to  testify  against  the 
naughty  practice.  Doubtiess,  if  a  division  occurs, 
the  anti-instrumentalists  will  turn  their  batteries 
against  the  Scotch-English  and  American  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  so  testify  on  a  grand  scale. 

OONOREOA’nONAL. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffier  of  New  York  is  spending 
bis  vacation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Catbchibic. — A  ela^s  of  adults  has  commenced 
the  study  of  the  Catechism  at  Sudbury,  under  Rev. 
George  A.  Oviatt,  and  a  class  of  children  will  soon 
be  started.  Proof-texts  are  given  with  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions,  accompanied  with  remarks  j 
from  the  pastor.  I 


Selling  out.— The  Orthodox  Society  in  Saugus 
(Mass.)  has  secured  leave  from  the  court  to  sell  a 
house  and  barn,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  the 
income  of  which  was  left  it  as  a  legacy  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Cheever,  in  1853. 

Entebpbise. — Hope  Church,  Springfield,  Mass., 
will  soon  erect  a  new  edifice  upon  the  comer  of 
State  and  Winchester  streets.  It  will  be  of  brick. 
Queen  Anne  style,  will  seat  900  persons,  and  cost 
$2,100.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs  preached  for  Hope 
Church  last  Sabbath  in  the  new  tent,  which  has 
seats  for  1000  people. 

Down  East. — Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs  of  Chicago 
made  an  address  at  Williston  Church,  Portland, 
July  30,  upon  Sunday  School  work.  Dr,  J.  W. 
Wellman  of  Malden,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  supply  this  church  during  the  absence  of 
the  pastor.  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark. 

Michigan. — The  Congregational  Minutes  for 
this  State  for  1882,  form  a  handsome  pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  pages,  with  a  map  giving  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  239  Congregational  churches, 
and  each  one  is  numbered  according  to  its  age, 
home  missionary  churches  being  printed  in  the 
list  in  italics,  and  unassociated  churches  marked 
with  a  star.  Ten  new  churches  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  State  the  last  year,  and  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  is  16,957. 

EPISCOPAL. 

All  Saints’  parish  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  hostile  camps  over  the  question  whether 
fermented  wine  should  be  used  in  the  Communion 
service.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
is  the  leader  of  the  anti-wine  party.  He  de¬ 
nounces  the  employment  of  the  fermented  grape 
juice  as  an  opening  wedge  to  dissipation  and 
drunkenness  for  the  young  and  weak-headed 
members  of  the  congregation.  A  number  of 
young  ladies  who  attached  themselves  to  his 
banner,  resolved  to  refrain  from  attending  Com¬ 
munion  as  long  as  the  objectionable  liquid  was 
used.  Thereupon  the  Sunday-school  superintend¬ 
ent  was  dismissed  from  his  position  for  mischief 
making.  This  step  made  the  feeling  more  bitter 
than  ever,  and  the  rector  found  it  necessary  to 
state  from  the  pulpit  that  the  use  of  wine  would 
be  continued  as  long  as  he  remained  in  his  posi¬ 
tion.  And  now  a  petition  has  been  sent  to  Bishop 
Bedell,  requesting  his  Intervention,  to  prevent  the 
controversy  from  leading  to  the  disruption  of  the 
congregation. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  made 
an  enthusiastic  effort  to  obtain  Rev.  Hugh  Miller 
Thompson,  D.D.,  of  New  Orleans,  as  their  rector, 
but  the  attempt  so  stirred  up  his  own  people,  and 
many  others  who  felt  that  he  is  needed  where  he 
is,  that  he  was  constrained  to  decline  the  call. 

,r  The  Rev.  James  E.  Homans,  for  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Manhasset,  L. 
I.,  died  Aug.  2d  at  his  home.  He  was  born  in 
1833.  After  graduating  from  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio,  and  from  the  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  he  became  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York. 
Thence  he  was  called  to  be  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  and  from  there  to  St. 
John’s  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Of  the  latter 
church  he  was  rector  for  six  years,  during  which 
he  was  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  He  was  afterward 
ill  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Mediator,  New 
York,  from  which  he  was  called  to  the  position  he 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  wife,  who 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
survives  him,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

METHODIST. 

The  new  brick  church  in  Bergen,  Genesee 
county,  N.  Y.,  was  dedicated  last  Thursday.  A 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  morning  by  Rev.  C. 
N.  Sims,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University, 
and  another  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Jones  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  The  entire  cost  of  the  church,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  300,  was  $6,133;  of  this  sum 
$2, 580  was  unprovided  for.  Methodist  fashion,  this 
was  raised  during  the  day  and  evening  all  but  $342, 
which  was  finally  assumed  by  the  ladies’  society. 
One  family  have  contributed  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  cost. 

Additions. — Forty-one  persons  were  baptized 
and  sixty  probationers  received  into  full  member¬ 
ship  at  Waveland,  Ind.,  July  9th.  Also  three  hun¬ 
dred  conversions  are  reported  as  the  fruit  of  the 
camp-meeting  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  the  “boy”  evangelist, 
concluded  his  work  at  the  Loveland  Gamp  Ground, 
near  Cincinnati,  two  days  earlier  than  he  expect- 

which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
ladies  at  a  cost  of  $500.  This  cottage  he  sold,  or 
proposed  to  sell,  for  $200,  and  it  caused  consider¬ 
able  feeling  among  the  donors.  They  decided  that 
the  cottage  had  only  been  given  for  his  use,  and 
not  for  sale,  and  that  it  should  be  given  to  one  of 
the  Bishops.  As  Mr.  Harrison  had  no  deed  of  the 
property,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  situation ; 
and  further,  was  informed  that  he  could  go  at 
once.  The  pay  of  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  services  at 
this  meeting  is  officially  stated  by  the  treasurer  to 
have  been  $100  a  week  and  board. 

Ira  D.  Sanxey,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Moody,  was 
in  New  York  last  week,  and  led  Jerry  McAuley’s 
Mission  meeting  Thursday  night.  A  thousand 
people  were  present  to  hear  and  sing  with  him, 
and  despite  the  warmth  and  distracting  sound  of 
clinking  glasses  and  an  orchestrion  in  a  beer  gar¬ 
den  next  door,  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  fer¬ 
vent.  Mr,  Sankey  sang  the  hymns  “Beyond  the 
Smiling  and  the  Weeping,”  “In  the  Palace  of  a 
King,”  and  others,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed. 
After  singing  the  first  hymn,  Mr,  Sankey  remarked 
that  while  in  Edinburgh  a  short  time  ago  he  met 
its  author,  the  venerable  Horatio  Bonar,  who  went 
into  ecstacies  when  told  that  his  lines  had  been 
put  to  music,  and  that  they  were  favorites  with 
President  Garfield.  Mr.  Sankey  is  in  this  country 
only  on  a  ten  days’  visit  from  Scotland,  where 
during  the  past  five  months  he  says  he  and  Mr. 
Moody  carried  on  their  most  successful  meetings. 
He  will  be  in' Wales  on  Aug,  15th,  to  begin  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  for  the  Winter  with  Mr,  Moody.  In 
April  they  will  return  to  America,  to  remain  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  at  Northfleld,  Mass,  Next  Winter 
they  will  hold  meetings  in  London,  after  which 
they  will  probably  return  home  for  good.  They 
will  probably  visit  Paris  for  a  short  time  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

The  Salvation  Army.— The  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  energetic  condemnation  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Salvation  Army,  is  followed  by  a 
more  elaborate  protest  from  Canon  Farrar.  In  a 
sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  he  declared  that 
the  Salvationists  were  not  only  shocking  the 
Christian  conscience  by  their  almost  blasphemous 
travesty  of  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus,  but  taking  a  course  which  cannot 
but  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  spiritual 
danger  to  their  converts.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  joined  in  inviting  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  to  London,  as  a  proof  that  he  is  not  ani¬ 
mated  by  ecclesiastical  prejudices  or  sectarian 
feeling.  Canon  Farrar  says  the  Salvationists  have 
not  brought  one  single  regular  worshipper  to  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  as  he  knows ;  and  com¬ 
menting  on  this.  The  Christian  World  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  they  have  added  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  any  other  denomination.  “General” 
Booth  is  steadily  building  up  a  sect,  and  has  no 
idea  of  allowing  the  “  soldiers  ”  to  desert,  if  he 
can  help  it.  Canon  Farrar  denounces  a  journal 
called  the  “  Little  Soldier,”  which  he  would  glad¬ 
ly  see  suppressed  at  once.  Children  are  encourag¬ 
ed  to  send  their  “  experiences  ”  to  this  paper. 


innott  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABY,  NEW  TOBK. 

Th*  Dfjct  Term  will  liegln  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30th,  1882. 
ts  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
o.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M. 
will  be  drawn  at  3  P.  M.  of  same  day. 
enlng  address  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
at  3  P.  M.,  In  the  Seminary  Chapel,  by  Rev.  Geo. 

rk,  August  Ttb,  1882. 

OBUBN  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABY. 

opens  Sept.  «,  1882.  For  catalogues  or  other 
on,  address 

WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty. 
_ Auburn,  N.  I. 

INCBTON  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABY. 

xt  session  will  begin  September  31st  (the  third 
y.  Instead  of  first  Thursday  as  heretofore),  when 
students  will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The 
Int^nctory  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat 
on  Friday,  the  32d,  at  the  same  hour.  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Sanlnary  may  meanwhile  be  addressed  to  Rev.  James 
0  Mo$4t,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  any  of  the  Professors. 

Prlaeeton,  N.  J.,  August  ith,  1883. 

SAN  FBANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINABY. 

Next  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Four 
profeiMrs.  Course  of  study  thorough.  Furnished  rooms 
and  living  cheap.  Tuition,  library  and  text  books  free. 
Students  needing  assistance  aided.  Address 

Bev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PERSONS  INTERESTED  in  the 
subject  of  a  reform  in  Sunday-school 
music  should  send  a  postal  card  to  Thf. 
Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New- 
York,  fora  copy  of  the  red-lined  pamphlet 
containing  specimens  of  the  music  from 
Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sunday 
School,”  with  other  matter  of  value  to 
Sunday-school  workers.  This  new  hymn 
and  tune  book — the  latest  production  of 
theRev.Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.D., author 
of  “  Spiritual  Songs,”  “  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary,”  etc. — has  been  pronounced 
by  hundreds  of  authorities  the  best  yet 
published.  Its  issue  was  said  to  mark 
“  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  Sunday- 
school  song.”  Specimen  copies,  25 
cents.  The  red-lined  pamphlet  free. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

15s  Haiemoiselle  de  Janon's 

I  (-^irttssor  and  formfr  Partner  of  the  late  Iihh  Haines) 

Ql  !  French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  tor  Young 

I  Ladles  and  Children,  No.  10  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 

:  will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept,  38tb,  1882.  Careful  train- 
in  the  |  Ids  tnd  thorough  Instruction  In  every  department.  French 

v-school  '  conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Aillot  Boy- 

to  The  j  mler.  Boys’ Class  October  2d. 

t..  New-  MISS  £.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

amphlet  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

isic  from  for  young  ladies,  Morristown,  N.J.,  reopens  Sept.  30th. 

Enlarged  school-roome  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at- 
nuMJAl  I  tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  depart- 

valuc  to  I  ment.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $450  per 

!  annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 

?w  hymn  i _ _ _ 

iction  of  j  MAPLEWOOD  mSTITUTE, 

.,  author  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  PI'TTSFIELD,  Mass. 

,  f  V  Long  and  widely  known  for  thorough  InstrucUon  and 

I  lor  tne  rarg  beauty  of  location.  Address 

■nounced  Rev,  C,  V ,  SPEA^I,  the  Principal. 

best  yet  1  -qutgERS  female  college,  under  Its  present 
to  mark  -Hv  admlnlstraUon,  is  realising  im  former  prestige  and 

„  popularity,  and  will  open  tor  tbeAreceptlon  of  day  and 

Sunday-  hjardlng  pupils,  in  its  new  and  elegantly  furnished  bulld- 

Ing,  68  West  5Sth  street.  Sept.  30th.  For  particulars,  ad- 
P*cs,  25  dress  President  S.  D.  BURCHARD,  D.D. 


— - -  I  1 1  rilfENGLAND 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE.  I 


Notices* 


The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  will  meet  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  71  P.  M 

EDWIN  C.  HASKELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  In  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept  11,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  PMsbyterj  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In  Paw¬ 
nee  City,  Neb.,  on  Tueeday,  Sept.  6th,  at  71  P  M 

ALLEN  FITZ  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  Virginia  wlU  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Fairmont,  Weet  Virginia,  on  Tueeday, 
Aug,  16th,  at  2  P.  M.  SAMUEL  GRAHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEHUAHT 

AT  ALLEGHENY,  FA. 

Term  opens  on  Tuesday,  «th  of  September. 

A  Post  Graduate  ^urse.  Lectures  on  Elocution  will  be- 
9ID  on  Sept.  18th.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 

Prof.  8.  J.  WILSON,  316  Bldge  Ave.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Lane  Semin^iTy, 

CmCIKKATI,  omo, 

will  open  on  Thursday  A.  M.,  Sept.  14.  The  entire 
Faculty— Dr.  DeWltt  included— will  be  preeent.  Opening 
address  Thursday  evening.  Ample  provision  made  for  all 
worthy  applicants.  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

E.  D.  MORRIS,  Chairman. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  WlmlesomenesB.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
onlyts  amt.  Botal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.T, 


JAMMLE’S 


Carpets,  Bugs,  and 
Floor  Cloths. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK.  _ 

BROWN  BROnS  &  CO. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bili5  op  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers 
OF  Money  TO  AND  PROM  Europe.  Make 
OoLLEOnONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  COUN¬ 
TRIES. 

SAVE  YOIJR  PLATED  WARE  WITH 


THI  BEST  THINS  KNOWN  »>« 

WASBING^BIiEAOHING 

IR  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

BAYES  LABOR,  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAZ- 
INOLY,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

No  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  it. 

■  Soldby  all  Grocers.  BE'WABE  of  Imitations 
wdl  designed  to  mislead.  PEABLIKE  is  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  compound,  and 
always  be.irs  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
_ JAMES  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. _ 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS _ DBS.  STBONOS’  aZMBTlIAL  ntSTI- 

TUTX.  Popular  Summer  Resort.  Open  all  the  year. 
Table  and  appointments  first-class,  ^clety  genial  and 
cultured.  The  resort  ot  many  eminent  persons  tor  rest 
and  recreation.  Send  tor  references. 


^Bbettfsemcntis* 


of  188? 

Is  Sent  tree  to  all  applicants.  A''aperb  stock 

of  1%’Mtrown  ^rawberry  Plants.  Plai.*.  now  for 
Strain  vies  next  June.  A  large  and  fine  sto'ik  of  the 
celebraAd  Bidwell,  Jersey  Queen,  Seneca  One  in,  and 
Manchester.  All  the  new  and  standard  SmallFrults  and 
Grape  Vlhee.  Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Cnrnwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


LUSTRO 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS  ciTY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Chapin— Coe— On  Wednesdiw  evening,  August  2d, 
1882,  at  the  Madison-avenue  Reformed  Church  New 
York  ci^,  by  Rev.  D.  B,  Coe,  D.D,,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Albert  Van  Deusen,  Rev.  Oliver  Hobart  Chapin, 
under  appointment  of  the  Board  as  missionary  to 
China,  and  Miss  Alice  Coe  of  New  York. 


PresKjterian  Board  of  Publicatioo. 

i  - 

The  Parables  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D. 

ISmo  .  . Price,  Cl.SO. 

Living  Christianity. 

By  Rev,  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.D. 

ISmo . Price,  •l.iSS. 

David  Livingstone. 

By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

16mo . Illustrated . Price,  S1.25. 

Calvinism  in  History. 

By  Rev.  N.  S.  MoFetridoe. 

16mo .  Price,  7S  Cents. 

The  Children’s  Sermon. 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill. 

Ifimo  . Price,  SO  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Tkt  Our  Cnslamers 

iaj  Avail  Themselves  of  the 

VERY  L0¥  PRICES 

At  which  we  are  now  disposing  of  the  residue 
of  our  stock  of 

Dry  Goods, 

Upholstery, 
^rpets.  Etc. 

WE  WILL  CONTINUE 

For  a  brief  period 

OUR  RETIUL  SALES. 

A.T.  Stewart  (6  Co. 

Broadway,  4th  ive.,  9th  &  10th  Sts. 
NOTICE  TO  INVESTOES! 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Loans 
made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 

Hehiasha  Loan  and  Trust  Gompaiy, 

HASTINGS,  NEBRASKA.  ^ 

School  Bonds  and  Municipal  Securities  for  sale.  Best  of 
references  fomishsd.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

JAS.  B.  HKABT'WELL,  Pres.  B.  C.  WSBSTXB,  Treas. 

A  TT’Q  _  INDIA  INK,  WATKB 

X  COLORS,  and  CRAYON. 

Spcfial  Inducements  to  active  Agents.  Most  extensive 
House  In  America.  Send  tor  new  Catalogue.  AMERICAN 
POBTRAIT  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


DOES  NOT  ABRADE  OR  SCRATCH  THE  SURFACE,  | 

but  Is  the  Quickest,  Most  Effective  Polisher  In  use  for  Nickel, 
Silver  and  Plated  Ware,  Plate  Glass  and  Show  Cases. 
Beware  of  Imitations  and  articles  represented 
as  identical  with  it  or  as  good  I 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

CLAVERACK  (New  York)  COLLEGE  and  HUDSON 
RIVER  INSTITI:tk,  three  miles  from  Hudson  City. 
Fits  boys  thoroughly  for  College  and  Business. 

College  course  for  girls.  Art  and  Music,  specialties. 
Seventeen  Instructors;  Eleven  Departments. 

S220  PER  YEAR. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Pb.D. ,  President. 

iYEir  YORK  CITY. 

-  CHARLIBR  HTSTITVTS; - 

On  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

The  twenty-eighth  year  will  begin  on  Sept.  19th,  1882. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIEB,  Director. 

UNTYERSITY 


John  Hall,  D.D.,  Chancellor  ad  interim, 
INSTRUCTION  FREE. 

.\ttention  Is  called  to  special  advantages  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents  by  this  institution,  viz :  It  Is  organized.  In  Its  under¬ 
graduate  Instruction,  In  two  departments — a  Department  of 
Arts  and  a  Department  of  Science.  The  former  covers  the 
usual  collegiate  course;  the  latter  substitutes  for  classics 
the  modern  languages. 

TUITION  IN  BOTH  DEPARTMENTS  IS  FREE. 
Optional  special  courses  may  be  selected  from  either  or 
both  of  these  by  young  men  not  studying  for  a  degree. 
There  are  no  tutors.  Students  come  directly  In  contact 
with  professors  ot  long  standing  and  experience. 

The  next  entrance  examination  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
September  19th,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  University,  (Council 
Boom,)  Washington  Square. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  from  the  Janitor. 

The  school  op  the  LACKAWANNA,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Fits  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Five 
experienced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Bev.  THOS.  M.  CARVER.  A.M. 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

Springfield,  Ill. 

A  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and 
Children,  will  commence  its  16th  Annual  Session  Sept.  13. 
The  English  and  Classical  courses  are  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  Modern  Languages  practically  taught.  German, 
free.  The  best  instruction  given  In  Music,  Painting  In  Oil, 
Water  Colors,  and  on  China,  and  In  Elocution.  For  cata¬ 
logues  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McEEE  HOMES,  Principal. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PROFES80B8  AND  iNSTBUCTOBS :  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Theology:  Samuel  Harris.  SyttemeUie  Theology; 
George  P.  Fisher,  Church  Hitlory ;  Timothy  Dwight,  New 
Tetlament  Greek;  Wm.  M.  Barbour.  Sacred  Rhetoric;  Mark 
Bailey,  Elocution.  SPECIAL  Lectcbebs:  Nath.  J.  Burton  (on 
Preaching),  John  Hall,  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  Wm.  H.  Thompson, 
M.D.,  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open  on  equal 
terms  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomination,  with 
the  privileges  of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept.  14. 
For  catalogue  and  conditions  of  admission  to  Oraduate  or 
Fourth  Year  Class,  apply  to 

GEORGE  E.  DAY,  Sec’y,  New  Haveu,  Conn. 

WILLISTINE  HALL, 

Nyack-on-Hiiflsou. 

Home  life,  with  superior  educational  advantages,  for 
Young  Ladles.  Number  of  students  limited.  Ample 
grounds,  with  fine  river  front.  Lectures  upon  Art  and 
Foreign  Travel,  with  unusual  facilities  In  the  Languages. 
For  circulars,  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMPSHALL. 

FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  School  lor  Boys.  Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th. 
Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Golden  hill  seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address 

Miss  EMILY  NELSON. 

Cornwall  Collegiate  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Among  the  Highlands — 300  feet  above  the  river. 
Pupils  fitted  for  any  class  In  College.  French  and  German 
spoken.  Especial  advantages  In  Natural  Sciences  and  Art. 
Careful  personal  attention.  Reference  by  permission  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist. 

Rev.  ALFRED  C.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  T. 

Granville  military  academy. 

North  Granville,  N.  Y. 
Commercial  and  Classical.  Year  begins  Sept.  12tb.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

EMERSON  O.  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E.V.,  Principal. 

Temple  grove  ladies*  seminary, 

Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 
Twenty-eighth  year  begins  September  12.  Send  for  year 
book.  CHA8.  F.  DOWD,  A.M  ,  President. 

.MRS.  SY’LVANUS  REED’S 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  63d  Street.  N.  Y.,  reopens 
Oct.  2.  Number  of  pupils  In  Primary  and  Pre))aratory 
Classes  strictly  limited.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  In  Music  and  all  Departments. 

PARK  INSTITUTE,  Bye,  N.  Y.  For  Boys.  $600 
year.  HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 

PARENTS  SEEKING  SCHOOLS  for  their  Children 
will  find  prospectuses  of  the  best  in  PINCKNEY’S 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  GUIDE,  a  handsomely 
Illustrated  volume,  designed  to  assist  parents  In  selecting 
schools.  At  offloe,  FREE;  by  mall,  6c.  postage.  8|)ecial 
catalogues  and  Information  concerning  schools,  freely  giv¬ 
en  to  parents  and  guardians.  jAmES  CHRISTIE,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  PINCKNEY’S  AGENCY  FOE  SCHOOLS  AND 
TEACHERS,  Domestic  Building,  Broadway  and  14tta  Street, 
New  York. 


ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MllCir  &  SCHOOL  OF  ENGUSH 
inUallf  BRANCHES.LANGUAGES. 
ARTS.ELOCUnONS  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

E SPLENDIDLY  FURNISHED. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON. 
RARE  ADVANTAGES.L0W  RATCS. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  E.TOURJEE. 


DELAWARE  ACADEMY. 

Affords  superior  advantages  for  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen  desiring  a  thorough  preparation  for  College, 
Teaching,  or  Business.  Special  advantages  In  Modern 
I  Languages  and  Music.  Two  pleasant  boarding  halls,  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds,  healthy  location,  expenses  moderate. 
Opens  August  29, 1882.  For  catalogue,  address  the  princi¬ 
pal,  JAMES  O.  GRIFFIN,  Delhi,  N.  Y.g 

Blair  fresbyterial  academy  win  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  September  5th.  Pupils  prepared  by  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  Instruction  for  College  or  for  Business. 
Advanced  studies  for  young  ladles— Music,  French,  Oer- 
I  man.  The  situation  Is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  home 
comfortable,  the  charges  moderate.  Special  terms  for 
ministers  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal, 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

Thoroughly  forntshed  for  giving  a  superior  ednea- 
tion  in  fuH  College  Coursfs  qf  Study y  uid  in  Mueie  and  Art. 

,  Its  charges  are  unusually  moderate.  Heated  by  steam 

^  and  furnished  with  an  elevator.  Addr^ 

Bkv.  X  W.  COWX1E8,  D.  D.,  Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 

XfOBMAL  SCHOOL,  Potsdam,  N.  T.  Trains  teachers. 
J3I  Tuition  and  books  free.  Railroad  fare  to  Potsdam 
free.  Living  cheap.  For  circulars,  address  the  Principal. 

STUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  situation  on  the  Ohio.  Well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  63  years  of  successful  experience.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year  only  $175.  Tuition  $20  to  $36. 
One-fourth  off  to  clergymen’s  daughters.  Send  lor  a  cata¬ 
logue.  .  Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Western  Female  Seminary 

.OXFORD,  Ohio.  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

The  28th  year  will  commence  Sept.  6, 1882.  Board,  Tui¬ 
tion,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  annum.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  MISS  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

SIGLAR'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

A  select  Boarding  School  lor  26  Boys.  Fits  them  to  take 
the  highest  rank  at  Yale.  For  circulars  address 

HENRY  W.  SIGLAR,  M.A.  (Yale. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  UDIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Location  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  13,  1882.  SemT 
for  catalogue.  E.  S.  FBISBEF.,  D  D.,  President. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEHINABT 

WILL  begin  Its  48th  year  Sept.  7.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorongb  instruction.  Best  ot 
home  Infiuences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

IkQQAk  fort  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
tpiWMV.  tuTE. — 8ept.il.  New  and  superb  brick  build¬ 
ings,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomest  and  best  ap¬ 
pointed  boarding  Seminary  tor  ladles  and  gentlemen  la 
the  State.  Yearly  students  preferred. 

_  JtWBPH  E.  Klltorp  n-^  Fort  Edwards,  S.Y. 

)  I  THE  UNIVEBSITT  OF  WOOSTER. 

I  Open  to  either  sex.  Nearly  500  in  attendance.  Large 
I  endowment.  Collegiate  department  fully  equipped.  Stand- 
I  ard  ot  study  ranks  with  the  first.  Modern  languages  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.  Musical  Department  newly  organized. 
Preparatory  Department,  conducted  by  permanent  teach¬ 
ers,  embraces  all  primary  studies.  Religious  influences 
predominate.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid  given  where  need¬ 
ed.  A  thorough  education  at  small  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  before  going  elsewhere.  Fall  term  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  13th.  Address 

Bev.  A.  A.  E.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  0. 

Yassar  College. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course  for 
women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and  a  prepar¬ 
atory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D,,  President. 

BIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

With  U.  S.  Military  Department.  A  thorough-going,  wide¬ 
awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military  Drill, 
and  Recreation  In  due  proportion.  Catalogue  with  chart 
of  College  Requisitions,  sent  on  application. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Prlnclp.tl. 

Dr.  Holbrook’S  Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  13th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

Lake  Forest  University. 

COLLEGE— Three  courses.  Training  thorough^and 
comprehensive,  under  professors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  Special  attention  to  training  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  Examine  for  yourselves. 

ACADEMY— Classical  and  English.  Offers  the  best 
training  for  college  and  business. 

FERRY  HALL— Seminary  for  ladies  only.  Unsur¬ 
passed  In  solid  and  ornamental  branches. 

Tear  begins  September  13, 1882.  Apply  to 

PREbT.  GBEGORlf,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

PENNSTLVANIA  HILITABT  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  diet  Year  opens  September  13tli.  New 
Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appointments 
complete.  English.  Collegiate,  Chemical,  Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  PtmL 

ELIZABETH  INSTITUTE, 

ELIZABETH,  .V.  J.  ’ 

School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children.  For  particulars 
address  MISSES  READ  A  HIGGINS.  ’ 

Home  seminary  for  girls.  Eighteenth  year 
Pleasant,  thobopoh.  safe.  Sixteen  boarders,  three 
vacancies.  Bev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Prln.,  HIghtstown,  N.  J. 

UnilliUTnN  semi.vary  for  young  ladies: 

nUUUniUll  Advantages  unsurpassed.  For  Record  or 
catalogue,  address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circulars 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal.  ’ 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora 
N.  Y.  MaJ.  W.  A.  FLINT.  Principal.  ’ 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

For  Young  Men  and  Boys, 

Established  1813.  Location  bealtblest.  Prepares  for  Col¬ 
lege  and  Business.  Opens  September  7th.  For  full  Infor 
matlon,  address  Bev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

ItfARIETTirCOniEGEr' 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  7th.  Prizes  awarded  for  the  best 
entrance  examinations,  and  for  subsequent  high  schoiar- 
Bbip.  Two  courses  of  study  In  College  and  Preparatory 
Department.  A  number  of  scholarships  for  deserving 
students,  particularly  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Exiiensea 
moderate.  Address 

I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary. 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

Painesvllle,  O.  Twenty-fourth  Year  opens  Sent, 
rth,  188*.  Course  of  study  recently  extended.  Bnildinr 
enlarged  and  refurnished  ;  Hydraulic  passenger  elS 
vator.  Board  and  Tnition,  SITS  per  Year.  For  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue,  address 
_ _ M188  EVAN8,  Principal. 

GANNEH  INSTITUTE 

Boston,  Mass.*****’ 

The  29th  year  will  begin  Wednesday.  8ept.  27th  1882 
For  caulogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Bov.  Geo  ’GANNirtr 
Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rye  seminary,  bye,  new  yobk,  i^rp^ 

_ tlculars,  address _ Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFR 

Ossining  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  aid  Misses. 

SING  SING-ON-HUDSON. 
location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  home-llks 
Refined  Christian  Influences.  Thorough  courses  in  Emr* 
llsh,  German,  French,  and  Latin.  First  class  Instruction 
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PBOTESTANT  KISSIONB  IN  OBEOON. 

{Tbe  objMt  of  the  writer  in  ooUecUnK  and  arranging 
the  following  facte  respecting  the  early  history  of  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Paoiflc  Coast, 
is  to  preserre  them  from  the  oblirion  with  which  they 
ars  Oireatened,  and  to  rindioate  the  good  name  and 
work  of  the  actors,  both  of  which  hare  been  aspersed. 
Mends  of  the  former  missionaries  requested  him  sev- 
ecal  years  ago  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  mission.  This 
request  he  could  not  then  comply  with,  owing  to  other 
engagements.  But  during  a  visit  to  Washington  city  in 
the  Winter  of  1878  all  the  known  accessible  records  on 
tbs  subject,  both  Romanist  and  Protestant,  were  exam¬ 
ined,  and  tbe  following  statements  are  presented  as  tbe 
result  of  that  investigation.  They  are  published  here 
and  now,  chiefly  to  elicit  information  from  friends  or  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  tbe  missionaries,  in  order  to  a  fuller 
and  more  permanent  narrative  of  these  important 
events.  Accordingly,  correspondence  is  invited  from 
all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  here  but 
glanced  at,  or  of  the  influences  which  contributed  to 
tbe  enterprise  in  its  early  stages.  Addressed  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Thu  Evamokust,  it  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
For  the  informational  correspondents  who  may  fool 
that  tbe  woih  accomplished  by  the  missionaries  in  civ¬ 
ilising  and  Christianizing  the  Indians  does  not  receive 
as  full  treatment  in  what  follows  as  it  deserves,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  writer  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  pretty  fully  into  another  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
in  tbe  form  here  presented,  in  order  to  repel  charges 
made  by  Jesuit  writers  against  Dr.  Whitman  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Spaulding.  A  history  of  their  missionary  labors 
will  be  given  to  the  public,  should  the  narrative  here 
printed  elicit  the  responses  hoped  for.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  chapter  of  American  history — none  more  so ;  and 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been  dis¬ 
torted,  both  as  to  facts  and  coloring,  devolves  a  duty 
upon  all  who  love  tbe  cause  of  missions,  and  the  fair 
fame  of  men  who  “  endured  hardness  ”  even  unto 
deatii,  to  see  that  the  truth  is  told,  and  the  cruel  slan¬ 
ders  of  their  enemies  fully  refuted.  It  is  a  labor  of 
love  on  tbe  part  of  the  competent  writer  (Dr.  Craighead), 
and  we  trust  that  he  may  be  seconded  in  his  worthy  en¬ 
deavor  to  collect  all  the  facts  known  to  any  to  whose 
knowledge  this  request  may  come. — Ed.  Evan.] 

The  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  North  America,  and  the  right  of  acquisition 
and  possession  founded  thereon,  are  questions 
which  have  never  been  definitely  determined.  The 
'  Spaniards,  it  is  conceded,  were  the  discoverers  of 
most  of  the  coast,  and  gave  names  to  many  prom¬ 
inent  parts  of  it.  To  that  of  Oregon,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  iaid  ciaim,  on  the  ground  of 
the  discovery  of  and  entrance  into  the  majestic 
river  Goiumbia  in  the  year  1792,  by  a  vessel  from 
Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Gray. 
lAter  in  the  same  year  this  river  was  entered  by  a 
vessel  of  the  British  navy,  and  by  means  of  small 
boats  its  waters  were  explored  to  the  present 
site  of  Vancouver.  At  brief  intervals,  ships  from 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  visited  the- coast  up  to 
1810,  the  year  when  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  was 
organized  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor. 

In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  soldiers  and  enlisted  men, 
crossed  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  reached  the 
Columbia  Biver  in  the  month  of  November,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  they  spent  the  Winter.  Leav¬ 
ing  their  encampment  early  the  next  Spring,  they 
recrossed  the  continent,  and  reported  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  results  of  their  expedition. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company 
reached  the  Columbia  Biver  March  24,  1811,  with 
Mr.  Astor’s  four  Canadian  partners  and  their  as¬ 
sistants,  and  a  complete  outfit  for  a  fort,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  Astoria  was  selected 
as  the  principal  depot  of  the  Company,  so  called 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Astor.  Another  ship  from  New 
York,  with  supplies,  arrived  at  the  Fort  in  May, 
1812;  and  the  principal  agent  of  the  Company, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  sixty  men,  started  the 
same  year  across  the  continent,  reaching  Astoria 
- - - - - 

These  active  measures  of  the  Company,  as  also 
the  expedition  previously  sent  out  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  explore  and  occupy  the  country  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  excited  the  cupidity  and  jealousy 
of  other  companies  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  A 
Oanadian-Brltish  company,  known  as  the  North¬ 
west  Fur  Company,  which  had  been  chartered  in 
France  in  1630,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
allowed  to  transfer  its  allegiance  and  continue  its 
trade  under  the  protection  of  the  British  sovereign, 
in  1812  sent  out  an  agent  to  establish  trading  posts 
in  Oregon,  and  if  possible,  to  forestall  the  efforts  of 
the  Americans  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Falling  to  do  this  by  priority  of  occupation 
or  by  enterprise,  resort  was  had  to  bribery  and 
treachery.  Two  of  the  Canadian  partners  of  Mr. 
Astor  had  formerly  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  during  the  absence  of 
the  American  partners  from  the  post,  they  sold 
and  transferred  all  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company  to  the  Northwest  Company.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  property  was  made  by  them  in  October, 
1813,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  that  date  a 
British  sloop-of-war  arrived  and  took  formal  pos¬ 
session  of  Astoria,  by  lowering  the  American  fiag 
and  hoisting  that  of  Great  Britain.  No  blacker 
act  of  treachery  probably  was  ever  perpetrated  by 
individuals,  or  consummated  by  a  commercial 
oompany.  Whether  the  disturbed  relations  of  the 
two  countries  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  part  enact¬ 
ed  by  a  British 'national  vessel,  we  do  not  stop  to 
consider. 

Having  secured  the  destruction  of  their  rivals 
in  trade,  and  gained  possession  of  their  property, 
the  Northwest  Company’s  agents,  and  especially 
those  who  had  proved  traitors  to  Mr.  Astor  and  in 
consequence  been  rewarded  with  responsible  and 
lucrative  positions  by  the  Company,  began  at  once 
to  excite  the  Indians  against  all  Americans,  in 
order  to  secure  the  more  permanent  possession 
of  the  ooimtry,  and  eventually  bring  the  former 
completely  imder  their  own  power,  to  use  them 
wholly  in  their  own  interests. 

While  the  Northwest  Oompany  was  thus  actively 
engaged  in  extending  its  trade  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  on  the  north,  and  supplanting  the  enterprise 
and  infiuence  of  Americans,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Astor  and  other  private  eastern  traders,  it  encoun¬ 
tered  a  formidable  competitor  and  successful  rival 
in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  latter’s  exist¬ 
ence  and  privileges  dated  from  the  charter  of 
Charles  II.,  in  1670,  and  on  this  ground  it  assert¬ 
ed  its  right  to  the  entire  country,  and  presently 
sought  to  check  the  trade  of  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany,  especially  through  obstacles  placed  in  their 
way  by  Lord  Selkirk’s  Bed  Biver  settlement. 
Active  opposition  speedily  developed,  and  resulted 
in  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  companies. 
Both  parties  enlisted  all  the  men  in  their  employ, 
and  all  the  Indians  over  whom  they  had  infiuence, 
and  engaged  in  frequent  and  bloody  strifes,  until 
they  not  only  destroyed  all  the  profits  of  the  fur 
trade,  but  endangered  the  lives  of  all  white  men, 
by  the  hostile  feelings  they  had  excited  among  the 
Indians. 

In  1820  (one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  its  charter)  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by 
virtue  of  the  privileges  of  its  charter,  which  it 
claimed  conferred  exclusive  right  to  the  country, 
■sized  the  supplies  and  goods  of  its  great  rival,  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  confiscated  them  to  its 
own  use.  This  only  8erve<(\p  intensify  the  bitter 
war  which  had  been  long  waged.  After  several 
years  more  of  bloodshed  carried  on  between  these 
rival  oompanies,  “  they  bribed  rivals  whom  they 
could  not  defeat,  and  the  two  companies  agreed 
to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  together,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  others.” 

The  two  companies  were  united  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  1821,  under  the  title  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  they  having  effected 
a  compromise,  and  having  agreed  “  to  share  the 
profits  arising  from  the  fur  trade,  not  only  from 
the  Indian  territories,  but  also  from  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  proper  territories  of  Rupert’s 
Land.”  Seven  years  the  new  company  was  to  en¬ 


joy  those  privileges,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  1828,  their  charter  or  license  was  renewed 
for  ten  years  more. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

We  have  not  the  records  at  our  command  by 
which  to  show  the  number  of  men  employed,  nor 
the  resources  of  these  respective  companies  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  compromise  of  their  differences,  and 
their  formal  imion.  But  this  may  be  approximate¬ 
ly  arrived  at  by  what  was  stated  respecting  the 
power  and  infiuence  of  the  new  Company  in  1846, 
by  Sir  James  Douglas.  For  the  detailed  state¬ 
ment,  we  refer  the  reader  to  page  33  of  Gray’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Oregon. 

The  Company  had  fifty-five  officers  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  articled  men  in  its  employ. 
These  were  all  bound,  by  a  strict  agreement,  to 
subserve,  under  all  circumstances,  the  interests  of 
the  Company,  and  were  forbidden  to  acquire  any 
personal  or  real  estate,  were  dependent  upon  their 
pay  as  its  servants,  and  were  subject  to  any 
punishment  which  should  be  inflicted  by  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge,  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  Com¬ 
pany  had  twenty-three  forts  and  five  trading  sta¬ 
tions  judiciously  situated  for  their  business,  and 
forming  a  network  of  posts  supporting  each  other. 
In  addition  to  these  they  had  trading  parties  ex¬ 
tending  into  California,  Utah,  Arizona,  Montana, 
and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  north  along  the 
northwestern  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  had  also  two  steamers  to  enter  all  the  bays, 
harbors,  and  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Mex¬ 
ico  to  Russian  America.  With  this  number  of 
men  and  resources,  we  can  readily  admit  Sir  James 
Douglas’s  claim  that  the  Company  “  possessed  an 
extraordinary  infiuence  with  the  Indians,  and  in 
1846  practically  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade  in  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  ”  (Gray,  p.  43). 

The  influence,  and  also  the  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  are  thus  described  by  the  English  writer 
Fitzgerald :  “The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has  en¬ 
tailed  misery  and  destruction  upon  thousands 
throughout  the  country  which  is  withering  under 
its  curse.”  .  .  .  “  It  has  stopped  the  extension  of 
civilization,  and  has  excluded  the  light  of  relig¬ 
ious  truth.”  He  again  speaks  of  it  as  a  despotic 
government,  which  has  so  used  its  monopoly  of 
commerce  and  its  power,  “as  to  shut  up  the  earth 
from  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  man  Jrom  the 
knowledge  of  Ood  ”  (Gray,  p.  19). 

Other  and  equally  strong  denimciatious  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  this  Company  might  be  quoted 
from  this  well-informed  and  impartial  English  wri¬ 
ter.  An  extended  article  was  also  published  in  The 
Westminster  Review  in  1867,  giving  a  concise  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  wherein  it  is 
called  “The  Last  Great  Monopoly, ’’and  many  and 
well-attested  facte  are  presented  showing  the 
blighting  influences  of  that  monopoly  over  that 
entire  portion  of  our  continent  which  it  held  under 
its  exclusive  control. 

These  criticisms  and  denunciations  were  called 
forth  by  the  selfish  and  wicked  methods  adopted 
by  the  Company  to  maintain  the  entire  control  of 
the  fur  trade.  Not  only  was  it  deemed  necessary 
to  crush  out  all  rivals  by  cutting  off  their  supplies 
and  restricting  their  operations,  but  failing  in 
this,  its  agents  did  not  hesitate  to  excite  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  to  acts  of  treachery  and  murder  to¬ 
wards  the  white  intruders.  Its  policy  was  to  dis¬ 
courage  immigration  from  every  quarter,  but 
more  especially  from  the  States.  The  Indians 
were  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  re¬ 
taining  their  former  roving  habits  of  life,  rather 
than  forming  settlements  and  learning  to  cultivate 
the  soil  for  their  subsistence.  The  profits  of  the 
Company  depended  largely  upon  keeping  the  In¬ 
dians  ignorant  of  the  value  of  all  articles  for 
t*lfl*r  fyra,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  poverty  and  dependence  as  to  compel  them  to 
hunt  in  order  to  live. 

Arbitrary  and  unjust  restrictions  accordingly 
were  put  by  the  Company  on  all  commerce  with 
the  aborigines.  It  fixed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
furs  according  to  its  own  low  and  mercenary 
standard,  and  any  deviation  from  this  tariff  was 
sure  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  monopoly. 
Nor  was  this  exacted  alone  of  its  own  agents  and 
employes.  Its  power  was  such  that  no  person 
dared  to  oppose  its  arbitrary  commands,  as  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  was  the  condition  of  its  favor 
and  protection. 

As  a  specimen) of  the  regulations  by  which  the 
Company  forced  all  the  trade  of  the  country  into 
its  own  hands,  we  quote  from  the  English  author. 
Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald,  some  of  the  measures  em¬ 
ployed  to  enforce  its  authority :  “They  were  not 
content  with  inflicting  fines  under  the  form  of  a 
hostile  traffic,  but  as  the  half-breeds  say,  some  of 
the  fur  traders  were  imprisoned,  and  all  the  goods 
and  articles  of  those  who  were  suspected  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  traffic  in  furs,  were  seized  and  confisca¬ 
ted.”  As  nominal  owners  of  the  land,  the  Com¬ 
pany  imposed  such  obligations  as  the  following 
upon  persons  becoming  residents :  That  they 
would  not  “  violate  or  evade  any  of  the  chartered 
or  licensed  privileges  of  said  Company,  or  any 
restrictions  on  trading  or  dealing  with  Indians  or 
others  which  have  been  or  may  be  imposed ;  nor 
without  the  license  or  consent  of  said  Company 
first  obtained,  carry  on  or  establish,  in  any  part  of 
North  America,  any  trade  or  traffic  in  any  kind  of 
skins,  furs,  peltry,  or  dressed  leather,  nor  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet  any 
persons  in  carrying  on  such  trade  or  traffic.” 

From  the  above  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  determined  to  allow 
no  interference  with  the  fur  trade,  either  by  Brit¬ 
ish  or  American  settlers;  and  that  the  price  of 
peace  and  residence  in  the  country  was  dependent 
upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  Company’s  stipu¬ 
lations. 

The  policy  thus  pursued  by  this  Company  for 
purposes  of  trade,  would  necessarily  be  antago¬ 
nistic  to  all  permanent  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  any  rapid  Increase  of  the  population.  The 
Indians  must  be  discouraged  in  all  their  attempts 
to  adopt  civilized  methods  of  life,  as  they  would 
then  abandon  the  pursuit  of  the  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  the  entire  country  must  be  preserved 
in'  its  wild,  primitive  condition,  to  furnish  a  suit¬ 
able  home  for  the  fox,  the  bear,  and  the  beaver. 
Thus  the  Company  used  its  privileges  “solely  to 
draw  all  the  wealth  they  could  from  the  country, 
and  leave  as  little  as  possible  in  return.” 

Two  principal  measures  were  adopted  to  dis¬ 
courage  emigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to 
retard,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  that  region  of  country.  The  first  was  to 
represent  the  land  as  sterile,  and  not  susceptible 
of  profitable  cultivation — “an  unbroken  waste  of 
ssmd-deserts  and  impassable  mountains,  fit  only 
for  the  beaver,  the  gray-bear,  and  the  savage.” 
The  second  was  to  discourage  ail  emigration 
from  the  East,  by  representing  that  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles  were  in  the  way— mountains  and 
rivers  that  could  not  be  crossed;  deserts  where 
famine  would  surely  ensue;  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  so  great  that  the  snows  of  a  polar 
Winter  would  overwhelm  the  immigrant  before 
he  could  reach  any  settlement.  And  should  he  be 
fortunate  enough  to  surmount  these  terrible  natu¬ 
ral  perils,  a  still  more  formidable  one  constantly 
menaced  him  from  the  hostile  savages,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  plunder  and  murder  the  defenceless 
traveller.  With  these  representations,  most  per¬ 
sons  were  deterred  from  attempts  to  penetrate  this 
then  unknown  r^ion;  and  those  more  resolute 
and  venturesome,  and  who  set  out  upon  the  long 
journey,  were  turned  back  by  tiie  agents  of  the 
Oompany  at  its  Eastern  forts. 

General  Palmer  says  in  his  journal  (page  43) ; 
“  While  wo  remained  at  this  place  [Port  Hall], 
great  effortsytero  made  to  induce  the  immigrants  to 
pursue  the  route  to  California.  The  most  extrava¬ 


gant  tales  were  related  respecting  the  dtingers 
awaiting  a  trip  to  Oregon,  and  the  difficultly  and 
trials  to  be  surmounted.  The  perils  of  tiie  way 
were  so  magnified  as  to  make  us  suppose  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Oregon  almost  impossible.  For  inalance, 
the  crossings  of  Snake  river,  and  the  crossings  of 
the  Columbia  and  other  smaller  streams,  ware  rep¬ 
resented  as  being  attended  with  great  danger.  .  •  • 
In  addition  to  the  above,  it  was  asserted  tha®  three 
or  four  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  middle  r^lons 
had  combined  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
sage  through  their  country.  In  case  we  escad^Bde- 
struction  at  the  hands  of  the  savages,  that  aWore 
fearful  enemy — famine — would  attend  our  iparoh, 
as  the  distance  was  so  great  that  Winter  would 
overtake  us  before  making  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains.” 

In  carrying  out  this  scheme  the  Company  were 
openly  charged  with  instigating  the  Indians  to 
acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Rev.  Mr.  Hines 
states  “that  they  sent  one  of  their  chiefs  in  the 
Winter  of  1842-3  to  induce  the  Buffalo  Indians  to 
join  them  to  cut  off  the  Immigrants  that  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  to  the  country  with  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man.” 

That  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Company  to 
exclude  American  settlers,  especially,  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  no  less  an  authority  than  H. 
Greenhow.  He  says : 

“  Messrs.  Pelly  and  Simpson,  Governors  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  letters  addressed  to  the 
Colonial  Department  in  1837,  soliciting  a  reniwal 
of  their  charter,  as  published  by  order  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  1840,  claimed  and  received  the  aid  and  consid- 
erration  of  Oovernment  for  their  energy  and  siA’cess 
in  expelling  the  Americans  from  the  Columbia  re¬ 
gions,  and  forming  settlements  there,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  rapidly  converting  Oregon  into  a 
British  colony.”  (p.  7.) 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  evidence  on  this  point. 
Were  it  necessary,  statements  could  be  produced 
from  the  Company’s  own  agents,  showing  its  fixed 
purpose  to  exclude  American  settlers,  even  if  it 
became  necessary  to  arm  their  eight  hundred  half- 
breeds,  and  w'ith  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  which 
were  entirely  under  their  influence,  destroy  every 
organized  attempt  at  colonization.  At  this  time, 
1832,  the  Company  claimed  and  exercised  exclu¬ 
sive  civil  and  commercial  jurisdiction  from  the 
Russian  Settlement  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  on  the  south,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  east,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  leaving 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  neutral  territory  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western  borders  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  And  if  a  venturesome  trader  entered  this 
entire  region,  he  was  soon  made  to  experience  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  agents  and  allies  of  the 
Company — Canadian-French,  half-breeds  —  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  perish  by  some  of  the  numerous  bands  of 
roving  savages. 

But  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  to  speak  of 
a  much  more  congenial  theme,  that  of  the  efforts 
which  at  this  time  were  put  forth  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  Indians  of  Oregon. 

The  First  Missionaries. 

The  Flathead  and  Nez  Perce  tribes  of  Indians 
having  learned,  either  from  the  Iroquois,  or  as  oth¬ 
ers  state,  from  American  trappers  who  had  visited 
them,  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Being  worthy  of 
worship,  and  a  Book  from  Heaven  for  their  in¬ 
struction,  at  a  council  fire  in  1832,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  send  four  of  their  number  to  the  East, 
or  in  their  expressive  language,  to  “the  rising 
sun,”  where  they  were  told  they  could  learn  aD 
about  this  Being  and  His  Holy  Book.  These  four 
Indian  messengers  made  their  way  East  as  far  aa 
St.  Louis,  where  they  met  Gen.  Clarke,  who  with 
Lewis  had  previously  explored  that  wide  regloni 
Though  kindly  treated  by  the  General,  who  to^ 
them  to  the  theatr*'  other  plnrijj 
ment,  they^swe  wnon  inS  tl^^^Ht 

for  their  retuj^,  as  they  Tfctfef'vards  told^^^pf 
the  missionaries:  for  they  had. not  seenl|Bb- 
tained  “the  Book  from  Heaven,” 'f£>r  whl<P^ey 
had  br.dved  the  perils  of  more  than  a  th^sand 
miles  of  wilderness.  “I  came  to  you,”  s^ici  one 
of  their  number,  a  chief,  “  with  oue  eye  partly 
opened ;  I  go  back  with  both  eyes  closed  and  both 
arms  broken.  My  people  sent  me  to  obtain  that 
Book  from  Heaven,  and  now  I  must  go  back 
without  it,  and  my  people  will  die  in  darkness.” 
And  so  they  left  for  their  homes. 

But  this  sad  complaint  was  heard  by  ^  young 
man  who  had  been  previously  impressed  by  the 
strange  errand  of  these  four  Indians ;  and  in  wri¬ 
ting  to  some  friends  in  Pittsburg  he  mentioned 
the  circumstances,  and  these  friends  in  turn  spoke 
of  it  to  Mr.  Catiin,  the  great  naturalist  and  artist, 
who  had  just  returned  from  one  of  his  many  trips 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Catiin  wrote  and  in¬ 
quired  of  Gen.  Clarke  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  His  reply  was  “  It  is  true.  The  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  visit  was  to  get  the  Bible.”  With 
this,  Mr.  Catiin  published  the  fact,  and  it  thus  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Christian  public. 

The  fact  that  these  Indians  were  seeking  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  had  travelled  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  at  once  excited  great  interest  in  all  the 
Churches.  The  result  was  the  organization  in  the 
following  year,  1833,  of  the  Missionary  Board  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Methodist  mission  in  the  Willamette 
va  Iley  in  Oregon,  by  Rev.  Jason  Lee  and  his  asso- 
ci  ates,  in  1834 ;  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Parker  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to 
explore  the  country  in  1835,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  by  said  Board  in  1836. 

The  first  missionary  party  sent  out  by  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  consisted  of  Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel 
Lee,  Cyrus  Shepard,  and  P.  L.  Edwards.  Under 
the  escort  furnished  by  Captaiu^Nathaniel  Nyrth 
of  Massachusetts,  who  in  1832  had  taken  measures 
to  establish  trade  in  Oregon,  they  crossed  the 
mountains  and  reached  the  plain  of  the  Snake 
river,  known  subsequently  as  Fort  Hall,  From 
this  point  they  proceeded  with  a  party  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  traders  to  Fort  Nez  Perce,  and  from  thence 
to  Vancouver.  They  made  their  first  permanent 
location  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette,  near  what  is  now  called  Wheatland; 
and  at  once  made  their  necessary  preparations  to 
engage  in  the  benevolent  work  that  had  brought 
them  to  the  country. 

The  mission  was  largely  refinforced  in  1837,  and 
again  in  1839,  when  it  consisted  of  twelve  clergy¬ 
men  and  their  wives  and  families,  with  a  large 
number  of  lay  assistants  in  the  character  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  mechanics,  and  farmers. 

» BLIND  LEADERS  OF  THE  BUND.” 

To  the  Sunday-school  of  the  South  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  missionary  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  in  the  Indian  Territory 
writes :  “  I  feel  more  thankful  than  I  can  tell  you 
for  your  munificent  gift  to  the  destitute  of  my 
field.  Here  are  many  thousands  as  truly  heathen 
as  those  of  the  ‘dark  continent,’  as  to  the  just 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God.  We  have,  fn- 
deed,  multitudes  of  self-constituted  preachers,  so 
called,  ‘blind  leaders  of  the  blind.’  Where  two  or 
three  of  them  live  it  is  most  difficult  to  form  a 
Sunday-school.  Excepting  such,  we  have  few  or 
no  ministers,  worthy  of  the  name,  outside  of  towns 
and  villages,  and  only  now  and  then  a  stray  ser¬ 
mon  that  is  a  sermon.  A  well  organized  and  equip¬ 
ped  Sunday-school  is  the  only  means  of  religious 
knowledge  and  grace  to  multitudes.  Last  Sunday 
I  was  trying  to  infuse  life  into  a  dead  church  by 
organizing  a  Sunday-school.  The  pastor  had  said 
to  me  ‘  Taint  no  use.  I  hev  hed  the  keer  of  this 
church  goln’  on  four  years,  and  it  peers  to  be  get- 
tin’  worse  instead  of  better.  But  it’ll  all  come 
home  to  ’em.  Curses  and  chickens  come  home  to 
roost.’  I  foimd  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the 


house  of  the  pastor ;  no  worship  in  his  family,  and 
his  children,  eighteen  years  old  and  downward, 
knew  almost  nothing  of  the  Bible.  The  pastor 
had  intended  to  resign  the  day  of  our  meeting ; 
but  after  the  Sunday-school  was  organized  and  in¬ 
structed  for  two  hours  during  a  thunder-shower, 
he  has  postponed  his  resignation  indefinitely ;  and 
so  did  a  member  who  intended  to  ask  for  dis¬ 
mission.” 

PRAYER  FOR  EGYPT. 

The  present  outlook  of  Egyptian  affairs  is  not 
an  encouraging  one.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the 
right-minded,  if  not  strong-minded  Khedive  (Tew- 
flk),  promised  not  only  a  peaceable  reign,  but  one 
also  of  financial  and  moral  reforms.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  world  breathed  more  freely  as  it  contemplat¬ 
ed  the  future  of  Egypt ;  financial  prosperity  and 
Christian  civilization  would  go  hand  in  hand. 
Alas !  how  suddenly  has  the  prospect  been  cloud¬ 
ed  1  An  ambitious  and  cruel  adventurer  has  set 
at  naught  the  authority  of  the  rightful  ruler,  has 
won  over  to  his  side  the  army  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  now'  defies  not  only  the  Khe¬ 
dive,  but  (if  need  be)  Turkey  also,  and  all  the 
power  that  England  herself  can  bring  against  him. 

It  may  well  be  asked.  What  is  the  animus  of  this 
movement  of  Arabi,  and  the  secret  of  its  success  ? 
For  in  the  true  auswey  to  this  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  lies  the  whole  gist  of  this  conflict,  its  spirit 
and  its  aims.  Personal  ambition  is  no  doubt  the 
prime  motive  power  in  Arabi’s  breast.  He  seeks 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Egypt — to  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  Napoleon.  How  shall  he  do  it  ‘i*  Already  was 
he  a  popular  leader  of  the  army.  How'  shall  he 
win  the  people  to  his  side  ?  Ah !  well  he  knows 
what  spring  to  touch  there.  What  inspiration  so 
potent  as  religious  fanaticism  'i  The  watchword 
is  no  longer  as  at  the  beginning,  “Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians,”  with  which  he  beguiled  the  army; 
now  it  is  “  Mohammedanism  against  Christianity — 
death  to  the  Christians !  ”  Every  day’s  news  from 
Egypt  confirms  this.  Arabi’s  letter  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  (written,  but  not  received,  before  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Alexandria),  in  which  he  threatens 
to  let  loose  all  the  powers  of  Islam  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  if  he  is  resisted  by  the  English ;  the  duplici¬ 
ty  of  the  Sultan;  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the 
Khedive  himself — does  it  not  all  show  the  power 
of  that  strong  under-current  of  religious  fanati¬ 
cism  which  bears  all  followers  of  the  False  Prophet 
on  its  omnipotent  wave,  sweeping  away  every  other 
tie  of  country,  principle,  or  affection,  and  tending 
to  unite  as  one  man  the  whole  Moslem  world 
against  Christianity  ?  Arabi  has  not  donned  the 
green  turban  in  vain.  His  appeal  to  Mohammed¬ 
anism  has  run  like  fire  from  heart  to  heart,  and  to¬ 
day  the  conflict  is  not  merely  the  attempt  to  seat 
Arabi  upon  the  throne  of  the  Khedive:  it  is  to 
wage  a  war  of  Mohammedanism  against  Christian¬ 
ity.  That  is  what  it  has  grown  to  be,  however 
small  and  unpromising  the  beginning. 

Shall  not  the  Christia#i  world  awake  to  the  fact, 
and  act  in  view  of  it  as  Christians  should  act? 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  in  regard 
to  it  ?  To  take  the  stand  that  John  Bright  has 
taken,  repudiating  armed  force,  or  the  opposite 
course  w'hich  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pursued  thus  far  ? 
It  is  not  the  proper  place,  in  this  article,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  part  of  the  question.  There  is  an  atti¬ 
tude,  a  very  obvious  oue,  which  every  Christian 
man  and  woman  can  take,  and  that  is,  of  prayer 
to  Ood — prayer  that  wisdom  and  justice  be  vouch¬ 
safed  to  all  of  England’s  efforts  in  Egypt ;  prayer 
for  all  the  powers  of  Europe  which  can  in  any  way 
influence  the  present  conflict  in  Egypt,  that  this 
infiuence  be  used  in  the  right  direction;  prayer 
that  the  whole  Christian  world  may  now  be  moved 
to  unite  in  the  petition  that  God’s  kingdom  may 

that  this  present  conflict,  and  all  which  may  grow 
out  of  it,  shall  work  towards  that  end.  For  this 
let  us  all  pray !  '  C.  A.  B. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  SABBATH  BE  KEPT  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  often  perplexed 
myself,  and  is  one  of  the  disturbing  questions  of 
to-day  for  many  a  minister.  Fifty  years  ago,  or 
more,  a  girl  in  a  country  place  was  called  before 
the  church  to  which  she  belonged  and  severely 
reprimanded  for  speaking  of  a  ribbon  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  In  the  same  place  now  the  deacons  and 
prominent  church  members  peddle  milk  or  carry 
it  to  the  factory  on  the  Sabbath,  and  usually  ar¬ 
rive  at  church  just  in  time  to  hear  the  text  an¬ 
nounced. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  change  ?  Some 
would  say  that  the  world  is  growing  worse.  Not 
considering  this  reason,  we  should  say  that  one 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  strictness  of  those 
olden  times.  “Action  is  equal  to  reaction,  but  in 
the  contrary  direction,”  is  as  much  a  law  of  morals 
as  of  nature. 

In  saying  this  we  would  not  seem  to  accuse  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  nation  of  wrong.  We 
would  rather  ascribe  praise  to  those  who  in  the 
midst  of  hardness  never  gave  up  their  faith  in 
God,  but  by  faith  laid  the  foundation  principles  of 
our  nation  firm  as  the  hills  whereon  they  toiled. 

But  in  some  things  we  wonder  how  they  could 
have  been  so  blinded  by  zeal ;  as  when  they  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Quakers.  Where  in  those  days  children 
Were  so  carefully  guarded  on  the  Sabbath  that 
they  were  made  to  feel  it  an  irksome  day,  we 
believe  in  some  cases  their  later  life  was  direct¬ 
ly  opposite  to  their  training,  and  their  influence 
was  on  the  side  of  those  who  believed  in  a  liberal 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction 
of  so  many  foreigners  who  have  little  or  no  regard 
for  any  religious  institution ;  and  the  moving  of 
people  from  States  not  founded  on  puritanic  prin¬ 
ciples  into  those  which  were. 

Another  cause,  growing  out  of  the  first,  may  be 
found  in  the  desire  of  parents  not  to  make  the 
Sabbath  unpleasant  for  their  children,  and  so 
leaving  them  to  themselves,  and  training  them 
without  inculcating  any  but  general  ideas  of  the 
right  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Moreover,  pros¬ 
perity  and  ease  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  true  principles. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  is  far  different  from  what 
it  was  fifty  years  ago,  as  is  shown  by  the  following : 
“A  meeting  was  held  at  New  London  recently  to 
protest  against  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in 
that  place.  After  a  few  had  spoken  sharply  in 
favor  of  a  strfeter  observance,  a  minister  said 
‘We  have  got  to  recognize  that  times  have  chang¬ 
ed  since  our  fathers  were  young  and  the  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books  were  framed ;  and  if  they  had 
the  task  to  do  over  again  they  would  probably 
frame  the  laws  in  different  language.  To  say 
the  least,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  such  as  we  would  like  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  just  as  it  is 
to  get  a  law  to  protect  the  institution  of  marriage. 
There  was  a  time  when  not  only  was  the  Bible  in 
schools,  but  there  was  religious  visitation  of  the 
schools ;  but  that  time  is  past.  We  might  as  well 
come  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  community  that  is  not  Christian  as  to  any 
intention  of  legislation,  and  whose  political  lead¬ 
ers  are  not  Christian.  As  to  excursions  coming 
hero  (and  why  do  we  not  also  say  going  from 
here  ?)  some  of  the  prominent  church  members 
are  partially  responsible  tor  them.’  ” 

Granted  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  at  present  owing 
to  changed  principles,  I  don’t  believe  we  ought  to 
give  up  to  the  change.  Agitating  the  question 
may  arouse  public  sentiment,  and  in  a  few  years 
bring  about  just  the  results  we  now  wish. 

In  seeking  for  an  answer  to  the  question  “  How 
should  the  Sabbath  be  kept,”  I  think  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  results  and  tendencies  of  liberal  and 
strict  observance.  I  have  been  situated  so  that  I 


have  seen  comparatively  few  examples  of  either 
mode ;  but  what  I  have  seen  has  led  me  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  more  perfectly  the  Sabbath 
is  kept,  the  better  it  is  tor  people  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  even ;  and  that  the  tendency  is  to 
I  go  from  a  little  liberality  to  an  entire  neglect  of 
j  the  Lord’s  day. 

We  have  seen  some  whom  we  considered  sincere 
Christians  who  believed  in  writing  friendly  letters, 
reading  secular  novels,  Ac.,  on  the  Sabbath.  We 
have  seen  others  whom  we  thought  just  as  earnest 
Christians  who  believed  in  spending  almost  the 
entire  day  in  religious  reading  and  meditation  and 
prayer.  While  I  would  not  unduly  censure  the 
one  or  praise  the  other,  yet  to  me  the  latter  seems 
the  Scriptural  way  of  keeping  the  Sabbath.  Some, 
like  myself,  may  feel  that  God  is  most  enjoyed  in 
the  wonders  He  has  made,  and  so  delight  in  com¬ 
muning  with  nature  and  nature’s  God  during  the 
holy  stillness  of  the  Sabbath.  But  I  never  stroll 
along  the  streets  enjoying  myself  in  this  way  with¬ 
out  fearing  lest  I  set  a  bad  example  before  some 
who  do  not  understand  my  purpose. 

All  Christians  should  study  this  subject  care¬ 
fully  and  endeavor  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  Is  not  the  law'  of  God,  “Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,”  as  sacred  as  when 
first  uttered  ?  Are  the  words  of  Isaiah,  “  If  thou 
turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,”  &c.,  (Is. 
Iviil.  13, 14,)  any  less  true  because  Christ  has  come 
and  fulfilled  many  of  His  prophecies  ?  The  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible  are  wonderfully  explicit  in  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  keeping  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath;  and  though  less  plain  in  the  letter  in  the 
New,  yet  we  recognize  the  same  spirit.  i>. 

THE  PRAYER  OP  JESUS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Dear'  Evangelist :  At  this  cool,  quiet,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Summer  retreat,  wo  have  no  visitor  more  wel¬ 
come  than  yourself,  and  none  w'hoso  tidings  are 
more  eagerly  received.  But  the  view  taken  of 
“  The  Prayer  of  Jesus  in  the  Garden  ”  in  your  last 
visit,  led  me  at  once  to  look  up  the  throe  accounts 
of  that  prayer  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  view 
presented.  What  was  the  “  cup  ”  which  our  Lord 
prayed  might  pass  from  Him  ?  He  must  have  had 
some  bitterness  in  mind  when  He  uttered  that 
prayer.  What  was  it?  What  could  it  have  been 
if  it  was  not  something  comprehended  and  set 
forth  in  the  Cross  ?  Outside  of  the  Cross  and  its 
tremendous  meanings,  there  could  have  been,  at 
that  late  hour  of  Christ’s  life,  no  other  bitterness 
from  which  He  could  have  shrunk.  All  the  rest 
was  joy — “  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,”  and 
for  which  Ho  “  endured  the  Cross.” 

To  him  indeed  who  loses  all  sight  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  Christ,  that  prayer  of  agony  has  no  attain¬ 
able  meaning,  and  much  besides  of  His  life  and 
teachings,  is  beyond  human  understanding.  But 
all  believe  that  He  was  Son  of  man.  As  such, 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  among  the  rest,  this  prayer  of 
agony  in  the  garden.  If  our  Lord  w'as  a  man, 

“  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,”  tempted  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  very  outset  of  His  public  life, 
tempted  possibly  when  the  people  would  take  Him 
by  force  and  make  Him  a  king,  so  that  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  temptation.  He  escaped  from  them  and 
went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  if  now,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  dregs  of  a  cup,  of  which  all  that  He  had 
thus  far  tasted  had  been  bitter.  He  was  tempted, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  escape  the  dregs — if  these 
things  be  true  and  recognized,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  difficulty  or  contradiction  in  that  view 
which  sees  Him  shrinking  from  the  Cross,  although 
it  had  always  been  before  Him.  , 

On  one  other  occasion  previous  to  this,  the  same 
agony  seems  to  have  overtaken  Him,  and  He  said 
to  the  people  who  stood  by  “  Now  is  my  soul 
’^enjihJxeh'r'aiil-  whaz  ahaii  X.  ? .  F^thtt...  ««tve 
Me  from  this  hour”;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly 
checking  Himself,  He  added  “  but  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour”;  showing  plainly,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  hour  of  His  final  suffering, 
and  of  pouring  out  His  soul  unto  death,  which 
was  the  great,  and  to  Him  well  known  purpose  of 
His  earthly  existence,  was  nevertheless  a  dreaded 
hour.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  physical  suffering 
alone  was  what  He  feared.  That  was  but  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  other  profound  meanings  of 
the  Cross.  Not  the  raillery  of  the  mob,  not  the 
physical  pain,  not  the  vinegar  and  the  gall,  but 
the  fact  expressed  in  His  own  prayer.  “  My  God ! 
my  God !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me !  ”  was  the 
bitterest  of  all  His  bitterness.  And  from  drinking 
that  cup,  which  was  all  included  in  and  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  Cross,  He  could  not  have  been  a  lov¬ 
ing  and  faithful  Son  of  God  without  shrinking. 
Hence  He  did  shrink,  and  prayed  that  if  it  was 
possible — if  there  was  any  other  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  end — He  might  be  delivered  from 
that  awful  bitterness.  But  it  was  not  possible. 
There  was  no  other  way. 

For  one,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  of  a 
tempted,  struggling,  shrinking,  yet  faithful  and 
sinless  Saviour.  Such  a  Saviour — facing  a  painful 
duty,  shrinking  from  it,  yet  faithfully  performing 
it — can  sympathize  with  us  indeed.  And  as  to 
His  prayer,  was  it  not  answered  ?  Did  not  angels 
strengthen  Him  ?  And  if  not,  yet  His  very  prayer 
included,  as  every  true  prayer  does,  a  request  for 
denial,  if  that  be  best — a  complete  surrender  of 
the  will  to  God’s  will.  “  Not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt.”  Such  a  prayer,  even  if  the  particular 
thing  asked  for  is  denied,  is  yet  answered  in  a  far 
higher  and  grander  sense.  L.  H.  Mobev. 

Hemlock  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July  29, 1882. 
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WHAT  AMY  FOUND  IN  THE  GARRET. 

A  quiet  old  garret,  a  spinning-wheel,  a  chest 
of  draweps — what  a  nice  place  ! 

Amy  Gray  thought  so. 

And  the  rain  on  the  roof,  what  a  soft,  go-to- 
sleep  sound  it  made  !  But  that  which  interest¬ 
ed  Amy  most  of  all,  that  day,  was  a  cow’s  horn 
hanging  from  a  nail  on  the  garret  wall.  It  was 
known  to  Amy  as  ‘  Mulley’s  horn,’  and  had 
been  given  her  by  an  old  friend  of  her  father. 

‘It’s  a  pretty  horn,’  thought  Amy.  Then 
she  stood  watching  it  awhile  longer,  unmindful 
of  the  rain  that  tapped  on  the  roof  and  said 
‘  Go  to  sleep  1  Go  to  sleep,  little  girl  I  ’ 

The  only  answer  Amy  made  was  suddenly 
to  clap  her  hands,  exclaiming  ‘  Yes,  I’ll  give 
Mulley’s  horn.’  She  took  it  down  from  the 
nail,  wiped  off  the  dust  with  a  cloth  she  found 
near  the  window,  and  took  the  horn  to  her 
little  bed-room.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  all  the  children  in  the  Sunday-sohool  had 
been  invited  to  make  an  offering  for  a  mission 
to  the  Indians. 

‘  If  you  can’t  give  what  you  would  like,  give 
what  you  can,’  said  the  superintendent.  Ho 
meant  if  they  could  not  give  a  dollar,  then  let 
them  give  what  they  could,  though  it  might  be 
a  penny. 

‘  O  dear,’  sighed  Amy,  ‘  Papa  is  poor  and  I 
don’t  like  to  ask  him  for  money.’  She  had 
sighed  all  the  week  until  that  rainy  Saturday, 
but  then  she  began  to  smile. 

‘  I’ll  give  my  horn,  ’cause — ’cause  he  told  us 
to  give  what  we  could,’  said  Amy,  ‘  that  is,  if 
we  couldn’t  give  what  we  would  like.’ 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  Amy  appeared  in  the 
Sunday-school  room,  her  arms  filled  with  the 
long,  gracefully  curved  horn.  The  scholars 
had  gathered  and  Amy  was  a  bit  late.  She 
was  a  little  girl  with  a  peculiar  but  very  sweet 
face.  Her  hair  was  very  long  and  very  light, 
and  there  was  so  much  of  it  that  it  would  per¬ 
sist  in  falling  down  over  her  forehead,  and 
through  this  tangle,  like  big  blue  blossoms 
seen  through  a  vine,  Amy’s  sweet,  wondering 
eyes  tried  to  look.  Down  the  aisle  she  walked 
very  diguifledly,  bearing  Mulley’s  horn.  The 
scholars  began  to  titter. 

‘  There  goes  a  small  goddess  with  her  horn 
of  plenty,’  whispered  one  of  the  students  from 
the  academy. 


‘  Blow  your  horn  and  sell  your  fish,’  said  Joe 
Vinton  in  an  undertone. 

‘  My,  what  a  crook-neck  squash  that  old  lady 
has  1  ’  whispered  Billy  Gadsden  to  a  neighbor. 

Amy  heard  the  tittering  and  began  to  blush. 
When  she  beard  the  crook-neck  speech,  the 
tears  began  to  swell  in  her  big  blue  eyes.  She 
walked  on,  though,  and  reached  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  desk.  As  Mr.  Arnold  saw  her,  he 
smiled  as  if  wondering  ‘  What  queer  thing  has 
this  child  brought  ?  ’ 

Amy  saw  the  smile.  It  was  like  the  last  pull 
on  the  pump-handle  that  brings  water,  for  the 
tears  rushed  out  of  her  eyes,  and  sobbing  she 
said  ‘  I — I — want  to  give  this — to— the  Indians.’ 

Mr.  Arnold  saw  his  mistake,  and  though  ho 
would  sometimes  get  into  a  bad  hole,  he  was 
exceedingly  quick  at  expedients  for  getting 
out. 

‘  My  dear  child,  that  gives  me  much  pleasure. 
Scholars,  I  like  this  better  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  given  to  day.  Somebody  gave 
half  a  dollar,  but  this  will  bring  in  five  dollars.’ 

The  scholars  stopped  their  laughter  and 
looked  up  in  wonder. 

‘  How  do  you  suppose  it  can  be  done?  ’  ask¬ 
ed  Mr.  Arnold. 

Billy  Gadsden  was  on  his  feet  in  a  minute. 

‘  It  seems  to  bo  a  well  seeded  squash,  and  if 
you  would  plant  the  seed,  I  think  it  will  bring 
in  a  good  deal.’ 

The  school  was  laughing  again. 

‘  Silence  !  ’  roared  Mr.  Arnold.  ‘  I  will  not 
have  such  joking.  It  is  cruel.  Sit  down, 
Gadsden.’ 

Billy  dropped  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  faliea 
on  his  head,  while  the  school  was  still  as  if 
hushed  by  a  tempest.  Mr.  Arnold  was  gener¬ 
ally  very  mild,  and  such  an  outburst  surprised 
every  one. 

It  may  have  been  three  weeks  after  this 
affair  in  the  Sunday-school  when  Mr.  Arnold 
appeared  at  Amy’s  door  one  Saturday.  He  held 
up  a  tasty,  beautiful  object. 

‘  That  is  yours,  Amy.’ 

‘  O  Mr.  Arnold,  I  thank  you.  Where  did  you 
get  it  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  a  comb  made  from  Mulley’s  horn.’ 

‘  What,  that  pretty,  pretty  comb  with  such  a 
beautiful  polish?’ 

‘Yes,  and  I  have  a  number  more.  The 
others  are  to  be  sold,  save  one,  and  a  man  has 
promised  to  buy  them  and  pay  a  dollar  apiece. 
A  friend  made  them  for  nothing,  and  whatever 
is  paid  me  will  go  toward  missions,  as  your  con¬ 
tribution.’ 

‘  You  are  so  good,  but  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  one  that  you  don’t  seil?’  asked 
Amy  with  her  pretty,  curious  eyes. 

‘  That  is  a  secret,  but  it  is  no  secret  how  the 
combs  were  made.  Do  you  wish  to  hear?’ 

‘  I  shouid  like  to,  ever  so  much.’ 

‘  Well,  at  my  friend’s  factory  you  will  see  a 
lot  of  horns,  and  that  is  where  your  horn  went. 
First,  they  cut  the  horn  into  broad  rings.  The 
tips,  though,  they  save  for  knife-handles  and 
other  things.  Each  ring  is  then  slit  on  one 
side  so  that  it  may  be  pressed  down  into  a  flat 
piece,  the  rings  having  been  first  washed  and 
then  boiled  in  water  and  in  oil.  Forcing  the 
rings  open,  the  workmen  put  them  between 
pressing-irons  hot — O  how  hot  they  are  I  you 
could  cook  beefsteak  on  them.  Then  a  great 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  these  irons,  and 
the  rings  of  horn  are  all  flattened  down  into 
stiff  sheets.  A  workman  takes  the  sheets  and 
then  a  die  shaped  like  a  comb  is  placed  on 
them.  When  this  die  is  pounded,  it  cuts  out 
pieces  of  horn  shaped  like  a  comb.  They 
shave  the  comb-like  pieces  nicely  with  steel 
shavers.  The  teeth  are  cut  out  by  machinery 
and  sharpened.  The  open  work  in  a  comb  is 
sawed  out.  If  desired,  the  comb  can  be  carv¬ 
ed,  and  they  have  a  process  by  means  of  which 
they  can  color  it.  The  last  thing  they  do  to  a 
comb  is  to  shape  it  so  as  to  fit  the  head,  and 
they  effect  this  by  appljdng  heat,  when  it  will 
bend  easily.’ 

Amy  felt  that  she  had  taken  a  peep  at  a  new 
field  of  knowledge. 

The  next  day  at  school,  Mr.  Arnold  held  up 

‘  Tnerei,  children,  I  "of  wli'at 

Billy  Gadsden  called  a  squasiL  and  see  what 
they  brought  me.  They  are  worth  a  dollar 
apiece,  and  Amy’s  gift  will  bring  to  our  mission 
fund  five  dollars.’ 

‘  Oh  !  oh !  oh !  ’  the  children  were  saying. 

‘  Will  Billy  Gadsden  step  this  way  ?  ’  asked 
Mr.  Arnold. 

As  Billy  came  forward,  Mr.  Arnold  held  out 
the  comb  that  was  a  ‘  secret,’  and  said  ‘  Here’s 
a  boy’s  comb,  a  handsome  one,  such  as  you 
would  be  likely  to  use,  and  made  for  you  out 
of  Amy’s  horn.  Another  time,  I  know,  Billy, 
you  will  try  not  to  say  unkind  things  about 
people.’ 

Billy  now  felt  as  if  half  a  dozen  bombs  had 
been  dropped  on  his  head,  or  rather  as  if  half 
a  dozen  combs  were  pulling  on  his  tangled 
hair.  It  hurt  then,  but  did  him  good  forever 
after. — Religious  Herald. 

TH£  LITTLE  COSFOBTEB. 

I  have  a  little  comforter 
That  climbs  upon  my  knee, 

And  makes  the  world  seem  possiblo 
When  things  go  wrong  with  me. 

She  never  is  the  one  to  say 

“  If  you  had  only  been 

More  careful  and  more  sensible. 

This  thing  had  been  foreseen.” 

She  blesses  me, 

Caresses  me, 

And  whispers  “Never  mind: 

To-morrow  night 
All  will  be  right. 

My  papa,  good  and  kind." 

To  give  me  wise  and  good  advice, 

I  have  of  friends  a  score ; 

But  then  the  trouble  ever  is, 

I  knew  it  all  before ; 

And  when  one’s  heart  is  full  of  care. 

One’s  plans  all  in  a  mess. 

The  wisest  reasoning,  I  think. 

Can’t  make  the  trouble  less. 

My  Mamie’s  way 
Is  just  to  say 
“  O  papa,  don’t  be  sad : 

To-morrow  night 
All  will  be  right. 

And  then  we  shall  be  glad.” 

Some  think  I  have  been  much  to  blame ; 
Some  say  “  I  told  you  so  ” ; 

And  others  sigh  “  What  can’t  be  helped 
Must  be  endured,  you  know.” 

Of  course,  if  trouble  can’t  be  helped. 

Then  crying  is  in  vain ; 

But  when  a  wrong  will  not  come  right. 

Why  should  I  not  complain  ? 

Iq  Mamie’s  eyes 
I’m  very  wise ; 

She  never  thinks  me  wrong ; 

It’s  understood 
I’m  always  good — 

Good  as  the  day  is  long. 

All  day  I’ve  kept  a  cheerful  face, 

All  day  been  on  the  strain ; 

Now  I  may  rest,  or  I  may  sigh. 

Or,  if  I  like,  complain. 

My  daughter  tiiinks  as  papa  thinks. 

And  in  her  loving  sight 

I  am  a  clever,  prudent  man. 

Who  has  done  all  things  right. 

Faith  so  complete, 

O  it  is  sweet 

When  neither  wise  nor  strong ; 

But  Love  stands  best 
The  bitter  test 
Of  Sorrow  and  of  Wrong. 

’  Then  come,  my  little  comforter. 

And  climb  upon  my  knee ; 

You  make  the  world  seem  possible 
When  things  go  wrong  with  me: 

For  you’ve  the  wisdom  far  beyond 
The  reach  of  any  sage — 

The  loving,  tender,  hopeful  trust 
That  best  can  stren^ben  age. 

Say  “  Papa,  dear. 

Now  donH  you  fear; 

Before  to-moiTOw  night 
The  cares  you  dread 
Will  all  have  fled. 

And  everything  be  right.” 

—Harper’s  Weskly. 

An  bumble  knowledge  of  tbyself  is  a  surer 
way  to  God  tban  a  deep  search  after  learning. 
— Tbomas  h  Kempis. 

As  a  transparency  which  is  dim  and  almost 
meaningless  with  a  dark  backg;round, 
needs  the  light  to  reveal  its  beauty,  so  the  Old 
Testament  needs  to  be  held  up  in  tbe  light  of 
the  New  to  discover  Its  wealth  of  meaning. — 
H.  M.  Sanders. 
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prefer  to  send  their  productions  to  magazines 
conducted  by  men.  Russian  journals  welcome 
the  new  magazine,  but  they  don’t  predict  that 
it  willlprove  a  financial  success. 

I  MOTHER'S  WEE  MAW. 

Two  violet  eyes,  intent  and  wise. 

This  great  world  view  with  a  grave  surprise ; 

Gaze  at  it.  master  it,  role  if  you  can  1 
That  is  the  problem,  mother’s  wee  man. 

Two  ssnsitlve  ears,  with  unknown  fears, 

Tunv  at  each  sound  the  darling  bears ; 

Tis  a  Vraage,  great  world,  but  love  is  its  plan. 

There  ^  no  danger— mother’s  wee  man. 

Eaefa  tiny  pink  fist,  fit  but  to  be  kissed, 

Waves  hither  and  Uiither,  wherever  they  list ; 

The  li^t  ’gainst  the  wrong,  strike  a  blow  when  you  can ! 
That  K  the  battle — mother’s  wee  man. 

Tw4  delicate  feet,  all  dimpled  and  sweet, 

iy>  walk  this  rough  earth  seems  strangely  unmeet ; 
Yet  tRsad  the  path  boldly,  it  is  but  a  span, 

Life’[|  tittle  crossing— mother's  wee  man. 

— D.  H.  B.  Ooodale. 

DA  H.  Gibbons,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Calilpmia  Academy  of  Science,  said  that  since 
he  Mt  petroleum  on  the  trees  in  his  garden 
they*  have  grown  better  and  faster  than  ever 
before  and  given  better  roses  than  before. 
The  petroleum  seems  to  kill  the  scale  insect. 
The  handsomest  rose  he  exhibited  was  from  a 
bush  which  looked  nearly  dead  a  short  time 
befor^  The  petroleum  was  mixed  with  castor 
oil.  tt  is  applied  sparingly,  and  great  care  is 
taken  that  it  does  not  run  down  to  the  roots. 
PerhaHs  in  a  crude  state  the  petroleum  would 
be  bad,  even  on  the  stalks  ;  but  mixed  with  the 
castor  oil  it  appears  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
plant. 

It  dJ  ascertained  that  the  English  wheat  crop 
of  181^  “  will  be  no  better  than  for  the  last  five 
years,”  As  England  has  entered  upon  opera- 
tioii!>.il|  Egypt,  which  whatever  else  may  come 
of  Cham,  must  pretty  certainly  cut  down  that 
sourca  of  the  grain  supply  of  Western  Europe, 
and  aa  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  all  over 
the  Omtinent  is  likely  to  swell  the  military 
prepafitions  and  expenditure  of  all  the  powers, 
it  is  qiite  certain  that  the  foreign  demand  for 
the  fl^^iarvest  which  seems  to  be  now  assur¬ 
ed  onSar  own  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  brisk. 
If  thml'inter  wheat  turns  out  as  well  as  the 
Sprlnmwheat  is  doing,  we  may  expect  an  as- 
tonlsAtt  yield  this  year,  exceeding,  perhaps, 
thart  (4pfe8,000,000  bushels  in  1880. 

ThS^ucy  little  English  sparrow  is  getting 
to  be  'ttj{>opular  here.  It  is  charged  with  be¬ 
ing  a  Ifeud  and  a  nuisance,  and  is  said  to  be  of 
so  littfl  practical  use  that  it  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  that  respect  to  our  native  robin,  in 
spite  of  the  latter’s  depredations  on  the  farm. 
There  are  army  worms  and  caterpillare  enough 
in  the  country  to  give  all  the  sparrows  busi¬ 
ness  all  Summer,  but  they  stay  about  the  towns 
and  cities  picking  up  what  they  can  find.  They 
swoop  down  on  the  feeding  ground  of  domes¬ 
tic  fowl,  follow  picnic  parties  for  crumbs,  fiock 
over  to  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  to  forage, 
and  ^(ome  back  quarrelling  and  fighting.  What 
is  woi^t  of  ail,  they  have  driven  the  native 
birds  out  of  the  city. 

A  bountiful  Providence  has  blessed  the  land 
with,rfenty.  Cotton  is  full  of 
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has,  the  more  efficient  he  will 
be.  The  progress  of  the  West,  depends  on  the 
horse,  and  the  machinery  of  the  day  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  strength  of  the  horse.  The  evils 
of  the  turf  are  the  surroundings  of  gambling, 
fraudulent  running,  and  scratching  at  the 
start.  These  evils  Christians  must  suppress. 

The  speaker  then  showed  up  three  modes 
of  gambling — auction  pools,  Paris  mutuals, 
and  book  totting.  These  evils  might  be  less¬ 
ened  by  introducing  in  the  charters  of  jockey 
clubs  the  feature  of  organizing  the  club  as  a 
banking  institution,  and  making  it  a  penal  of¬ 
fence  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  club  to  be 
guilty  of  fraud.  The  pool  box  must  be  re¬ 
move  by  legislative  enactment,  and  jockey 
clubs  regulated  like  a  Board  of  Trade.  Then 
the  pardoning  power  of  the  Governor  must  be 
taken  away  in  cases  of  gambling.  This  would 
be  its  death  blow.  Racing  is  not  an  abuse,  for 
the  horse  Is  made  a  prince  of,  and  treated  with 
kindness.  Scratching  is  robbery,  and  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  It  is  illiberal 
to  say  a  turfman  oannot  be  a  true  Christian. 
The  turf  has  its  abuses,  but  abolish  the  abuses 
and  purify  the  turf.  The  proper  position  of 
the  Church  on  amusements  is  to  leave  them  to 
the  individual  consciences  of  each  member. 
The  duties  of  Christians  are  positive.  They 
must  be  active  for  good,  and  against  evil. 
They  should  make  money,  but  not  abuse  it. 
They  may  own  and  trot  or  run  horses,  but 
must  not  only  steer  clear  of  the  attendant  evils, 
but  must  oppose  them,  and  the  turf  will  be.  en¬ 
nobled  and  Christianized. 


long  day,  as  fn  harvest,  increase  the  oatmeal 
to  a  half  a  pound  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
to  three  quarts  of  water.”  “  Plod  ”  will  find 
a  piece  of  lemon  peel  boiled  with  it  an  im¬ 
provement. 

Baked  Apples. — Cut  out  the  blossom  end  of 
sweet  apples  (Campfields  or  Pound  Sweets) 
with  a  sharp  penknife ;  wash,  but  do  not  pare 
them ;  pack  them  in  a  large  pudding-dish  ; 
pour  a  cupful  of  water  in  the  bottom,  cover 
closely  with  another  dish  or  pan,  set  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven,  and  steam  until  tender  all  through. 
Pour  the  liquor  over  them  while  hot,  and  re¬ 
peat  this  as  they  cool.  Set  on  the  ice  several 
hours  before  tea,  and  when  you  are  ready, 
transfer  them  to  a  glass  dish,  pouring  the  juice 
over  them  again.  Eat  with  powdered  sugar 
and  cream.  Apples  baked  in  this  way  are 
more  tender  and  digestible,  and  better  flavor¬ 
ed,  than  those  baked  in  an  open  vessel.  Camp- 
fields  are  particularly  good. 

Apples  Stewed  Whole. — Pare,  and  with  a 
small  knife  extract  the  cores  of  fine  juicy  ap¬ 
ples  that  are  not  too  tart ;  put  into  a  deep  dish 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover  them,  cover 
and  bake,  or  stew,  in  a  moderate  oven,  until 
they  are  tender  and  clear ;  take  out  the  apples, 
put  in  a  bowl,  and  cover  to  keep  hot ;  put  the 
juice  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  cupful  of  sugar 
for  twelve  apples,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Sea- 
son  with  mace,  ginger,  or  cloves,  adding  the 
spice  ten  minutes  before  you  remove  the  syrup 
from  the  fire  ;  pour  scalding  over  the  apples, 
and  cover  until  cold.  Eat  with  cream. 


A  Pecttliar  form  of  Theft  in  France. — The 
Catholic  Review  notices  that  a  series  of  sacri¬ 
legious  thefts  in  the  churches  of  France  have 
caused  great  alarm  to  the  faithful.  Not  alone 
in  Paris,  but  throughout  the  country  the  tab¬ 
ernacles  have  been  robbed  of  their  contents. 
Cardinal  Guibert  has  made  these  sacrileges 
the  subject  of  a  letter  to  his  priests.  In  the 
first  place  he  directs  the  priests  to  withdraw 
temptations  of  cupidity  from  the  dishonest,  by 
removing  the  sacred  vessels  to  the  sacri&ty, 
where  there  ought  to  be  a  safe  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  We  are  told  that  “  temporarily  he  per¬ 
mits  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  preserved  in 
a  corporal  in  the  form  of  a  burse,  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  ciborium  during  the  celebration 
of  mass.  After  mass  the  sacred  vessels  are  to 
be  taken  to  the  sacristy  or  presbytery.  He 
urges  that  the  tabernacles  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  cannot  be  violated,  and  he 
forbids  the  key  of  the  tabernacle  being  left  on 
the  altar  except  during  a  mass  at  which  Holy 
Communion  is  offered.  He  urges  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  night  watchman,  and  the  use  of  the 
system  of  electric  alarms.  The  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  attributes  the  prevalence  of  this  species 
of  immorality  to  the  corruption  of  the  evil 
press,  and  in  a  pathetic  and  eloquent  exhorta¬ 
tion,  he  shows  how  dear  to  ever}’  Christian 
and  'human  heart  ought  to  be  the  temple  of 
the  Most  High.  He  finds  in  these  crimes  new 
motives  to  urge  the  priests  to  labor  for  the 
sanctification  of  souls.” 


n8PEOTA.CLE8  and 
EYE  GLA.S8E8. 

IVitt  Braiilian  Pa>blet  nf  Ike  very  Jbtett  qucUity,  at  $4  per  pair. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Field 
and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magnifiers. 

We  hare  made  large  reductions  In  the  prices  of  all  OOE 
goods.  Instruments,  and  apparatus  since  May  1st,  and  yet 
will  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers. 

Send  S-cent  stamp  for  our  116  pope  finely  illustrate  catalogue  gf 
all  Optical  hutrummts.  Type  for  testing  your  eyes,  directiasu  for 
buying  Spectacles,  dc. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  €0., 

OPTICIANS, 

028  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

House  established  In  1804  by  Ben],  Pike,  Sr. 


FASIER’8  DEPARTMENT. 


1.  ¥.  ROrs  CATALOGDI. 

Mr.  Roe  came  down  (from  Comwall-on-the 
Hadson)  to  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  a  month  or  so  ago, 
aod  **  distanced  all  competitors  ”  in  tlie  line  o( 
strawberriee,  just  as  has  been  his  wont  for 

?’ear8  past  Hb  pig^n-holes  must  be  over 
nil  of  first  premiums  from  this  and  many  oth¬ 
er  sodetiee  whose  testimonials  are  awarded 
with  impartial  painstaking  discrimination.  If 
we  do  not  mistake,  Mr.  Roe  took  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  premiums  on  strawberries  this 
Summer.  The  Kdweil  has  not  disappointed 
him,  and  he  is  disposed  to  award  it  the  very 
first  rank  among  bis  many  varieties  of  this  de¬ 
licious  field  aud  garden  berry.  He  says  : 

It  has  carried  out  its  fruit  to  perfection  on 
my  place  for  five  sucoessive  yeara  For  two 
seasons  I  have  seen  it  maturing  its  fruit  per¬ 
fectly  OB  New  Jersey  sand,  and  wherever  I  saw 
it,  it  far  surpassed  all  other  kinds,  fruiting  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions.  The  testimonials  of 
every  Impartial  jud^  place  it  at  the  head  of 
the  standard  varieties.  It  has  won  its  emi- 
neuoe  on  the  simple  ground  of  merit.  I  put  it 
out  with  scores  of  others  in  a  trial  bed,  and  it 
surpassed  everything  three  years  successively. 
The  Manchester  and  Jersey  Queen  are  not  ri¬ 
vals  of  the  Bidwell,  since  the  last-named  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  strawberries.  The  Bidwell  ri¬ 
pened  with  the  Wilson  and  Duchess  on  my 
place,  whereas  the  two  first  named  kinds  are 
very  late.  The  Manchester  and  Jersey  Queen 
are  scarcely  rivals  of  each  other,  so  widely  do 
they  differ  in  character.  The  former  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive  of  berries  that  will  average 
medium  in  size.  The  Queen  will  give  a  mod¬ 
erate  crop  of  superb  fruit  that  will  delight  the 
amateur,  carry  off  the  prizes,  and  bring  fancy 
prices  on  Broadway.  The  Jersey  Queen  should 
not  be  confound^  with  Seneca  Queen  ;  the 
former  is  a  bright  scarlet  berry ;  the  latter  of  a 
dark  crimson  color  and  enormously  produce 
tive. 

Hr.  Roe  commends  the  practice  of  setting 
out  pot-grown  plants.  Experience  is  a  safe 
teacher,  and  experience  proves  the  practice  to 
be  safe,  and  in  most  instances  exceedingly 
profitable.  Last  year  with  its  prolonged 
drought  furnished  the  severest  of  tests.  We 
sent  over  lOOjOOO  potted  plants  of  the  Bidwell 
variety  alone,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  they 
rave  abundant  satisfaction,  and  multitudes  en- 
foyed  abundant  fruit  within  eight  or  ten  months 
of  planting.  My  Bidwell  beds  of  potted  plants 
were  the  surprise  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  the 
fruit  alone  repaid  the  expense  manifold.  More¬ 
over,  a  potted  plant  set  out  in  July  or  August 
will  make  sufficient  runners  (if  desired)  before 
Winter  to  bring  down  their  cost  much  lower 
than  the  cheapest  layers  set  in  Spring.  For 
instance,  potted  Bidwell  at  $2.25  per  100,  set 
out  this  Summer,  on  rich  ground,  will  make  so 
many  runners  that  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  they 
were  boaght  at  $6  per  1000  late  in  the  Autumn 
or  next  Spring.  A  bed  of  Potted  Bidwell  that 
I  set  out  last  August  filled  the  ground  with 
plants  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  rows  left  after  digging  the  intervening 
plants  this  Spring  were  loaded  with  superb 
fruit  Mr.  Roe  greatly  urges  Summer  and  Fall 
planting.  He  says : 

Of  all  the  potted  plants  I  set  last  Summer  I 
scarcely  lost  one. 

I  have  always  had  complete  success  in  set¬ 
ting  layer  strawberry  plants  in  October  and 
November.  I  prepare  and  enrich  the  ground 
thoroughly,  and  set  as  in  Spring.  Just  before 
the  ground  freezes  I  have  men  go  along  the 
rows  with  hoes  or  rakes  and  draw  three  inches 
clean  earth  right  upon  the  plants,  covering 
l^em  as  I  would  a  tender  raspberry.  Put  no 
H^ure  on  them  at  this  In  the  Spring, 

ground,  rake 


Hare  Cliance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  Gnglisli  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Onardlans,  Clergjrmen,  Teachers, 

^  Golden  Opportnnitv- 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Central  lilinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
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GEN.  DODGES’  bnn’  new  hMk,  JusS  pubtihed,  entiOed 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  .USEFUL, 


Solid  Comfort. 

Nobody  enjoys  the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad 
health.  There  are  miserable  people  about  to-day 
to  whom  a  bottle  of  Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic  would 
bring  more  solid  comfort  than  all  the  medicine 
they  have  ever  tried  — News. 

Ladies  Prefer  Flobeston  Cologne  because 
they  find  this  combination  of  exquisite  perfumes 
a  delightful  novelty. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Palestine  Exploration. — Captain  Conder  and 
Lieutenant  Mantell  have  returned  from  Pales¬ 
tine,  bringing  with  them  the  first  two  sheets  of 
the  New  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  which 
cover  about  five  hundred  square  miles  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  extending  be¬ 
yond  Amman.  These  sheets  are  beautifully 
done,  and  the  contour  of  the  surface  is  most 
carefully  represented  by  the  hill  ~  shading. 
Lieutenant  Mantell,  who  had  charge  of  the 
photographic  department,  has  brought  a  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  cities,  and  of  the  “  rude  stone  monuments,” 
of  which  such  numbers  were  found.  One  of 
the  places  visited  was  Hebron.,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  mosque  over  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  concerning  which  Captain  Conder 
was  able  to  carry  off  some  important  points  of 
detail.  They  could  look  down  the  hole  into 
the  cave,  and  were  able  to  see  r  door  leading 
from  one  ajiartment  into  another.  This  hole, 
which  communicates  from  the  mosque  through 
the  floor  to  the  cave,  from  its  size  seems  to  re¬ 
semble  the  hole  through  the  Sakha  to  the  cave 
beneath  it  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  bit  of  information,  as  the  purpose  of  the 
hole  in  the  Sakha  has  never  been  properly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  Hebron  example  may  perhaps 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  At  iBanias,  on  the 
Jordan,  he  discovered  another  important  group 
of  rude  stone  monuments,  showing  what  a  rich 
field  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Jordan  valley  is 
for  this  class  of  remains.  The  plan  followed 
in  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  of  collecting 
all  the  names  of  places  had  been  continued  in 
the  New  Survey.  The  first  person  met  on  en¬ 
tering  a  village  is  asked  the  name  of  it ;  others, 
including  the  head  man,  are  asked  the  same 
question,  and  the  answers  are  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  in  Arabic  by  a  native  scribe,  who  hears 
what  has  been  said.  If  a  place  chances  to  have 
more  than  one  name,  they  are  likely  to  be 
caught  by  this  process.  The  value  of  these 
names  consists  in  their  use  for  identifying 
places  mentioned  in  .Scripture.  It  will  take 
Captain  Conder  some  months  to  work  up  the 
materials  he  has  collected. 


The  Surgeon-General’s  Opinion. — Of  course 
every  callow  schoolboy  straining  at  the  end  of 
a  cigarette,  knows  more  about  tobacco  than  the 
whole  medical  faculty.  But  possibly  an  excep¬ 
tional  smoker  may  be  found  who  will  “  read, 
ponder,  and  digest  ”  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army  for 
the  prohibition  of  tobaoco  in  the  National  Mil¬ 
itary  and  Naval  Academies.  This  gentleman 
declares :  “Re/ore  aU  other  things,  the  fiUtire 
health  and  nsefulness  of  the  lads  educated  at  the 
military  school  require  the  absolute  interdiction 
of  tobacco.”  The  most  eminent  authorities  tes- 


1h  the  oramlefit  chanct  rrer  offered  to  jrou.  Introdaction  by 
liEN*  tiJIEKM  A.N.  Thie  Supply  lUwitraUd,  /VrM-claM and 
Thrilling  work  oataella  all  others  1 0  to  1 ,  and  is  the  fagteft  se^ 
Hng  book  erer  published.  Acents  average  1 0  to  20  orders  <i  day. 
t'j‘\XththouMinflinprrm.  yiratrUun  itJEXTS  WANiTKW- 
Kxclvsire  Ttmtory  snd  Extra  7>rms|fiven.  Send  for  ctreuian 
to  A.  1».  WOKTIIINUTONI  A;  CO.*  llartford*  Comm. 


3.  HYDE  MONROE.  IAS.  8.  MONROE. 

MONROE  BROS., 

REAL  ESTATE, 

OfHce,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Mlnneapolif),  Minn. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Beal  Estate  securities,  netting  7  pet 
cent,  semi-annual  interest.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Refers  by  permission  to  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  MseneapeMs. 


Seaside  sanitarium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  A  delightful  Re¬ 
sort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Will  be  opened  tor  Summer 
visitors  about  June  70th.  Location  unsurpassed,  one  block 
from  Beach.  Magnificent  ocean  view.  Appointments  first 
class.  Terms  moderate.  E.  1.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  Days.  No  Pay  uniilCnred. 
J.  I..  Stefhk.ns,  M.  I).,  l.cl>anoD,Ohio. 


sight.  A  special  form  of  irritability  of  the 
heart  is  named  “  tobaoco  heart.”  In  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  in  France,  the  non-smokers 
take  the  highest  rank.  Even  down  South,  the 
chewers’  paradise,  the  best  schools  forbid  the 
use  of  tobacco.  Prof.  Richard  MeSherry,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine, 
declares  that  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  schoolboys 
is  so  marked  as  not  to  be  open  to  discussian.  In 
a  late  lecture  on  tobacco  by  R.  L.  Carpenter 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


of  England,  the  subject  of  its  singular  effect 
in  rendering  its  devotees  insensible  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  others,  is  sharply  put.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  next  to  dram-driuking  and  licen¬ 
tious  habits,  the  use  of  tobaoco  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  national  foes  to  the  true 
development  of  American  manhood — a  habit  to 
be  discouraged  by  every  teacher  of  youth. — 
Journal  of  Education. 

The  Pulse. — The  pulse  of  a  well  man  usually 
averages  about  80,  the  temperature  about  98, 
and  the  respiration  about  17.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  gets  to  103  it  is  considered  dangerous, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  reduce  it,  generally  by 


Would  call  special  attention  to  their 


PATENT  CHINA-LINED 


promise.  The 
crop^Df  Winter  and  Spring  wheat,  oats,  rye 
and  barley  are  beyond  all  precedent.  Indian 
com  is  the  only  cereal  which  will  not  yield  as 
desired,  and  even  this  will  produce  far  more 
tbao  was  expected.  In  1880-1881  we  exported 
$60,702,669  of  Indian  corn  to  foreign  countries. 
In  1881-2  this  shipment  was  cut  down  to  $28,- 
814,016»  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  crop. 
The  qurrent  year,  beginning  with  July,  1882, 
will  undoubtedly  show  a  larger  crop  and  heav¬ 
ier  exporte  than  the  last,  but  at  any  rate  the 
difference  will  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  volume  of  other  grain  we  shall  be  able 
to  send  to  foreign  consumers.  In  1881  we  sent 
out  $167,698,485  in  wheat,  and  we  can  spare 
even  more  than  this  during  the  current  twelve 
months. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
^avo  increased  more  than  twenty  fold  within 
years,  and  last  year’s  product  was  nearly  a 
cttes,  worth  five  million  dollars.  But 

^  Vc«6D  UuojCUCO^  M.  ■ 

•^ivifllraly  and  more  accessible  rivers  are  be- 
cominji:  fished  out,  as  the  greed  of  the  flsher- 


The  lining  is  held  in  position  by  the  thumb-screws  in  the  cover,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  thus 
enabling  every  part  to  be  cleaned,  leaving  no  chance  for  the  collection  of  rust  or  other  foreign  matter 
between  the  lining  and  outer  wall.  The  lining  is  made  of  fine  stone  china,  and  has  no  equal  for 
preserving  Ice  and  keeping  water  pure. 


sprinkling  with  water.  When  the  pulse  gets 
frequent,  it  is  known  then  that  the  blood  is 
circulating  too  rapidly,  and  that  the  life  ma¬ 
chinery  will  soon  be  worn  out.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  all  persons, 
no  matter  where  they  are,  at  ttie  North  Pole 
or  at  the  Equator,  in  a  hot  kitchen  or  on  the 
cool  piazza,  is  98  degrees.  This  is  marked  on 
the  thermometers  as  blood  heat  This  is  the 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 


We  irill  caarantee  the  “LOTBLL”  WASHER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time 
than  any  otber  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

■OEIITC  IHIIITCn  ineverycounty.Weeaa 

great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  dO? 
■5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  >2.  Also  the 
irir.vs’rrt'W.  WTtl'KniCItSI  S.t.niannfsct- 


A  MEETING. 

Quite  carelessly  I  turned  the  newsy  slieet ; 

A  song  I  wrote  full  many  a  year  ago 
Smiled  up  at  mo,  ae  io  a ^owded  steeut  Ai 

One  runs  lu^ros*  •  frieifd  he  ak«d  Aa  Wrrw.-  { 

Bo  full  it  was — that  simple  little  song — 

Of  all  the  hope,  the  transport,  ami  the  truth 
Which  to  the  Impetus  morn  of  life  belong, 

That  once  again  I  seemed  to  grasp  my  youth. 

So  full  it  was  of  that  sweet  fancied  pain 
We  woo  and  cherish  ere  we  meet  with  woe, 

I  felt  as  one  who  hears  a  plaintive  strain 
His  mother  sang  him  in  the  long  ago. 

Up  from  their  grave,  the  years  that  lay  between 
That  song’s  birthday  and  my  stern  present,  came 
Like  phantom  forms,  and  swept  across  the  scene, 
Bearing  my  broken  dreams  of  love  ajid  fame. 

Fair  hopes  and  bright  ambitions  that  I  knew 
In  that  old  time,  with  their  ideal  grace, 

Shone  for  one  moment,  then  were  lost  to  view 
Behind  the  dull  clouds  of  the  commonplace. 

With  trembling  hands  I  put  the  sheet  away. 

Ah,  little  song !  the  sad  and  hopeless  truth 
Struck  like  an  arrow  when  we  met  that  day — 

My  life  has  missed  the  promise  of  its  youtli. 

— Ella  Wheeler. 

There  are  thirty-seven  colleges  in  Ohio, 
against  forty-one  in  England,  France  and 
Germany. 

Take  down  the  grape  vines,  trim  them  and 
lay  them  out  on  the  ground,  simply  laying  in¬ 
verted  sods  or  a  little  earth  on  them  here  and 
there  to  hold  them  close  to  the  ground. 
Remember  this  when  the  time  comes  to  put  it 
in  practice. 

The  Rev.  Sylvanus  Hayward,  who  preaches 
in  Globe,  Mass.,  declares  bluntly  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  divorce  in  that  State  is  not  due  to 
greater  laxity  in  the  laws,  but  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  wickedness  among  the  people,  aud 
he  holds  that  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  an 
improvement  in  their  morals. 

Moulting  usually  takes  place  in  fowls 
through  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird. 
February,  March  and  April  chicks  obtain  their 
adult  plumage  in  October  and  November. 
They  drop  a  few  chicken  feathers,  but  do  not 
moult  outright  until  the  following  August. 
Old  birds  moult  later  and  later  each  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  age. 

Screens  of  all  kinds  continue  to  be  used. 
Just  now  there  is  a  fancy  to  shut  in  a  corner  of 
the  drawing-room  with  a  three-leaved  screen, 
and  arrange  a  cosy  nook  for  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons.  A  table  and  a  shaded  lamp,  books, 
flowers,  and  chairs  are  placed  within.  In  this 
oasis  in  a  large,  long  room,  one  can  read  of  a 
Summer’s  evening  without  intrusion  save  that 
of  the  soft-winged  moth  or  enterprising  beetle, 
and  disturb  no  one  with  the  bright  lamp-light. 

The  pastor  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  Church,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  lately  parted  with  %  silver  dollar 


Id  "fop-dress  the 


V  rows  with  fine  rotfed  compost.  Ju  this  way  I 

get  almost  double  growth  as  compared  with 
pring-set  plants. 

Fall-set  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseber- 
.  ries,  currants  and  grape  vines  have  invariably 
‘  done  far  better  with  me  than  those  planted  in 
Spring,  and  I  find  this  to  be  the  experience  of 
all  successful  fruitgrowers.  Raspberries  set  in 
the  Fall  will  often  produce  enough  fruit  the 
first  year  to  pay  for  themselves.  'The  reasons 
why  raspberries  set  in  the  Fall  do  better  than 
those  planted  in  the  Spring  are  obvious.  There 
is  time  to  deeply  pulverize  and  prepare  the 
soil.  The  plants  are  set  in  a  dormant  condi- 


Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  max 
urera’  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  lnv« 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  f 


men  has  extended  to  the  capture  of  the  salmon 
which  are  on  the  way  to  their  spawning  places. 
The  Sacramento  and  even  the  seemingly  inex- 


hastible  Columbia  are  suffering  from  this 
cause.  The  more  distant  waters  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska  are  still  bountiful,  but 
they  will  be  ruined  in  their  turn  by  such  meth- 


WAUMKR.  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS 


usual.  The  object  of  breathing  is  to  “  air  the 
blood  ” — that  is,  to  bring  the  air  to  the  blood 
in  order  to  purify  it.  This  is  done  in  the  lungs. 
Now  if  one  runs,  and  causes  the  blood  to  go 
faster,  more  air  will  be  needed,  and  so  the  res¬ 
piration  will  be  increased.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
temperature,  respiration,  and  pulse  are  all 
closely  connected, — Scholar’s  Companion, 

Try  Warm  Milk. — Consideralile  has  been 
lately  said  in  medical  journals  concerning  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  remedial  agent  in  certain 
diseases.  An  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
lately  appeared  in  the  London  Milk  Journal, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Clarke,  that  in  the  East  Indies  warm 
milk  is  used  to  a  great  extent  as  a  specific  for 
diarrhea.  A  pint  every  four  hours  will  check 
the  most  violent  diarrhea,  stomach  ache,  incip¬ 
ient  cholera,  and  dysentery.  The  milk  should 
never  be  boiled,  but  only  heated  sufficiently  to 
be  agreeably  warm,  not  too  hot  to  drink.  Milk 
which  has  been  boiled  is  unfit  for  use.  This 
writer  gives  several  instances  in  arresting  the 
disease,  among  which  is  the  following :  The 
writer  says  “  It  has  never  failed  in  curing  in 
six  or  twelve  hours,  and  I  have  tried  it,  I 
should  think,  fifty  times.  I  have  also  given  it 
to  a 'dying  man  who  had  been  subject  to  dysen¬ 
tery  eight  months,  latterly  accompanied  by  one 
continued  diarrhea,  and  it  acted  on  him  like  a 
charm.  In  two  days  bis  diarrhea  was  gone  ;  in 
three  weeks  he  became  a  hale,  hearty  man ; 
and  now  nothing  that  may  hereafter  occur  will 
shake  bis  faith  in  hot  milk.  A  writer  has  also 
communicated  to  The  Medical  Times  and  Ga¬ 
zette  a  statement  of  the  value  of  milk  in  twen¬ 
ty-six  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  every  one  of 
which  its  great  value  was  apparent.  It  checks 
diarrhea,  and  nourishes  and  cools  the  body. 
People  suffering  from  diseases  need  food  quite 
as  much  as  those  in  health,  and  much  more  so 
in  certain  diseases  where  there  is  a  rapid  waste 
of  the  system.  Frequently  all  ordinary  food, 
in  certain  diseases,  is  rejected  by  the  stomach, 
and  even  loathed  by  the  patient ;  but  nature, 
ever  beneficent,  has  furnished  food  that  in  all 
diseases  is  beneficial — some  directly  curative. 
Such  food  is  milk.”  The  writer  in  the  journal 
last  quoted.  Dr.  Alexander  Yale,  after  giving 
particular  observations  upon  the  point  above 
mentioned,  its  action  in  checking  diarrhea,  its 
nourishing  properties,  and  its  action  in  sooth¬ 
ing  the  body,  says  “  We  believe  that  milk  nour- 
ish^es  in  fever,  promotes  sleep,  wards  off  deli¬ 
rium,  soothes  the  intestines,  and  in  fine,  is  the 
sine  qua  non  in  typhoid  fever.”  We  have  lately 
tested  the  value  of  milk  in  scarlet  fever,  and 
learn  that  it  is  now  recommended  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  faculty  in  all  cases  of  this  often  very  dis¬ 
tressing  children’s  diseasq.  Give  all  the  milk 
the  patient  will  take,  even  during  the  period  of 
greatest  fever.  'It  keeps  up  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  acts  well  upon  the  stomach,  and  is 
in  this  way  a  blessed  thing  in  this  sickness. 


Th<>  grant  superioritj 
of  Coralinc  over  horn  or 
'  whalebone  has  induced 
us  to  use  it  in  all  onr 
leading  Corsets. 

SIO  REWARD 

will  be  paid  forany  cor¬ 
set  in  which  the  Cor^ 
line  breaks  with  six 
months  ordinary  wear. 

Price  by  mail,  'W.  R 
(coutill).  42.50;  Aixlomi- 


ods"  of  fishing.  The  experience  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  should  teach  the  Pacific  to  guard  its 
treasures  by  appropriate  laws  regulating  the 
time  and  manner  of  fishing,  lest  it  be  compelled 
to  go  through  the  process  of  restocking  which 


Ufa  Whiskey! 


is  BO  familiar  here. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
is  a  tall,  many-gabled  house,  which  for  years 
has  stood  gaunt,  grim,  and  empty,  with  closed 
The  house  was  the  cradle  of  the 


tion,  -while  in  Spring  the  buds  just  above  the 
roots  which  form  the  new  canes  are  often  so  j 
far  started  in  Spring  that  they  are  broken  off 
and  the  growth  delayed.  If  set  in  the  Fall  the 
roots  make  some  growth,  and  take  hold  of  the 
soil,  and  are  all  ready  to  start  the  moment  the 
frost  is  out. 

The  following  simple  directions  will  secure 
almost  uniform  success.  Set  the  plants  so  that 
there  is  four  inches  on  light  soil,  and  three 
inches  on  heavy  soil,  above  the  branching  of 
the  roots  after  the  ground  is  leveled  off.  Give 
to  each  hill  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  manure  on 
the  surface  around  the  plant  after  the  ground 
is  levelled.  Just  before  freezing  weather — say 
in  November  in  our  latitude — mound  up  the 
earth  against  the  plant.  This  prevents  it  from 
ever  being  heaved  out  by  the  frost.  Level 
these  mounds  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  in  the 
Spring,  and  maintain  level  culture.  I  have 
rarely  lost  a  plant,  and  have  usually  secured 
double  growth  by  this  course. 


Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
is  one  of  the  very  few  tonic 
medicines  that  are  not  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  alcohol  or 
whiskey,  thus  becoming  a 
fruitful  source  of  intemper¬ 
ance  by  promoting  a  desire 
for  rum. 


■  11  Flexibl^Hip,  41.25: 
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WARNER  BRO’S.,  878  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


shutters. 

Rothschilds  and  the  birthplace  of  the  bro¬ 
thers,  who  left  the  paternal  roof  to  become  the 
financial  masters  of  Europe. 


LOUse, 

his  own  birthplace,  Meyer  Anselme  Rothwhild 
in  1770  brought  home  Gudula  Schnapper,  his 
young  wife,  and  in  the  lower  story  tliis  smart 
business  man  carried  on  a  lively  traffic  in  old 
coins,  jewelry,  and  antiquities  of  all  kinds. 
But  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the 
family  began  in  1801,  when  on  the  death  of  the 
Landgrave  William  IX.,  Meyer,  who  had  been 
his  banker,  began  to  operate  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  with  the  large  sum  of  money  lying  in  his 
bar. -is.  Meyer  died  in  1812,  but  his  widow  re¬ 
fuse  1  to  leave  her  humble  home,  and  she  re¬ 
mained  in  the  old  house  until  her  death,  in 
18451,  at  tlie  ago  of  96.  Since  then  the  house 
has  remained  uninhabited,  and  will  soon  be 
nothing  but  a  memory. 

John  V.  Hecker,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Hecker  flour  mills  in  Cherry  street,  New  York, 
testified  as  a  flour  expert  that  in  his  belief  the 
fire  (of  Aug.  1)  originated  in  the  Harris  “smut- 
ters  ”  on  the  seventh  floor,  directly  under  the 
dustroom.  “  Smutters  are  generally,”  he  testi¬ 
fied,  “considered  the  most  dangerous  parts  of 
the  machinery  of  a  mill,  on  account  of  the  fric¬ 
tion  which  may  be  produced  by  any  foreign 
substance  getting  in  and  striking  fire  between 
the  revolving  cylinder  and  the  case  surround¬ 
ing  it.  These  cylinders  were  of  stone,  and  the 
casings  were  of  chilled  iron.  The  smutters 
make  from  250  to  300  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  dust  is  sucked  from  under  the  smutters 
and  forced  by  a  fan  into  the  dustroom  through 
a  spout  about  ten  inches  square.  He  thinks  the 
fire  was  caused  by  a  spark  struck  by  friction  in 
the  smutt’  rs,  igniting  the  dust  and  passing 
through  tb  i  spout  into  the  dustroom  and  ignit¬ 
ing  the  diB't  therein.  Ho  had  seen  sparks  fly 
from  smuUers,  and  had  found  pieces  of  nails 
which  had  passed  through  the  smutters.”  This 
theory  is  considered  as  fully  accounting  for  the 
fire,  and  will  be  adopted  by  Fire  Marshal  Shel¬ 
don  in  his  report. 


The  Great 
Church 
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Brown’s  Iron  Bi'tters 

is  guaranteed  to  b^a  non¬ 
intoxicating  stimulant,  and 
it  will,  in  nearly  every  case, 
take  the  place  of  all  liquor, 
and  at  the  same  time  abso¬ 
lutely  kill  the  desire  for 
whiskey  and  other  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages. 


THE  CHlJSCH  AHS  THE  TUKF. 

Gen.  Abe  Buford  of  Kentucky,  is,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  one  of  the  recent  converts  under  the 
preaching  of  that  very  eccentric  Southwestern 
evangelist.  Rev.  G.  O.  Barnes.  The  latter,  if  we 
may  trust  accounts,  assured  some  of  his  con¬ 
verts  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  up 
horse-racing,  the  drinking  of  whiskey,  or  any 
other  peculiarly  Kentucky  diversion,  on  be¬ 
coming  a  Christian — heaven  itself  being,  seem¬ 
ingly  in  Mr.  Barnes’  apprehension,  something 
of  “a  Kentucky  of  a  place.”  This  doctrine 
was  r^arded  as  both  new  and  novel  even  in 
Chicago,  and  forthwith  the  General  was  invit¬ 
ed  there  to  speak  on  the  subject.  And  it  must 
be  said  that  he  did  much  better  than  was  gen¬ 
erally  expected  for  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
matter — but  that  be  convinoed  any  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  listener  of  the  practical  or  ethi¬ 
cal  soundness  of  his  position,  can  hardly  be 
possible.  The  following  is  a  fair  summary  of 
his  address : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  by  birth  and 
education  a  turfman,  and  I  come  here  as  a 
Christian  turfman,  to  assert  that  there  ought 
not  to  exist  any  antagonism  between  the 
Church  and  the  turf.  It  is  by  tradition  alone 
that  the  Church  is  opposed  to  the  turf.  The 
cause  of  the  antagonism  arises  from  the  fact 
that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  understand 
the  relative  positions  of  the  turfman  and  the 
sportsman.  A  turfman  is  a  gentleman  who 
owns  the  soil,  breeds,  trains,  and  runs  and 
trots  his  horses  to  develop  speed  and  endur¬ 
ance.  A  sportsman  is  a  gambler,  nothing 
more.  A  turfman  lives  in  the  country.  God 
set  man  above  all  the  animals  of  the  earth, 
and  one  of  his  duties  is  to  improve  and  devel¬ 
op  them.  The  horse  is  spoken  of  in  the  most 
sublime  passages  of  the  Bible.  The  prophet 
says  “The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.” 
All  through  the  Bible  the  horse  is  spoken  of 
as  brave  and  powerful.  The  advance  of  the 
Church  to-day  may  be  justly  compared  to  a 
troop  of  thorough-bred  horses,  with  trappings, 
hitched  to  a  chariot  of  red.  In  America  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  no  turf,  but  race-courses 
iastead.  The  best  specimens  of  horses  are  to 
be  found  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  racing  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country,  and  said  that  the 
Lexington  Association  was  managed  by  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  bad  no  gambling.  This  association 
allowed  running,  but  no  trotting.  The  reasons 
for  supporting  the  turf,  are  the  common  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country,  and  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  The  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  are  the  strongest  arms  of  the 
service,  and  the  greater  speed  and  greater  bot- 
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Rev.  G.  W.  Rice,  editor  of 
the  American  Christian  Re¬ 
view,  says  of  Brown’s  Iron 
Bitters : 

Cin.,0.,  Nov.  i6,  i88i. 

Gents : — The  foolish  wast¬ 
ing  of  vital  force  in  business, 
pleasure,  and  vicious  indul¬ 
gence  of  our  people,  makes 
your  preparation  a  necessity ; 
and  if  applied,  will  save  hun¬ 
dreds  who  resort  to  saloons 
for  temporary  recuperation. 


Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
has  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  weakness,  debil¬ 
ity,  overwork,  rheumatism, 
neuralgfia,  consumption, 
liver  complaints,  kidney 
troubles,  &c.,  and  it  never 
fails  to  render  speedy  and 
permanent  relief. 
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HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Ageits,  7  BowRig  Green. 


has  rcorked  tcondersfor  my  mother.  When  she  be¬ 
gan  treating  with  the  Oxygen  she  was  extremely  low 
and  prostrate  in  her  bed  with  a  variety  of  com¬ 
plaints.  I  had  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  She  is  now 
able  to  go  about  the  house  and  do  many  pieces  of 
work,  and  is  a  continual  testimony  before  me  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  Compound  Oxygen."  Our 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  containing  large 
reports  of  I'ases  and  full  information,  sent  free. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Gi¬ 
rard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Its  graduates  are  already  fllllng  Imjiortact  posltiocs  In 
this  country  and  Africa.  Dr.  McOosh  uys :  “  It  has  many 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public."  A  genUa- 
man,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  has  recently  given  It 
$20,000.  Several  parties  have  recently  each  given  enough 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $150.  Persons  desiring  to 
aid  may  address 

J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  WEBB,  Financi  si  Sec’y,  Oxford,  Pa. 


Borax  in  the  Toilet. — Keep  a  cup  of  pow¬ 
dered  borax  on  your  wasbstand ;  it  will  do 
wonders  iu  the  way  of  softening  the  skin.  If 
you  have  been  working  in  the  garden,  or  do¬ 
ing  things  about  the  house  which  have  tended 
to  make  your  bands  rough,  when  you  wash 
them,  dip  your  fingers  in  the  borax,  and  rub 
your  hands  well  with  it. 

Oatmeal  Drink. — The  following  extract  was 
taken  from  the  Guardian  a  few  years  ago  : 
“When  you  have  any  heavy  work  to  do,  do 
not  take  any  beer,  cider  or  spirits.  By  far  the 
best  drink  is  thin  oatmeal  and  water,  with 
a  little  sugar.  The  proportions  are  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  oatmeal  to  two  or  three 
quarts  of  water.  It  should  be  well  boiled, 
then  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brown 
sugar  added.  Shake  up  the  oatmeal  well 
through  the  liquid.  In  Summer,  drink  this 
cold  ;  in  Winter  hot  You  will  find  it  not  only 
I  quenches  thirst,  but  will  give  you  more 
strength  and  endurance  than  any  other  drink. 
If  at  any  time  you  should  have  to  make  a  very 
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MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
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end  other  bell*;  also  Chimes  and  Peekk 

IEI£ELT&(»..  WEST  TSOY,  l.T. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The  directors  »ro  smon^ our  ebieit 
nen,  end  efter  nvie  months'  trieJ,  no 
•boe  ezeept  the 


SOLAR  TIP 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TROY,  K.  Y., 

tHOOBHOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 
Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BSLU.  Bpedal  attM 
tlen  given  to  OHUBOH  BILLK  Oataloguea  mm  frea  t 
paitlea  needing  heUa. 


TTSSD. 

No  more  trouble  In  fitting  the  IlNt; 
over  40  per  cent,  la  taved  in  the  cost, 
and  perfect  content  to  Boya,  Staward. 
2,£a.xlc.  and  Matron  is  tacured. 

TAU  NOME  WITHOUT  THE  TXADE-MAItZ. 

JOHN  MUNDELL.  &  CO.,  PHILA. 

At  retail  by  Lewis  Bros.  A  Kennedy,  273  Grand  8t.,  N.Y. 
T.  E.  Oreacen,  36  Warren  SL,  N.  Y.,  at  wholesale,  .j:) 


AGENTS  Wanted  &"mbiei 

works  of  character;  tfreat  varicw;  DUUKO  Ot.  0111165 
low  in  price:  vcilinN;  nee^co  everywhere ;  I4ber«l  terms. 
Hff^W)*  (anrretvea  it  liu.*  66  N.  I'uurth  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


NFIW  I  ifo  5 Key  to  Foi^vno 

BoIaK  ■  r3Cllv3l  LITCs  /  tn  all  ATrituraof  Ltfb 
6(10  pp.  r^ear  types  finewt  binding  und  IIluMratleMa 
WANTEB.  tr5  to  6150  Mr  Mentb* 
For  Terms,  address  J,  C.  McCURDY  A  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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A  VOICE  FROM  BED  BIVEB  FRESETTERT. 

CoUefCfl  for  the  Up  Coontry.  ! 

Fiftoeo  miles  of  level  meadow  land,  plashed 
with  leagues  of  undrained  marsh  and  acres  of 
splendid  lilies,  was  about  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
under  the  broad  blue  sky  as  I  pursued  my  solitary 
way  westward  to  Grand  Forks.  Arriving  at  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Bed  Biver,  and  crossing  the 
rude  bridge  that  spans  the  stream,  the  wearisome 
quietude  of  the  field  Is  abruptly  brokw  by  the 
sound  of  the  builder's  hammer  and  the  rumbling 
of  heavy  wheels. 

This  young  city  has  been  endowed  with  few 
charms  by  either  nature  or  art,  yet  its  business 
prospects  are  unsurpassed  by  any  town  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  destined  no  doubt  to  be  largely  realized 
at  no  very  distant  day. 

A  ride  of  eighty  miles  by  rail  brings  us  to  the 
bright  twin  cities  of  Fargo  and  Moorhead — at  the 
latter  of  which  our  Presbytery  was  to  meet.  Here, 
though  fresh  from  the  toiling  fields  of  our  frontier 
districts,  we  would  gladly  have  r^aled  our  senses 
with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  suburban  lawn  and 
shade ;  yet  the  more  sober  Interests  of  the  hour 
quietly  drew  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary. 

This  simple  edifice  has  not  yet  grown  venerable 
with  age,  yet  it  will  claim  a  place  in  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  of  this  region  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  Presbyter}',  and  the  oldest  Protestant 
church  in  the  valley.  Bev.  O.  H.  Elmer,  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  church  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  con¬ 
tinues  to  minister  to  the  congregation  as  its  pas¬ 
tor.  He  is  the  pioneer  minister  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  fills  the  office  of  stated  clerk. 

The  business  which  called  us  together  at  this 
time  was  one  of  unusual  interest — the  location  of 
a  Presbyterian  college  within  our  bounds. 

An  interesting  report  was  presented  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  previously  appointed  to  examine  the  differ¬ 
ent  sites  proposed.  Several  towns  were  named  as 
competitors  for  the  honor ;  but  the  final  ballot  re¬ 
sulted  in  locating  the  institution  at  Casselton, 
Dakota. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bailroad,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Fargo.  It  is  a  healthful  and  orderly  place,  easily 
accessible  by  railway  from  different  quarters,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  substantial  community.  The 
citizens  guarantee  ample  grounds  for  a  site,  and  a 
cash  donation  of  $25,000. 

The  other  competing  points  were  Grand  Forks 
and  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.) — ^the  latter  presenting 
some  very  strong  inducements  for  the  location  of 
a  college  there.  Chief  among  these  was  the  offer 
of  a  piece  of  ground  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
which  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  all  the  North¬ 
west  for  natural  beauty  and  attractiveness,  as  well 
as  for  its  healthfulness,  pureness  of  air  and  water, 
and  a  high  grade  of  public  morals  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

More  than  sixteen  yeais  ago  this  spot  was  select¬ 
ed  for  this  very  purpose  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
town.  Through  all  these  years  it  has  remained 
intact,  a  consecrated  spot,  until  surrounded  now 
by  handsome  residences,  it  would  readily  sell  for 
a  large  sum. 

Additional  interest  arises  here  from  the  fact 
that  this  noble-minded  citizen  having  lived  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  formation  of  a  large  and  infiuential  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  to  learn  of  its  desire  to  found  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  in  this  new  region,  ^as  after¬ 
ward  permitted  to  lay  his  generous  proposition 
before  a  committee,  and  then — as  if  assured  of 
the  realization  of  a  long-cherished  dream — to  re¬ 
sign  in  death  his  life-long  stewardship. 

Whether  from  this  touching  intimation  of  the 
purpose  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  or  whether 
from  more  general  considerations,  the  Presbytery, 
previous  to  adjournment,  was  led  to  review  its 
action,  and  by  a  farther  ballot  resolved  to  locate 

_„j»t  Fergus  Falls  aiiother  institutipn  simUar 
Ortc  aireadyqocated  at  eome  of  our 

Eastern  friends  may  bo  inclined  to  suspect  us  of 
excessive  zeal  in  this  direction,  yet  it  is  believed 
that  future  results  will  sufficiently  establish  the 
wisdom  of  those  important  acts. 

Our  Home  Mission  interests  also  demanded 
much  of  the  Presbytery’s  attention.  The  report 
of  our  Presbyterial  Missionar}',  Bev.  John  Irwin, 
showed  the  work  to  be  rapidly  enlarging  upon  our 
bands.  Fully  a  dozen  church  edifices  building — a 
number  of  new  communities  where  congregations 
ought  to  be  immediately  organized — nearly  forty 
ministers  and  licentiates  already  employed  upon 
the  ground,  and  an  imperative  demand  now  for  at 
least  twenty  more  men  to  engage  with  firmness 
and  energy  in  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations, 
and  building  thereupon  churches  which  shall  one 
day  wield  far-reaching  influences  for  God  and  His 
truth.  Strong,  brave  and  consecrated  souls  are 
wanted  here,  for  the  work  is  not  less  hard  and 
self-denying  than  that  in  a  foreign  field.  Some  of 
our  brethren  are  breaking  down,  and  one  or  two 
have  already  been  laid  aside  from  overwork. 

One  dear  brother,  whose  strength  has  become 
exhausted  by  long-continued  8er\'ice,  when  urged 
to  take  temporary  charge  of  a  neighboring  field, 
begged  the  brethren  to  desist  from  their  appeals, 
and  then  dropping  his  bead  upon  his  knees,  his 
whole  frame  shook  with  suppressed  emotion — so 
great  and  urgent  the  work,  so  imabated  still  the 
zeal,  so  inadequate  the  strength ! 

O  brethren  in  every  church  throughout  the  land, 
we  entreat  you  by  the  toils  and  tears  of  burdened 
souls,  pray  for  us !  that  God  may  enlarge  our 
hearts  and  fill  our  hands,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  that  moral  heroism  and  glow¬ 
ing  zeal  for  Christ  which  so  ardent  a  cause  de¬ 
mands  !  And  pray  you,  also,  the  Lord  of  the  har¬ 
vest,  that  He  may  send  forth  laborers  into  His 
harvest.  So  shall  this  land,  which  promises  to 
become  the  granary  of  the  world,  be  made  to  yield 
even  a  richer  fruitage  for  the  great  storehouse  of 
our  God.  J.  P.  ScHEiiL. 

Kuclid,  Ulon.,  August  1,  1883. 


CITT  CHRI8TIAES  IE  THE  COUETRT. 

The  pastors  of  our  city  churches,  as  well  as  the 
religious  press,  having  exhorted  their  congrega¬ 
tions  and  their  readers  who  are  professed  Chris¬ 
tians  as  well  as  r^ular  attendants  upon  Sabbath 
services,  not  to  abstain  from  these  good  habits 
while  spending  the  Summer  months  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  have  been  much  impressed  for  the  past 
three  Sundays  with  the  fact  that  here  in  this 
beautiful  villages  “  the  sound  of  the  church-going 
bell  ”  finds  scarcely  any  more  responses  than  it 
would  have  received  in  the  island  home  of  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe.  On  my  way  last  Sabbath  evening  to 
the  church  I  met  a  number  of  people  going  in  the 
direction  of  a  lovely  resort,  sufficient  to  have  filled 
an  ordinary  village  church.  In  the  many  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  that  belong  to  this  place, 
there  are  dozens,  if  not  scores,  of  well-dressed 
and  intelligent  persons,  who  I  feel  assured  are 
church-goers  when  at  home,  but  who  seem  to  feel 
that  while  in  the  country  they  have  the  liberty  as 
well  as  the  inclination  to  abstain  from  Sabbath 
duties,  unlike  the  adventurers  on  the  Mayflower 
who  sought  a  home  where  they  might  have  “  free¬ 
dom  to  worship  God.”  Those  who  abstained  from 
going  to  church  last  Sabbath,  where  the  writer 
has  been  an  attendant,  deprived  themselves  of 
the  enjoyment  of  an  excellent  sermon  from  the 
theme  "  It  is  finished.” 

That  single  verse  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  “Jesus 
wept  ”  has  been  often  quoted  as  being  one  of  the 
most  sententious  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  not  less  full,  satisfactory,  comforting, 
consoling,  and  assuring  to  the  Christian,  is  the 
announcement  by  Jesus  himself,  as  He  was  about 
to  expire  on  Calvary,  “  It  is  finished.”  “  The  work 
which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do,”  the  glorious  plan 
of  redemption  of  a  ruined  race,  is  not  only  begun 
by  the  Son  of  God  stooping  to  dwell  with  sinful 
men,  but  is  fulfilled  by  His  ignominious  death ;  as 


in  the  very  agony  of  His  mortal  sufferings  He  cries 
out  as  a  conqueror  “  It  is  finished.” 

Another  fact  which  has  arrested  my  attention 
here,  is  the  low  state  of  religion  among  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  villc^e.  The  first  week,  at  the 
usual  time  for  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  not  one 
member  of  the  church  came  to  the  place,  the  pas¬ 
tor  having  forgotten  to  announce  this  weekly  meet¬ 
ing.  On  the  second  recurrence  of  this  evening  of 
privilege  there  were  ten  women  and  two  men — as 
many  as  Christ’s  original  disciples. 

As  on  last  Sabbath  notice  was  given  that  prayer¬ 
meeting  would  be  suspended  for  the  rest  of  the 
Summer,  thus  honoring  the  weekly  service  as 
much  “  in  breach  as  in  observance,”  the  writer 
went  to  another  place  of  prayer,  where  he  met 
eight  women  and  one  man,  who  was  not  the  pastor. 
It  seems  to  me  an  excellent  place  for  some  revival 
leader  to  come,  and  while  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  (which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by 
any  near  locality  to  New  York),  he  could  have  re¬ 
ligious  exercises  waking  into  “newness  of  life” 
this  Bip  Van  Winkle  place,  and  making  the  moral 
desert  “  to  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  beg  to  say  that  there 
are  few  places,  of  about  the  distance  from  the 
city  of  Milford,  Pa.,  so  full  of  romantic  beauty. 
On  the  bank  of  a  quiet  but  majestic  river,  border¬ 
ed  by  fields  promising  abundant  returns  to  the 
industrious  farmers ;  aboimding  in  streams  full  of 
dashing  falls,  cascades,  sparkling  water ;  hills  of 
green  close  at  hand  changing  into  mountains  of 
dark,  deep  “  ethereal  blue,”  as  they  stretch  away 
into  distant  space ;  the  air,  though  warm  and  even 
sometimes  hot  in  mid-dayl  becoming  cool,  de¬ 
lightful,  and  thus  invigorating,  as  the  sun  throws 
his  western  glories  on  the  quiet  landscape,  giving 
to  those  weary  with  walking  through  these  beau¬ 
tiful  glens,  or  to  the  feeble  from  delicate  health, 
that  refreshing  sleep  which  the  poet  has  so  aptly 
called  ‘  ‘  tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer  ” — it  is  a 
charming  place  to  “  rest  awhile.”  J. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  whlcii  was  founded 
at  Lawrence  in  1859,  now  has  eighteen  professors 
and  450  students. 

The  Bensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy 
has  the  prospect  of  receiving  $31,000  as  the  result 
of  its  recent  appeal  for  funds. 

Mr.  George  Munro,  the  publisher  of  this  city, 
has  endowed  a  third  chair  in  Dalhousie  College, 
New  Brunswick,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  a  year. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Microscopists  will  be  held  in  Elmira,  beginning 
August  15  and  lasting  four  days.  The  local  society 
will  entertain  the  visitors. 

E.  Tourjee’s  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic  has  been  removed  to  newly  fitted-up  quarters 
in  the  heart  of  Boston,  much  to  the  comfort  of 
both  pupils  and  manager. 

The  Cleveland  Congregational  Club,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  an  address  from  Prof.  Edward  Benner  on  his 
way  East,  indorsed  Salt  Lake  Academy  most 
heartily,  and  urged  that  he  be  furnished  with  the 
$10,000  needed  to  complete  the  new  building. 

Har\ard  Divinity  School  has  called  another 
Baptist,  to  keep  Dr.  Foy  company,  in  the  choice 
of  Bev.  D.  G.  Lyon  to  fill  the  long  vacant  Hollis 
chair  of  Theology.  The  terms  of  this  endowment 
are  such  that  it  could  only  be  occupied  honorably 
by  an  orthodox  man. 

An  illustration  of  the  shameful  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  many  American  school  boards  is  given 
by  The  Louisville  Post.  It  says  that  a  member 
of  the  boanl  in  that  city,  has  confessed  that  he 
voted  between  two  candidates  for  school  princi¬ 
pal  with  the  single  idea  of  getting  the  backers  of 

one  of  the  candldatm^Ai^^p  - ''*rt  ' 

lor  8  county  office. 

Kentucky  appears  to  have  decidedly  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse  in  the  matter  of  education. 
She  has  no  less  than  twenty  universities  and  col¬ 
leges,  seven  schools  of  medicine,  six  theological 
schools,  two  law  schools,  and  one  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college,  with  several  hundred 
grammar  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  each 
holding  a  high  standard  of  education.  With  all 
these  means  of  secondary  education,  her  primary 
schools  are  confessedly  poor.  There  are  250,000 
illiterates  in  the  State. 

A  Michigan  correspondent  of  The  Presbyterian 
writes :  Among  the  graduates  of  the  University  at 
the  Commencement  in  Juno  was  Miss  Mary  L. 
Harding,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Ann  Arbor.  There  are  certain  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  this  annoimcement  that  are  filled  with 
unusual  interest.  This  colored  girl  has  obtained 
an  education  in  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  our 
land,  equal  to  that  which  the  wealthiest  citizen 
could  give  to  his  sons,  and  under  difficulties  which 
would  have  been  greatly  discouraging  to  any  but 
one  of  a  heroic  character.  Her  widowed  mother 
came  to  the  city  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Mary  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  her  stu¬ 
dies  and  fitting  lierself  for  the  position  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  teacher,  either  among  the  Freedmen  of  the 
South  or  in  Africa.  She  was  poor,  and  supported 
herself  by  washing  for  the  students  during  the 
University  year,  and  laboring  as  a  servant  during 
vacation.  During  hei'  college  course  she  has  stood 
foremost  in  her  class  as  a  student,  obtaining  the 
respect  of  her  Professors,  and  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  her  classmates.  During  her  four 
years  she  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  pastor’s 
Bible-class,  and  proved  herself  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  an  earnest  Christian  disciple,  mod¬ 
est  in  her  depoilment,  and  ready  for  every  good 
work.  During  these  years  her  zeal  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  she 
has  had  her  heart  set  on  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
the  land  of  her  forefathers.  A  few  days  since  Miss 
Harding  received  a  regular  appointment  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  as  a  missionary 
teacher  to  Africa.  The  church  of  Ann  Arbor  has 
always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  this  young  wo¬ 
man,  whose  course  commended  itself  to  their 
highest  approbation,  and  the  ladies  are  preparing 
her  outfit,  working  with  joy  in  the  thought  that 
one  of  their  number  is  to  bo  their  representative 
on  the  Dark  Continent.  Miss  Harding  will  leave 
for  her  field  early  in  the  approaching  Autumn. 

AUBURN  VACATION  NOTES. 

AOBUBH,  N.  T.,  Aug.  2, 1882. 

Next  Sabbath  we  are  to  have  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  For  two  Sabbaths 
of  Dr.  Hawley’s  vacation  this  church  has  been 
supplied  by  Prof.  Upson  of  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 

The  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Mr.  Albright, 
exchanged  for  a  month’s  vacation  with  Bev.  W. 
K.  Spencer  of  the  First  Church  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Hickok  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has 
been  here,  to  visit  and  to  preach  for  the  Central 
Church,  his  former  charge,  but  now  under  charge 
of  Bev.  Mr.  Hemenway. 

Calvary  Church  (Bev.  Mr.  Stewart’s)  is  under¬ 
going  enlargement.  • 

These  four  able  and  successful  young  ministers 
(Albright,  Hemenway,  Spencer,  and  Stewart)  were 
class-mates  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
Class  ’78. 

Drs.  £.  A.  Huntington  and  B.  B.  Welch,  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  Seminary,  have  been  visiting  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  the  mountains,  and  the  seaside. 

Prof.  Welch,  who  has  just  concluded  a  supply  of 
four  months  for  the  Lake-street  Church,  Elmira, 
has  been  for  several  Sabbaths  supplying  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  Dr.  Bishop  (East  Orange,  N.  J.),  who  is  a 
delegate  appointed  to  represent  the  Beformed 
Church  in  America  at  the  General  Synod  of  Hol¬ 
land. 

Drs.  Beecher  and  Hopkins  of  the  Seminar}'  are 


engaged  at  literary  work — the  one  perhaps  prepar¬ 
ing  “that  book”  called  for  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hill 
(New  Yobk  Evangelist,  July  ilth);  th^  other 
perhaps  correcting  the  vagaries  of  transatlantic 
criticism,  and  vindicating  the  integrity  qnd  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scriptures,  ) 

The  prospects  for  the  Theological  Seminjary  are 
in  every  way  encouraging — never  more  so  ihan  at 
present.  The  promise  for  the  next  year’s  jolasses 
are  most  encouraging.  7 

The  devotion  of  its  friends  is  proved  by  b^uests 
to  the  Seminary,  and  especially  by  such  ipralse- 
worthy  liberality  as  that  of  Sylvester  Willard, 
M.D.,  who  in  addition  to  his  noble  generosity  in 
previous  years,  and  his  more  recent  gift,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  $40,000  fund  completing  the  endowment 
of  the  Professors’  chairs,  has  just  authorized  the 
Prudential  Committee,  at  his  own  expense,  to  put 
the  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  etc.,  in  full  repair 
corresponding  with  that  of  Morgan  Hall. 

This  generous  deed  is  another  proof  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard’s  noble  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  and  thus  to  the  cause  of 
Clirist — a  devotion  worthy  of  commendation  and 
gratitude ;  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 


CHURCH  ERECTION. 

Mr.  Editor :  Please  allow  me  to  express  my  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  argument  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection  in  the  last  “  Becord.” 
He  says ;  “  There  is  no  use  in  Presbyteries  (num¬ 
bering  from  forty  to  fifty  churches)  endorsing  ap¬ 
plications  for  aid  to  the  amount  of  $2,600,  when 
their  contributions  to  the  Board  from  the  entire 
Presbytery  do  not  average  $-500  per  annum. ^  Why 
should  a  church  deserv'ing  aid  be  denied  because 
it  is  connected  in  Presbytery  with  churches  that 
do  not  contribute  as  they  should  ?  Everybody 
knows  that  some  of  our  Presbyteries  do  most  of 
the  giving,  and  others  call  for  much  aid,  and 
whore  is  the  sense  of  ignoring  the  fact  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  heard  the  last  of  this  reference  to 
what  is  done  by  the  Presbytery  to  which  a  church 
belongs,  when  an  application  is  made  for  aid  ? 
Whether  much  or  little  is  given,  is  a  question  that 
concerns  the  Board  and  each  church,  and  there  is 
no  call  to  lug  the  Presbytery  into  the  affair.  At 
least  so  it  seems  to  a  Contbibutok. 

AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN  SOCIETY. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  BUnder- 
gai'ten  Society,  July  21st,  at  Warwick  Woodlands, 
Greenwood  Lake,  Miss  Emily  M.  Coe,  President, 
in  the  chair,  measures  were  inaugurated  for  es¬ 
tablishing  at  this  place,  a  permanent  Summer 
session  of  the  American  Kindergarten  Normal 
School. 

The  plan  contemplates,  primarily,  an  annual 
gathering  of  the  teachers  of  this  system,  for  In¬ 
struction  and  discussion  of  methods,  and  of  pa¬ 
rents  who  desire  to  bring  their  children  to  this 
delightful  place  for  kindergarten  instructloil,  and 
Summer  recreation. 

It  also  provides  for  the  erection  of  permanent 
buildings,  through  the  contribution  of  friends,  to 
serve  as  a  Summer  home. 

Those  contributing  $100,  shall  be  regarded  as 
patrons,  and  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  home  with  their  families,  also  to  nominate 
one  American  Kindergarten  teacher  for  the  same 
advantages. 

Mr.  William  O.  McDowell,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  has 
already  become  the  first  patron,  and  his  mother 
has  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kindergarten  Society. 

Several  new  members  were  enrolled,  and  it  was 
decided  to  arrange  for  an  excursion  of  the  Amed- 

can  Kindergarten  Normal  School  lo 
tiiiiia  o..t»uBtbe  last  of  August. 

At  that  time  measures  will  be  still  fui1|n&  ^r- 
fected  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  so  beneficial  to  parents,  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Emily  M.  Coe,  Boom  70,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

Cttttent 

PEBSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Allen  Williams,  one  of  the  Greenback  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congressmen  at  Large  in  Kansas,  is  a 
colored  man. 

It  is  denied  that  the  Bev.  Patrick  A.  Feehan, 
D.D.,  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  Pope  at  the  next 
Consistory  in  Borne  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 

C<3|>fish  arc  reported  to  be  scarce  all  along  the 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  coasts,  the  Western  Bank 
yielding  few  fish,  and  the  Grand  Bank  fleet  return¬ 
ing  almost  empty-handed. 

The  lighthouse  keeper  at  Point  Betsey,  Mich., 
after  twenty-one  years  of  service  at  that  point, 
resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was 
born  and  has  always  lived  in  a  lighthouse. 

Prof.  Charles  P.  Boemer,  the  State  Observer  at 
Vevay,  Ind.,  reports  the  remarkable  fall  of  seven 
and  a  ijuarter  Inches  of  rain  in  that  locality  in 
July,  three  and  a  half  inches  falling  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month. 

The  Trade  Association  of  Philadelphia  Drug¬ 
gists  proposes  to  expose  those  pharmaceutists 
who  in  compounding  physicians’  prescriptions 
omit  costly  ingredients  or  put  in  cheap  substi¬ 
tutes.  A  mass  of  evidence  has  been  accumulated. 

Henry  Clay’s  old  Ashland  homestead,  after  two 
generations,  returns  to  his  family.  It  has  just 
been  purchased  by  Major  Henry  Clay  McDowell, 
husband  of  the  granddaughter  of  the  great  states¬ 
man. 

The  Christian  Union  of  Boston  furnishes  car¬ 
riages  to  invalids,  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  needy  circumstances,  for  drives  into  the 
pleasant  suburbs,  and  it  has  done  so  every  Sum¬ 
mer  for  nine  years  past.  It  also  furnishes  tickets 
to  such  persons  for  rides  in  the  open  horse-cars. 

/  July  29  a  fire  at  Manistee,  Mich.,  destroyed  the 
large  and  handsome  building  known  as  jUnion 
Hall,  which  cost  $30,000  and  was  insured  for 
$14,000.  It  was  owned  by  Mrs.  B.  G.  Peters,  and 
was  built  and  used  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  supposed  to  be  an  overheated 
furnace.  It  is  to  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

The  President  has  nominated  General  Grant 
and  William  Henry  Trescot  as  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  selections 
are,  of  course,  most  admirable.  General  Grant 
has  taken  deep  interest  in  Mexican  commercial 
affairs,  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  there, 
and  will  do  well  for  the  United  States,  consider¬ 
ably  better,  in  fact,  than  probably  any  man  who 
could  be  named.  Mr.  Trescot  will  furnish  valu¬ 
able  technical  knowledge,  and  has  a  large  expe* 
rlence. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  granted  a 
new  trial  in  the  case  of  a  man  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der  in  the  second  d^ree,  on  the  ground  that  the 
jury  drank  so  much  ]beer,  Ac.,  during  the  trial  as 
to  unfit  them  for  proper  and  serious  deliberation 
of  the  evidence.  The  trial  lasted  eight  days,  and 
it  was  shown  that  during  that  time  four  five-gal¬ 
lon  kegs  of  beer,  five  gallons  of  wine,  ten  bottles 
of  claret,  and  considerable  whiskey  were  purchas¬ 
ed  by  the  jury  at  their  own  expense,  and  consum¬ 
ed  by  them  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court. 

Four  elephants  belonging  to  Bamum’s  Circus 
escaped  from  their  keepers  after  the  performance 
at  Troy  last  Wednesday  night,  and  created  great 
excitement  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  Sev¬ 
eral  persons  were  Injured  In  getting  away  from 
them.  One  of  the  largest  animals  entered  the 
rolling-mill  of  the  iron-works  and  cleaned  out  the 


mill.  He  knocked  over  a  bloom  containing  red- 
hot  iron,  but  finding  it  too  hot  lor  him,  he  left  the 
works  and  made  lor  the  river. 

Mr.  Boss  will  be  encouraged  in  the  hope  which 
he  has  always  cherished  of  recovering  his  boy 
Charlie,  when  he  hears  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Bowers  of 
Hudson,  Mich.,  has  found  his  daughter  Lilia,  who 
was  stolen  by  gypsies  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  ^ 
family  of  a  farmer  in  Ohio,  to  whom  she  had  been 
bound  over  by  the  town  authorities,  in  the  belief 
that  the  gypsies  in  whose  possession  she  was  found 
had  no  claim  upon  her.  Mrs.  Bowers  has  com¬ 
pletely  identified  her  daughter  and  taken  her 
home. 

The  portrait  of  a  Captain  in  the  Salv'atlon  Army 
in  Philadelphia  is  given  in  The  War  Cry,  the 
journal  of  the  movement.  His  name  is  Milton 
Light,  but  his  title  of  Kansas  Jack  is  printed  in 
much  bigger  letters,  and  the  picture  represents 
him  with  a  gun  in  his  hands,  a  pistol  and  knife  at 
his  side,  his  belt  stuck  lull  of  cartridges,  and  an 
expression  on  his  face  that  might  be  regarded  as 
the  threat  of  a  cut-throat,  or  the  reproof  of  an 
evangelist,  according  as  the  likeness  is  assumed 
to  have  been  taken  before  or  after  his  change  of 
heart. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  on  the 
evening  of  August  3d,  with  many  amendments, 
few  of  them  for  large  amounts,  but  sufficient  to 
swell  the  bill  beyound  the  $25,000,000  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr.  Hoar  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  adding  $35,000  for  the  purchase  from  Mr. 
Stevens  of  London,  of  the  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  left  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Voor- 
hees  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the 
Bochambeau  papers.  In  the  clause  appropriating 
$15,000  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
law  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service, 
the  word  “reform”  was  stricken  out.  On  Mr. 
Dawes’  motion  the  clause  was  amended  so  as  to 
commit  the  Government  to  competitive  examina¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Plumb  securing  a  further  amendment 
requiring  attention  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
places. 

AFFAIRS  IN  EGYPT. 

The  situation  has  not  materially  changed  in 
Egypt  during  the  past  ten  days,  and  is  thus  hap¬ 
pily  hit  off  by  the  Newark  Advertiser :  “Civiliza¬ 
tion  is  spreading,  or  at  least  some  of  its  methods. 
The  Arabs  have  their  political  rings,  and  know 
how  to  use  them.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has 
formed  a  ring  with  the  English  and  pronounces 
Arab!  a  rebel,  and  Arabl  has  his  ring  with  the 
Princes,  Muftis,  Patriarchs,  Pashas,  and  Beys  of 
Cairo,  and  shuts  out  the  Khedive  from  Mussul¬ 
man  help  and  sympathy.  Which  ring  to  join,  the 
poor  Sultan  does  not  know,  for  he  does  not  know 
which  ring  is  the  strongest.  Ho  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  Christians,  but  he  owes  them  money 
and  wants  more.  ‘  Walt  ’  is  the  Turk’s  motto,  and 
wait  it  will  bo.” 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  3d,  the  Conference  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  considered  the  proposition  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  delegate  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
proposition  provides  for  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
Powers,  Turkey  included,  and  stipulates  that  the 
collective  action  shall  be  restricted  to  a  police’su- 
pervision  of  an  exclusively  naval  character,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  previously  established  regulations, 
it  being  reserved  to  the  Powers  to  consult  upon 
other  action  should  the  above  measures  be  insuffi¬ 
cient.  The  representatives  of  Bussia,  Germany, 
and  Turkey  assented  to  this  scheme;  but  Lord 
Dufferin  and  the  French  delegate  declared  they 
must  first  consult  their  respective  Governments. 
The  acquiescence  of  the  latter  has  since  been  sig¬ 
nified,  it  is  stated. 

No  Turkish  troops  have  as  yet  been  sent  to 
Alexandria.  Some  have  sailed,  but  they  will  go 
'  jiQ  furthflB  than  (jrete,  ^  present. 

Mr.  Glaastohe,  speaking  in  the  Commons  on 
Monday  evening,  quite  ignored  the  passionate 
manifestos  of  M.  do  Losseps,  saying  that  Govern¬ 
ment  had  ascertained  that  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  landing  of  British  troops  on 
the  property  of  tlie  Suez  Canal  Company,  acted 
solely  as  a  private  Individual.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  therefore  to  take  any  stops  regarding 
his  so-called  protests.  The  only  matter  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered  with  advantage  with  regard  to  the  canal, 
he  said,  is  the  condition  that  it  shall  remain  open. 

Said  Pacha  has  promised  Lord  Dufferin  that  the 
Porte  will  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  .4rabi 
Pasha  a  rebel.  Meantime  the  latter  has  made 
proclamation  that  the  Khedive  has  turned  traitor, 
and  has  been  deposed  by  the  Sultan  for  admitting 
English  troops  to  Alexandria.  He  says  his  troops 
with  “  excusable  zeal  fired  only  the  buildings  be¬ 
longing  to  hostile  Europeans,  and  killed  only 
those  detected  in  communicating  with  the  enemy.” 

The  first  land  battle  of  the  English  with  Arabi’s 
forces,  occurred  on  Saturday  evening,  and  is 
styled  by  General  Alison  “a  roconnoissance  to  as¬ 
certain  clearly  whether  Arabi  still  held  his  origi¬ 
nal  position  strongly.”  The  total  British  loss  was 
four  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded.  The  Egy])- 
tian  loss  is  reported  much  larger.  The  prisonei-s 
captured  in  the  fight  tell  the  English  that  the 
troops  of  Arabi  Bey  are  discontented. 

A  PECULIAR  MEETING.  ' 

Dr.  Cullis,  a  Boston  physician  in  regular  stand¬ 
ing  and  the  head  of  a  Consumptives’  Home,  began 
eight  years  ago  to  pray  for  those  patients  whom 
his  medicines  did  not  cure.  He  was  soon  con¬ 
firmed  in  a  belief  that  extraordinary  cures  were 
wrought  in  numerous  cases.  He  is  just  now  con¬ 
ducting  a  Faith  convention  at  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
Me.  Sick  persons  are  present  by  the  hundred  to 
be  prayed  for,  and  some  of  them  give  wonderful 
testimony  as  to  the  results.  Dr.  Cullis  repoi-ts 
that  there  are  eighty  people  in  different  parte  of 
the  world  engaged  in  praying  for  the  sick  and  af¬ 
flicted,  and  effecting  faith  cures.  Bev.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Borden,  an  American  in  London,  has  a  large  Faith 
home.  Bev.  Otto  Stackmayer,  at  Harpwell,  Switzer¬ 
land,  has  one  of  the  largest  Faith  hospitals  devot¬ 
ed  wholly  to  miracles.  Carl  Andress,  a  Prussian 
preacher  now  in  London,  has  a  similar  establish¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Ethan  Allen,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
prayed  for  the  sick  for  over  forty  years,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  cognizant  of  many  wonderful 
cures.  One  of  the  most  prominent  Faith  concerns 
in  the  world  is*that  of  Samuel  Zeller,  at  Manna- 
dorf,  Switzerland.  This  institution  was  thorough¬ 
ly  examined  by  the  Geriii;i;i  theologian  Tholuck, 
and  by  him  pronounced  very  remarkable. 

An  account  sent  to  the  papers,  dated  Old  Or¬ 
chard  Beach,  Aug.  1,  says : 

■  The  Faith  Cure  camp-meeting,  which  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  here  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Cul¬ 
lis,  manager  of  the  Consumptives’  Home  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  attracting  great  crowds,  and  attended  with 
quasl-miraculous  phenomena.  Yesterday  was  “all 
healing  day,”  and  all  who  desired  to  be  healed 
and  had  faith,  were  invited  into  the  tabernacle  at 
2  ;30  P.  M.  No  others  were  admitted  More  than 
bOO  persons  presented  themselves  at  the  appoint¬ 
ed  hour.  They  were  seated  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  In  the  opposite  corner  Dr.  Cullis  stood  by 
a  chair.  One  by  one,  in  the  order  of  their  coming, 
the  afflicted  ones  were  conducted  thither.  Dip¬ 
ping  a  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  oil.  Dr.  Cullis 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  each,  uttering  a 
brief,  fervent  prayer.  From  half-past  2  till  5 
o’clock  the  procession  filed  along.  All  ages  were 
represented,  some  tottering  on  crutches,  some  in 
invalid  chairs,  the  dwarfed,  the  crippled,  the 
blind,  and  diseased.  Those  waiting,  employed 
the  time  in  singing  hymns  and  listening  to  ad¬ 
dresses  from  clergymen  and  others.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of  semi- 
invalids.  Some  oame  from  the  room  declaring 
themselves  perfectly  healed. 

To-day  numbers  of  men  and  women  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  of  all  stations  in  life, 
testified  to  being  cured  of  their  diseases.  One  old 
lady  who  had  not  walked  a  step  in  twenty  years, 
created  a  great  sensation  by  discarding  her  crutch¬ 
es  immediately  after  Dr.  Cullis  finished  praying, 
and  to-day  she  walked  from  her  boarding  place  to 
the  tabernacle.  Three  old  gentlemen  who  have 
been  lame  for  years,  were  also  apparently  made 
I  whole  in  the  sight  of  the  assemblage. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Comptroller  Campbell  reports  that  the  net  fund¬ 
ed  debt  of  the  city  on  July  31  was  $97,503,338.88. 
The  amount  in  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  city  debt  was  $39,035,468.71. 

Last  week  there  were  reported  at  the  Bureau  of 
Becords  for  the  city  460  births,  153  marriages,  and 
i639  deaths — 278  less  than  during  the  week  ending 
July  29.  There  was  no  case  of  smallpox  discover¬ 
ed.  Of  children  under  five  years  old  508  died. 
Diarrhea  carried  off  318  of  them.  The  number  of 
persons  who  enjoyed  the  free  floating  baths  last 
week  is  reported  as  follows :  Men  and  boys,  147,- 
895 ;  women  and  girls,  50,139 ;  total,  198,034.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  7,471  immigrants  landed  at  Castle 
Garden. 

The  first  Sunday  in  August  was  extremely  op¬ 
pressive  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  The  thermome¬ 
ter  at  the  Signal  Service  office  on  top  of  the 
Equitable  building  (120  Broadway)  did  not  rise 
above  86  degrees,  which  it  reached  between  2  and 
3  o’clock.  But  at  Hudnut’s  it  went  up  just  ten  de¬ 
grees  higher,  registering  at  three  o’clock  96  de¬ 
grees.  There  was  the  usual  large  egress  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  city,  and  in  the  cooler  parts  down¬ 
town  there  was  a  great  crowd.  The  Battery  was 
thronged  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  excellent  work  of  sending  poor  city  children 
into  the  country  for  an  airing  of  a  few  days,  is 
now  carried  forward  successfully  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  two  of  the  New  York  dailies,  very  great¬ 
ly  to  their  credit.  Through  their  interest  and  the 
gifts  of  those  assisting,  hundreds  of  children  are 
taken  from  the  heated  city  and  placed  where  they 
get  whatever  of  health  and  enjoyment  the  country 
can  give.  To  many  of  them  this  brief  sojourn 
means  a  new  lease  of  life ;  to  all  it  means  added 
vitality  and  strength.  It  only  seems  a  pity  that, 
having  laid  in  a  store  of  energy,  they  must  come 
back  again  to  their  evil  influences  and  wretched 
surroundings.  We  notice  that  some  of  them  have 
been  Invited  to  tarry  in  the  country  for  the  season, 
and  perhaps  longer. 

The  work  of  tearing  do\vn  the  old  Jefferson 
Market  building  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Green¬ 
wich  avenues,  was  begun  on  Monday  of  the  present 
week.  The  stand-owners  did  their  best  to  keep  it 
nice,  but  in  spite  of  them  its  condition  was  such 
as  to  deter  people  from  dealing  there.  Complaints 
were  made  about  its  condition,  and  some  time  ago 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  to  raise  money  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  rebuilding  the  market,  and  $70,000  was 
soon  after  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Tempo¬ 
rary  stands  have  boon  erected  on  Sixth  and  Green¬ 
wich  avenues  for  the  stand-holders,  and  they  have 
mostly  moved  into  them.  Douglas  Smyth  Is  the 
architect  of  the  new  market,  which  is  expected  to 
cost  about  $48,000.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  131 
feet  on  Sixth  avenue  and  122  on  Greenwich  avenue. 
The  Sixth  avenue  side  will  be  two  story  and  attic, 
and  will  run  back  27  feet.  The  Greenwich  avenue 
side  will  be  one  story,  built  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  extended  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
Jefferson  Market  prison,  if  it  should  hereafter  be 
found  necessary.  The  building  will  be  of  brick, 
with  stone  trimmings  similar  to  the  Jefferson 
Market  Court-house.  The  whole  front  will  be 
open,  and  the  flooring  will  bo  of  concrete  covered 
with  asphalt.  The  water  supply  and  the  drainage 
will  be  a  special  feature.  There  will  bo  four  gang¬ 
ways,  with  stalls  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  there  will  be  an  open  space,  with  a 
roof  of  glass,  supported  by  iron  pillars.  The 
flower  business  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading 
feature  of  the  market,  and  it  is  expected  that 
some  provision  will  be  made  for  this  interest  in 
the  building. 

Our  few  city  street  preachers  in  Now  York  and 
Brooklyn  have  njt^  of  more  discretion  than  is 
sometimes  vouchsafed  them.  The  Bev.  Alexander 
H.  Kirkland  of  172|  Byerson  street,  Brooklyn, who 
has  been  conducting  street  meetings  for  some  time 
in  the  Sixteenth  Ward  of  that  city,  was  before 
Justice  Naehr  on  Saturday,  to  complain  of  Charles 
Schilling,  who  keeps  a  bakery  at  Ewen  and  Mc- 
Kibben  streets,  on  charges  of  disturbing  religious 
worship  and  threatening  to  strike  him  with  a  club, 
notwithstanding  his  permit  to  exercise  his  gifts 
given  by  Mayor  Low.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Kjrk- 
land  has  been  complained  of  several  times  for 
holding  meetings  in  front  of  business  places,  and 
the  tradesmen  of  the  ward,  who  are  chiefly  Ger¬ 
mans,  are  opposed  to  having  the  throngs  that 
come  about  him  collected  in  front  of  their  stores. 
On  Friday  evening  he  took  his  position  in  front  of 
Mr.  Schilling’s  bakery,  and  a  number  of  young 
men  gathered  about  the  place.  They  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  boisterous  and  to  ridicule  the  preach¬ 
er.  During  their  demonstrations  three  panes  of 
glass  in  the  bakery  window  were  broken.  Anger¬ 
ed  by  this.  Schilling  demanded  that  the  preacher 
should  move  on,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  Schil¬ 
ling  reentered  his  house,  and  soon  afterward  a 
pail  of  water  from  a  top  window  splashed  into  the 
throng,  drenching  several.  Mr.  Kirkland,  who 
was  sprinkled,  went  on  with  his  exhortations  more 
loudly  than  ever.  Schilling  then  went  out  armed 
with  a  club,  and  brandishing  it  at  the  preacher, 
struck  him  and  one  of  his  party,  and  then  endeav¬ 
ored  to  clear  the  sidewalk.  The  preacher  stopped 
and  began  to  remonstrate ;  the  crowd  surged  upon 
him  and  Schilling,  some  urging  the  latter  on,  and 
others  urging  the  preacher  to  call  for  the  police. 
Policeman  Masters  arrested  both  the  preacher  and 
Schilling,  and  in  the  police-station  Schilling  ac¬ 
cused  the  preacher  of  breaking  his  window-glass, 
but  Sergeant  Kilzer  refused  to  entertain  the  com¬ 
plaint.  Then  Mr.  Kirkland  accused  Schilling  of 
disturbing  a  religious  meeting  and  of  striking 
him,  and  Schilling  was  held  for  an  hour  or  two 
until  Justice  Naehr  bailed  him  out.  Later,  Susan 
Sormak  complained  before  the  J ustice  that  her 
sister,  Abbie  Soi'mak,  who  sings  in  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land’s  choir,  had  been  struck  by  Schilling  in  the 
excitement,  and  was  so  badly  Injured  that  she 
could  not  appear.  Justice  Naehr  adjourned  the 
examination. 

FBOM  ABBOAD. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Alexandria  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  has  lived  for  years  In  Alexandria 
as  agent  of  an  English  house.  He  is  said  to  be 
better  informed  about  Egypt  than  any  English¬ 
man  living. 

The  physical  strength  of  Arabs  is  enormous. 
An  officer  of  the  F.  &  O.  mail  steamers  says  that 
there  are  Arabian  stevedores  who  can  readily 
carry  from  three  to  four  cwt.  The  donkey  boys 
often  lift  up  their  donkeys. 

The  English  did  not  build  up  their  Eastern 
trade  until  comparatively  late  in  the  day.  Even 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  nothing  was  done 
until  the  wreck  of  a  great  Portuguese  Indlaman 
(with  a  cargo  valued  at  $750,000)  on  the  Devon¬ 
shire  coast  awoke  the  ambition  of  Bristol’s  “  mer¬ 
chant  venturers.” 

Attention  has  been  arouse<l  in  London  to  a 
scheme  of  compulsory  national  Insurance  promot¬ 
ed  by  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Blackley.  It  is,  in  brief, 
that  every  man  and  woman  shall  bo  compelled  to 
pay,  before  21,  into  a  national  Insurance  club  $50, 
which  would  provide  $2  a  week  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  $1  a  week  for  all  reaching  70.  Whore  they 
are  to  get  the  $50  is  unknown. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany,  with  wires  touching  at  points  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Central  American  coast,  crossing  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  extending  along  the  west- 
era  coast  of  South  America  to  Callao,  annomice 
that  their  lines  will  be  completed  and  thrown 
open  to  public  use  by  the  close  of  the  present 
month.  Connection  will  be  made  at  Galveston 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and 
at  Callao  with  the  transcontinental  and  eastern  tel¬ 
egraph  systems  of  South  America,  so  that  the  two 


continents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  in 
complete  communication. 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  the  London  Missiona¬ 
ries  of  the  Established  Church,  twenty-six  out  of 
the  twenty-nine  present,  said  in  answer  to  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  question,  that  they  did  “of  their 
own  personal  knowledge  know  of  industrious, 
temperate,  prudent  people,  whose  misfortunes 
could  not  be  charged  to  their  own  fault  or  folly, 
lacking  enough  to  eat.”  One  went  on  to  say  that 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  an  industrious, 
temperate  workman,  who  had  been  out  of  work 
for  any  time,  to  fall  sick  as  soon  as  he  had  obtain¬ 
ed  work  again,  his  strength  having  been  so  sapped 
by  under-nourishment. 

Since  the  moment  when  she  was  told  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  tragedy  in  Phoenix  Park,  Miss  Burke,  sister  of 
the  ill-fated  Under-Secretary,  has  suffered  from 
shattered  health  and  an  almost  overthrown  mind. 
Her  thoughts  are  constantly  fixed  upon  her  bro¬ 
ther,  whom  she  will  not  believe  to  be  deadband 
for  whose  return  she  is  ever  watching  and  waiting. 

In  the  sound  of  every  carriage,  and  of  every  footr 
step,  she  imagines  she  hears  him  coming.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  the  long  agony  she  has  never  shed  a  tear, 
and  the  fierce  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  her  grief 
have  at  last  threatened  her  life. 

The  marriage  bill  under  consideration  by  the 
British  Parliament  provides  that  marriages  may  be 
solemnized  at  any  time  between  eight  o’clock  in 
the  moraing  and  six  in  the  evening  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
shall  be  under  any  obligation  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  after  noonday.  The  law  has  always  been 
that  such  rites  must  be  performed  in  the  forenoon, 
but  the  reason  of  this  limitation  has  never  been 
explained. 

The  estimate  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  for  the  current  year  shows  a  deficit  of 
$3,835,000  at  least.  Last  year  the  deficit  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000,  but  proved  to  be  $5,000,000. 
For  the  six  year's  ending  with  1882,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  put  it  at  $12,500,000.  The  Acheeu 
troubles,  not  over  even  now,  have  been  no  joke  for 
Holland,  where  living  is  very  dear  and  taxation 
heavy.  _ 

AWARDS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  IN  187H. 

There  has  recently  been  published  and  distribut¬ 
ed  from  Washington,  by  authority  of  Congress, 
the  official  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1878, 
These  reports  show  the  relative  merits  of  the  va¬ 
rious  exhibits  from  all  parte  of  the  globe.  Textile 
Fabrics  give  England  the  preponderance  over  all 
others. 

AMEBICAN  DENTISTKY. 

The  American  exhibits  in  this  department  were 
adjudged  far  in  advance  of  all  others,  and  the 
award  of  the  grand  prize  medal  was  accorded  to 
Dr.  J.  Allen  A  Son  of  Now  York  city. 

SILVEBWABE. 

Tiffany  A  Co.  of  New  York  received  the  grand 
prize  over  all  competitors,  and  were  appointed 
jewelers  and  silversmiths  to  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Nervonsness,  Indlgestlou,  etc. 

Send  to  the  Bumford  Chemical  Works,  Provi¬ 
dence,  B.  I.,  for  pamphlet.  Mailed  free. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  niUritioua  ‘proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  tl '  msult  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork, «.  We  disease ;  and  in  evej^ 
form  of  debility,  part^ula  *  resulting  from^^ijl^^l 
ary  complaints.  Ci^bll,  *bd  AITo.,  Prop^^^| 

New  York,  Monday,  August  7,  1882. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$2,696,600  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$2,684,425  above  against  $6,735,225  above  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  $11,666,460  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$2,714,300;  the  specie  is  down  $1,950,000;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $642,900;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $414,800,  and  the 
circulation  is  increased  $68,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Hlgbeat.  Loweet.  1881, 

Adams  Express .  —  _  jg? 

American  Express .  94j  941  84 

Atcblson,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 .  96  94  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 37  j  361  531 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  844  791  961 

Boston  Air  Line  prel .  78  78  671 

Canada  Southern .  66  621  664 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. .  27  27  284 

C.,  C.,  C.  and  1  89  84  99} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  36}  36  284 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref .  39  374  40j 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . 37  3M  30J 

C.,C.  and  1.  C .  164  loj  22} 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . 1384  1334  160 

Chicago  and  Alton . 1464  139)  1394 

Cln.,  San., and  Cleveland .  68)  664  691 

Central  Pacific .  96)  94j  934 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  149  137  126} 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref. . 1674  163  1384 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 124|  119|  ust 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 138)  134  1324 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Poclfio . 137)  133  137 

Colorado  Coal .  49  47  64] 

Cameron  Coal .  35)  36)  44 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 139)  136]  123) 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 1164  114  1104 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande .  64)  61)  90) 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  96)  92)  — 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  and  Ga.  B.  B . 124  114  30) 

E.  Tenn.,  Ta.  andGa.  B.  B.  prel . 20)  19)  33 

Evansville  and  Torre  Haute  .  80  77)  — 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  pief .  94)  92)  113) 

Green  Bay  and  Winona . 11)  11)  — 

Homestake  Mining .  19  19  — 

Houston  and  Texas .  90  87  96) 

Illinois  Central . 113  137)  136 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western .  47  46  49 

Lake  Shore . 117)  114]  128) 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 43)  40)  66 

Louisville  and  Nashville .  76)  73)  103) 

Long  Island .  69  56)  — 

Louisville,  New  Albany  ft  0 .  73  72  98) 

Manhattan  Bailroad .  64  63)  17 

Manhattan  Bailroad  1st  pref .  904  80)  — 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  69)  56  88 

Manhattan  Beach .  23)  19)  84 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis .  34  3l{  — 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis  pref .  69)  66)  — 

Metropolitan  Bailroad .  84)  88)  81) 

Michigan  Central . lOl)  97]  98) 

Missouri  Pacific . 106)  104]  100) 

Mobile  and  Ohio .  324  31)  36| 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 42}  40)  44) 

Morris  and  Essex .  127)  124?  — 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  56  53]  64 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis .  66)  63)  W4 

New  Jersey  Central.. .  83)  78)  074 

New  York  Central . 188  134)  148) 

Norfolk  and  Western .  30  20  -- 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  ,861  ,611 

New  York  Elevated.  . 107  107  108 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis . 16)  16  — 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pref . «  33]  -- 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western .  41  89)  48) 

New  York.  L.  B.  and  Western  pref . 81)  79  — 

Northern  Pacific .  80)  48)  W) 

Northern  Pacific  prel . *2  80  M 

Ohio  Central .  J7|  %4 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  40)  88)  87) 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pref. . 113  112  — 

Ontario  and  Western .  30}  37  83) 

Ohio  Southern .  19)  18  27 

Oregon  Bailway  and  Navigation . 161  148  164 

Oregon  and  Transcontinental . 91]  86)  — 

Pacific  Mall .  47)  46}  631 

Peoria.  Decatur  and  EvansvUle .  39  37)  40) 

Philadelphia  and  Beading .  63)  60  64) 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 138]  138  — 

Quicksilver .  11  11  30) 

Quicksilver  pref .  —  —  72 

Blcbmond  and  DanvUle . 118  118  — 

Blchmond  and  West  Point .  63  61)  — 

Bochester  and  Pittsburg . 31)  24]  40 

Blchmond  and  Allegheny .  26  34  66 

Standard  Mining .  17  16)  — 

•Standard  Mining . 14)  14)  — 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 43]  42  60 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  pref . 61]  60  76) 

St.Loulsand  San  Francisco  1st  pref.. .100  99)  108) 

South  Carolina .  33  32  — 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  Manitoba . 135  181)  103) 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha. .  63  49)  41 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pref... . Ill)  108)  703) 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  —  —  32)'^ 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref .  88)  88)  86 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington . 17)  17  3M 

Texas  Pacific .  644  61]  674 

Union  Pacific .  . 119)  116]  126) 

United  States  Express .  74)  74  68 

Virginia  Midland .  64  64  — 

Wabash,  St.  Diuis  and  Pacific . 39)  H4 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref....  69  66)  88) 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  —  —  ijO 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  90]  80)  09) 
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